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CttA?. XX. 

On the true Arts of Popularity. 

Cio£lu> &y^ «< tb^t it is the property (^ 
jtiftid^ not t^ Mjuri iheii> aiid of poUteneft 
ftdt *i dftftd iherti.'' True Chriftianity 
HOC otdy unii^ biit perfe&s both thefe 
qualiti^ y and renders th^m, thus 2[flbciated 
^lid . cotaked; po^rtrftd Mftramenf &» ^fpe-» 
(salfyjbprkc^ &rthe acquifitidn ofpopu^' 
larity. - ' ; 

Tbe'defire of praife ai&d I'eputatiofi is 
commODiy the firft motive of aSion in 
iecond rate^ and a fccondary motive in jfirft 
rate chara£ier$. That, in the former cafe, 
mew ^ho arer not g8y»«^ by a higher 
principle, are often fb keenly alive to human 
opmion, as to be relbained by it from fuch 
- TOL. II. B vices 
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1 ON THE tRUE ARTS 

Vices as would difturb the peace of focietyi 
is an inflance of the ufeful provifion made, 
by the great Governor of all things, for the 
good order of the world. 

But in princes, none of whofe a£lions 
are indifferent, who ar€ ^* the obferved of 
all obfervers," reputation cannot be too 
highly . prized. A negligence refpefting 
public opinion, or a contempt for the judg- 
ment of pofterity, would be inexcufjible iii 
thofe,^ whofe condud muft^ '^ no inconilde- 
rable degree, give, in thar own time, the 
law to minners, and whofe example will 
hereafter be ftdduc^d^ by fu^e hiftdrians^ 
either to illujdrat^ virtue, or to exemplify 
vice, and tdftimulateto good.or evil^ M6« 
/ narchs yet unborn. 
: " A Prince," however, as a laite eloquent 
3t^tefman * obferved in his owa cafe, 
^ fliould love that £u»tiwhich follows ji not 
^^ that which is purfoed/' He fhould bear 
in mind, that ibadows owe their being to 

r 

* The firft Earl of Mansfield. 

fub- 



OF POPULARITY. 3 

fubfhnces ; that true fame derives its exift« 
ence from fometbing more folid than itfelf ; 
' that reputation is not the precurfor^^ nor the 
c^ufe^ but the fruit and effect of merit. . 

Bat though, iniuperficial chanters, the 

huiiger of popularity is the mainfpring of 

a&ion : and though the vain*glorious too 

often obtain, what they fo feduloufly leek, 

the acclamations of the vulgar } yet a tern- 

4)erate defire to be loved and eiteemed is fo 

far from being a proof of vanity, that it 

even indicates the contrary propenlflty : for 

reafonably to wilh for the good opinion 

<^: others, evinces that a man does not over- 

.Value and fit down contented with his own. 

It is an over eftimation of himfelf, an un- 

.due complacency in his own merit, which 

is one of the caufes of his difdain of public 

opinion. In profligate characters, another 

canfe is, that, anticipating the contempt 

.which they miift be aware;, they have de- 

.forved, they are willing to be beforehand 

. with the wt>rld in proclaiming their difdain 

B 3 of 



j4 on tHfi TItUE arts: 

6fjtha£ repiitilion, vhidi they k3loni'^tIuK 
their QOtuffe of life has made im^irtaiaable. 
. .Pagai^-pbHafophy^ iiuteedy ovemrttd tbe 
honour 'uAkb^ corruthfrom iaan. But evea 
thje ikcred kxvglmx^y vrhich, as it is the only 
tnve fboDtam, is^alfe ibe doaly jufl: (bsuidard, 
of all excellence, does not teach trs to de- 
,%ift, \m. \Qt\f Bot to fet' an lixukic jralise 
.upoa.it, fe teaches, us to eftimate daihonour 
an i^ ;d9i» order and j.uftin«dfiifef and above 
ally k exhegrts us to fee diat it be fought- on 
.right grounds \ to take care that it tempt 
:not to valiity, by exciting to trifting fmrfuitsif 
^nor to vice, by fUmulatiog^ to fuch as ate 
.bafe ; liof to &lfe honour, by ieekiag it in 
-the paths of ambition. A prince muft not' 
be inorcfinate in the i&iirey nor irregular in 
.the puxfuxt^ nor immoderate in the enjoy* 
ment, nor criminally folidtpus for the pre* 
fervation, of fame ; but he muft win it 
^fairly, and wear it temperately. He fliould 
purfue it not as die ultimate end of life, but 
as an ot^e& which, by ^laking life honour- 
/ ; « ablcg^ 



-Iribk, makm ft iiiKefutr tt -miifC tm; fioW- 

that %MM|«|)flf^d6ii^can oftlf be^MlReSd^ 
preftr^d by tfan fa^rilkis <yf 4luty$' ^^8luft 
-ihen be tenotttieed { that ^ muft'4hMi^4) 
the lofsev^bf tMsptriMiby^^d^}^^ 
jihan,- hf retaimi^ it^viK^ufl4 dfiAildli^^iog;^' 

coMllry faf vAMt rejigioii aad'lawi are^^^ 
4tli{hed on fb finn % balls, a ^dnc^ is little 
-ftely to. be «ealldd to fueb an absolute yeAun- 
^iditiM, though he may b$ caHed to many 

But all d^efe dangers tMiig jivovitfed foiH^ 
tuid Ai'rfiiifee guarded agidiilky^lht ^Vd <^ 
<]kid dOdil'ftcK-icruple to -pi^buncie repii- 
tatioii to-be a valuat^ i>ofl^ffloii. In a 
competition with Tieh^^ the preeminence 
is a&gned to ^igood mme i BAiiiOifiiSfn^ th^t 
|s, rdigkm, in the^boM language of E^fterh 
imagery, is ^d^'ribed as b0aring hn^r ih 
her left hand. Nor has :tbe 4^cred ' Yblln^k 
been altogether, filent, refpeding eyen that 
pofthumous renown .whicti g€K>4 pnnctt 

B. 3 may 



6 ON THE TRUE AR.TS 

may expe£b in hiftory. Thai the' memory ^ 
the jufi JhfiU be bUffed^ wjis th^ prdmifc of 
one who was himfelf both an author jind a 
Monarch. And that the rigjjie^tis Jhall be 
bad in ^v(rlq/litig remembrance^, was the de- 
claration of another royfti author *• 

A defire of popularity is ftill more hondl 
;in Princos than in othet men.;: And whw 
the ep4 for which it is fought, and .the m^^n$ 
by which it is purfued, are ftriftly Juft, ,the 
defire is not only bjamelefs, but Mghly Jj^ift- 
dable. Nor is it ever .cfcnfurabl^,...'«3Sc.^pt 
where the affedion of the people is fQ^ght^ 
.by plaufible mean3, forpetni^ioUsip^p^fes. 
On the part of the {>eople attachmelit ia a 
nat^u-al feeling, which nothing but perfeve^/- 
ingfmi/cQtidufk in their rulers catt ever \^c?ur 
outv A prince Ihould learn not to liften tp 
thofe "flatterers who wotild keep him igno- 
rant of the public opijlion. ., The difcontents 
of the people fl^ould not* be fliied before 
they reach the rqyal ear ; ; no;* ihpjild their 

* See an admirable fermon of T)\\ Barrow, on ihe 
regard of nonourirtg God. ^ [ 

r . afFeftion 



s^flSsj^ionibe i^efented as a fund which can 

iiever be drained. It is a rich and precious 

Ih^k, which ihbuld notibe too ofcen drawn 

jijtoiL Imprudence 4^ill dimihxfh, oppre& 

ircm wili exhauil it. A Pl-ince fhpuld never 

meafure his rights oyer a people by the great; 

ne(s x)f their attachment ; thewa^rniitfa^ofjtheii 

^eai being a caU for his kindnefs, ' ixot' a figi- 

nliL for his jexadions. • Improvidetit rigm^r 

'^would wear out that affedion^ which juftL6e 

:iwould increalby and coniidpratibn Confirm;/ 

Britons^ iiL g^eral^r po&fs diBtci/eqmum 

^rga f^g^Sr which Tacitus ascribes , to the 

^edes« While they pailionately love 

liberty^ they alfo patiently bear thofe xea- 

fonable burthens which are necdiary in 

4rder to pr^ervq it* But this chacadeir of 

:cur countrymen ieems not. to :hdve been 

fo well imderftood, at leaft n^t £3 &irly 

repreiented, by one of their own fovereigns, 

as by a foreigner and an enemy. The un>- 

fortunate James calls them ^^ a fickle^ giddy<» 

and rebellious people/' If the charge 

were true, h^ and his family rather made, 

B 4 than 
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flian fiiiindlibdfnrfiiclK ^ Agtkola<had;^^a»i 

fviif eoo^cdmdi tbe. lenft 0jlmx^'$a!A 
the jmoppfiiidii of .taxet^ a^-wtk a^l die 
duties, ieqdmsiib^ %ovem&uast^. i^vided 
diejr n^ ^cHth ^ji^ «yi Ui9rihii.t9«lttwiit 
fivm thtir .goiaBtnpfft^?«m>^^. Mor M« Hie 
il^oiiiaiis/\ciQaiiinuds fafc/: f! i^ j£%rt&ei^ ten^ 
quered thdm^^ thaii oviif to fisrm tiieta. te. 
obedipce* . ^i^)r. /t^r '^Ui fiAmi t$ he 
JUnoes ^;^5 Ikis|>ldiiaat te l^dMd ik» feoeft 
«f xmtbns; e^eaiM3^>./atdiBg^i9i tathc filia* 
reftcc giyea jpbem by. the!firfty<>f biADriem)^ 
^n fueh' imqueftxonablfc ai«LhdHty a$ ttiat <$f 
their iiluftiioufc invader, ziear two thou&fid 
years ago. 

£vea the £itai cataftrophe of CSsgries I* 
.'was not a national a^ but the aft of a 

•-■■it • ^ . 

fanatical party^ The kingdom at largfe 
beheld the deed \vi£h deep abhorrence, and 
deplored it with nnfeigned forrow*— The 
faTcinating manners of his fqa and fucpeflS<^ 
fo won the liearts of every one vriioap^ 

♦ Tacitus's Life of Agricoh. 

proached 



fffoached himy thai k reqttbred aH lik laces 
io alienate them. If that gradbuir oatvard 
i^portment was of & sioch ufii jiifaun^ ia 
Teifing, for a tifae, the !mdft a:^TO|yt d»- 
£gns, how dl&tiaUy midb it feive k.FAice 
iidio me^tates only iuch as acehMeficbU i 
WSliam was not b haj^py as to §bd oqfe 
•dus fioret Satisfied with havftig . finred 
llie cduiitiy^ he forgot dial i( waa nn^^ 
lopkafeit) and he in. ipme mesfiire lofl^ 
liy his forbiddmg manners, and his negled 
fif fhufying qaiS liatinnal chtfader, the 
hearts of a people/who owed him dieir beft 
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Charles, the abjeft tool of France, 
Citnie back to fnule Ms fid>je£b mto ilavesy 
Wbik> Selgic Wfflkm, with hi« warrior frtmv^ 
Coldly declared them free. 

The charming franknefs, and ftobte fin> 
plicity of manners, which diftinguiihed 
Henry IV. of France, gained the affedions 
of his fubje&s, more than all the refine- 
ments of ardfice could have done* He 
|iad eftabliihed fuch a reputation for fin- 
/ cerity, 
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ccrity, fliat vlrhert, on a eertain occiifioa, 'hf 
x)Sered hoftagies to his mortal enemies ;tbc 
Spaniards, they refufed to accept them, anid 
•would only take his ' ward. He frequently 
dedared, that he would lofe his <^row<i 
i^ther than give, even to his worfl: foe, the 
lead iBfpicion of his fidelity to his; engage- 
inents.:;.Sa: happily infectious is x\^i pnis- 
xiple i^fi.aking,' that not onlylSuHy, jbut h» 
,o\kkr niiniiter, Jeannin^ tvas diftinguiAed 
.by thefimie ftriS. regard to truth ; and the 
^opujtarity both bf therkingoind his ihiniflers 
.was proportionably great. 

The only way, then, for a prince. to fecure 
the affeftion of the peop|e, is to deferve it ; 
by letting them, fee that he,;is fteadily con- 
fulting their interefts, and invariably main- 
taining them. What but this fo long pre- 
ferved to Elizabeth that rooted regard in 
the hearts of her fubjeds ? Certainly no 
pliancy of manners, no gracious complai- 
fance. She treated even her parliaments in 
fo peremptory a manner, that they fome- 
times only bore with it, from a thorough 

conviQic n^ 
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conviftion, that the intercfts-of the country 
were fecure ia ber ha^ds^ and its happinefs 
as dear to her as her own *. Thefe are the 
true foundations, of popularity. He^ who 
moft.confuks-.the good of bispepple^ will^ 
^n geaerajy. be mqft truft^ [ by them ; he 
who beft merits their aifedion, will be moll 
i)ap^ obta;i|i it) in fpite of the arts of a 
eabal, or tbe turbulence of a fa^ion. 

•Bagan fable relates, that when die in- 
ferior gods had once formed a confpiracy 
'to bind Jupiter, Minerva advifed him to 
fcndr for Briareus, the monfter. with the 
hundred hands, to come to his ailiftance ; 
the poets, doubtlefs, intimating by thx$ 
fidion, that wifdom will always fuggeft to 
a Prince, that his beft .fecurity will ever be 
found in the ready attachment and affift- 

♦ " You have lived,'* fars Lord Thomas Hon^ard 
^o his friend in James Id's reign, " to fee the trim of 
old times, and what paiTedin the Queen's days. Thefe 
things are no more the fame ; your queen did talk of 
her fubjefts' love TLVkd.goodnffeSions^ and in good truth 
fhe aimed well : Our king talketh of his fubjefts* yjrflr 
SLiid/ulfje^ion,'* &c. &c. 

ance 
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VfiiM'df the people* And it was a good 
fnftict which the famous Florentiiie fecreC 
taify* record^ crf'the then king of-Fr^ce^ 
tiiat he woid4 nieyer. allow any perfofi tA 
bji thA bi'Mrs 9f the imfsp^rtyf^^hidx 
lilKiuld always ifl^ly, that ihet^ was aiiotbefc 
INUty agamft t |)im } whereds ^he %mg fin^ 
JddMly 4e|lred^ hoi to HAvtit tfiotsght «b^ 
there were any '|)}|cp<>^ ^t atl« ' And;* iniked; 
mk ibv^etghs wlU ftudy carefally to re^ 
|ireu ^ tfarro^ng terms, iatnd dividing 
idea^ i)if fiidi iovcreigns ^&e feofle ar^ 
tie party. ^^ 

; Princes wift hare rfcad hiftory with little 

• • • ♦ • 

tttention, if they do iu>t leanV frem it, that 
didr own true greatnefs is ib clofdy con* 
ne&ed with the happinefs of their fubje£lsi^ 
as to be infq>arable from it. There they 
will fee that while great fchemes of con? 
^ue(t have always been productive of ex^ 
treme fuffering to the human race, ii| 
their execution, they have often led tq 

* Machi^vel. 

ultimate 



tkimate <iiih6not(r, axid riiin- iisf the m^ 

liarchi themfelves# Herem ii pious wixA 

-viil recognize the goddHefif dF ttle Aloiightyy 

inrhich^ notwithftahding fhe^tfin^tst^ns and 

impediment^ that, in thi^ pfdbationa^ 

*fta^ <>bftra£t the progrefsy tAkd render 

*difRctilt the pfa&icc of virtue ift prii^lie 

'Kfe^ hzi yet held out* to thi^t who^ ate 

'endowed with kingly power,, a ftrohg iiN 

ducement to ufe it for the promotion^ 

Aeir people's haj^inefs, by rendeiiag fuch 

defignsr as tend to the gratifictiicm e&mnxsf 

vicious' appetites, which thejr^are -piidk 

tempted to. indulge, far more.di^kuh of- 

execution, than fuch as «are prompted by 

rbeftevotent embddns, ifid have, in view 

Jhe xdvaQconent of civii aiftl fodal faapr 

pm.efs. 

t Tbu^^ projeds of conqueft aftd ambitiQii 
:are drcumfcribed, and cbftnt^ed ^ by 9k 
thouiand inherent . and unavoidable St- 
-ficuldes. They are bftea dqiendanti ibr 
4heir fuccefs on the Ii£$ of a fingle rnaii^ 
tsboiedeatb, perhaps, when lead expeded, 

at 
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-at once difcoticert? them. Often they de- 
pend on Virhat is ftijl mpre uncertain,— the 
caprice or hljmour of an individual. When 
all is conceived to be flourifhing and fuc- 
^i^efsful, when the profperou^ enterprizcr 
fancies that he is on the very point of gain- 
ing th^ proud fummit^ to which he has fo 
long afpired ; or at the very moment when 
It is attained, and he is exulting in the hope 
of immediate enjoyment,-«at once he i$ 
daihed to the ground, his triumphs are d&- 
•feated, his laurels are blafted, and he him-^ 
felf only remains. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale> 

a lafting monument of the folly of ambitA>n, 
and ' of the uncertainty of all projects of 
worldly grandeur. 

But the Monarch, on the contrary, 
whofe nobler and more virtuous ambition 
prom{>ts him to employ his fuperior power 
in promoting the internal profperity and 
comfort of his fubje£ts, is not liable to fuch 

defeats. 
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dtifeais. His path.is plain ; hi$ duty is clear; 
^y.^^igiiaht, prompt, and impartial admi« 
niftration of juftice, his objeft is to fecur^s 
to* the induftrious the enjoyment of thdr 
hoqeil gains ; by a judicious ufe of his 
fupreme" power, to remove difHcultiesi 
and obftruftions^ out of the way of com*: 
mercial enterprize, and t& facilitate its 
progrefs ; . to reward and fofter ingenuity ; 
and to encourage and promote the various . 
arts by (vhich civilized focieties axie di& 
tiiiguiihed slnd embelljihed i above all^ to 
countenance and favour religion, morality, 
good order, and all the focial and domeftic 
virtues. A monarch, who makes thefe 
benevolent ends the objeds of his purfuit, 
will not fo eafily be difappointedf The reafon 
is obvious ; nothing depends op a fingle in* 
dividual. His plans are carrying on tbxx)ugh 
ten thoufand channels, and by ten thouiand 
agents, who, while they are all labouring 
for the promotipn of their own peculiar 
object, are, at the fame time» unconfcioufly 
performing their function in the greaf 

machine 
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maffihifle of dvll* fociety. ' It is hot, if wb 
toxf c&ahge themetaphor, a .Ihigle pian^ 
ptrha)>9t an . exotic, in a chuiiifh climate, 
wd an^ unwilling foil,: which, raifed with 
anxioui care, a fudden iroft may mp, or 
9 fudden blight may wither; but it is iht 
wido'fpread vegetation of the 'meadoi^ 
which ^ abundantly fprings up in • coie un^ 
yarned iacc of verdare, bieauty, 4nd f^lit^i 
While the happy Monarch, whofe large and 
liberal :nsind has proje&ed and promofed 
dlia taxtt of peaceful induftry, has the fati& 
fa£Uoa of wkneifing the gradifiii diffufion 
of comiOTt^ of comfort, which; enlarging 
with^the progrels of Ms^ plan^ ^ their full 
^ftablii{imeht5 has been completed, not liki 
ihefocceiifttl proje^s of triumphant ambit 
tion, in the oppreffion and mlfi^ry of fubjo^ 
gated^fitir€i»ji^ but in the freedom and happi^ 
nefs of a ecKitented people. 

To the abov^ inq>ortjUit ohfiGts of 
royal ^ttentjon, fuch a Sovereign as w« 
ara contemplating, will %Hiturally add a 
djfpofitioh for the promddu>n of /charitably 

♦7 and 
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and religious inftitutions, as well as of thofe 
whofe more immediate obje£t is political 
utility ; proportioning, with a judicious 
difcriniination, the meafure of fupport, and 
countenance, to the refpedive degree of ex- 
cellence,. To thefe will be fiiperadded a 
beneficent patronage to men of genius, learn- 
ing, and fdence. Royal patronage will be 
likely not only to contribute to the carrying 
of talents into beneficial channels, but may 
be tiie means of preventing them from being 
diverted into fuch as are dangerous. And 
Vrhen it is received as an univerfally efta- 
blifiied principle, that the diredtion of the 
b^ft abilities t^ none but the founded pur- 
pofes, is the way to •enfure the favour of the 
prince, ^U be an additional fpur to genius 
to turn its efforts to' the promotion, ^f virtue 
and of public utility.— *Sucii are the views, 
fuch the exertbns, fuch the felicities of a 
patriot king, of a Qiriftian politician! 
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CHAP. XXI. 

,1 ^ 

The Importance of Royal Exapiple in prcmoU 
ing Loyalty. — On Fal/ePatrhfifm. — Public 
Spirit. 

jHL wise prince will be virtuotis, were it 
only through policy. The meafure of his 
power is the ruk of his duty. He who 
prafliifes virtue and piety himfelf, not only 
holds out a broad Ihelter to the piety and 
virtue of others, but his example is a living 
law, efficacious to many of thofe who 
would treat written laws with Contempt. 
The good conduft of the prince will make 
others virtuous ; and the virtuous arq always 
the peaceable. It is the voluptuous, the 
prodigal, and the licentious who are the 
.needy, the unfettled, and the difcontented, 
who love cbunge, and promote, difturbsuice. 
If fomttimes the affluent, and the inde- 
pendent, fwell the catalogue of public 
difturbers, they will frequently be found 

to 
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to be men of inferior abilities, ufed by the 
defigning as ncceffary implements to ac- 
compliih their work. The one fet furnifli 
mifchief, the other means, Salluft has, 
in four exquifitely chofen words, given, in 
the character of one innovator^ that of 
almofl the whole tribe, — Alieni appeiens^fui 
profufus. But allegiance is the fruit of 
fober integrity ; and fidelity grows on the 
ftock of independent honefty. As there is 
little public honour, where there is little 
private principle j fo it is to be feared, there 
will be little private principle, at lead*, 
among young perfons of rank, where the 
throne holds out tTie example of a contrary 

I conduft. 

» • - . . . 

It is true, that public virtue and public 
fpirit are things, which all men, of all par- 
I ties, and. all charafters, equally agree to ex- 

i tolj equally defire to have the credit of 

j)ofleflingi The reputation of patriotifm is 
eagerly coveted by the moll oppofite charac- 
ters ; and purfued by the mod contradiftory 
^meansj by thofc who feduloufly fupport 

c 2 the 
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the throne and conftitution, and by ifiofe 
tvho labour no Icfs feduloufly to fubvett 
them. Even the moft faftious, thofe whd 
are governed by the bafeft felfiftnefs, afpire 
to the dfgAity of a charafter, againft which 
their leading principle and their aftual prac- 
tice conftantlv militate.. 

Biit patrlbis of this ft amp are* chiefly- 
on the watch to exemplify their public 
fpirit in their' own reftlefs wayj they are 
anxioufly looking oat for Ibme pirobablef 
occurrence^ which may draw them into 
notice, and are more eager to fifh for fame, 
in the troubled waters of putlk commotion, 
than difpofed to live in the quiet exercife 
of thofe habitual virtues, which, if general, 
would preclude the polfibility of any com- 
motion at all. Thefe innovatinc: reformers 
always affedt to fuppofe more virtue in 
mankind, than they know they fliall find, 
while their own pradice commonly exhibits 
a low ftandard of that imaginary perfefiioA 
on which their fallacious reafonings art 
grounded* There is fcarcely any difpolf- 

tioa 
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i;ion w4uch kads to th?s ffi-ftigvis fpirit more 
j|ian a reftlefs vanity, bccaufe. it is a temper 
which -induces a man to be making a conti- 
npal comparifon of himfelf with others* 
His fenle of his oym fuperior merit and 
inferior fortime, will fill his mini with 
perpetual competition with the inferior 
merit and fuperior fortune of thofe aboye 
him. He wjli ever prefer a ftorm ia 
which he may become confpicuous, to a 
,calm in which he is already fecure. Such 
a foi-difant patriot does not feel for the 
general interejfts of his country, but only 
|br that portion of it which he himfelf 
may have a chance of obtaining. Though 
J0L loud declaimer for fhe privileges of uni- 
.yerfal map, he really fees no part of the 
ivhol^ circle pf human happinefs, except 
ihat fegraent which he is carving for him- 
jfelf. He does not rejoice in thofe plentifiil 
4ews of heaven, which are fertilizing the 
general foil, but in thofe which fatten his 
.own paftures. " It is not," fays the adr 
mir^ble South, ^^ from the common, but 

P 3 Jbf 
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the inclofure, from which he calculates his 
advantages.^* * 

But true public fpirit is not the new- 
born offspring of fudden occafion, nor the 
incidental fruit of cafual emergency, nor 
the golden apple thrown out to conten- 
tious ambition. It is thatgehujncpatriotifra, 
which bell prevents difturbance, by dif- 
couraging every vice that leads to it. It 
fpririgs from a combination of dilinterefted- 
rets, integrity, and content. It is the re- 
fult of many long cheriflied domeftic cha- 
rities. Its femihal principles exift in a 
fober love of liberty, order, law^ peace, 
and juftice, the befh fafeguards of the 
throne, and the oijly happinefs of the 
people. Inilead of that felfiih patriotifin 
which, in ancient Rome, confifted in fub- 
verting the comfort of the reft of the 
world, the public fpirit of a Britifh pa- 
^ triot is not only confiftent with Chriftianity, 
but (maugre the aflertion of a wit already 
quoted *) in a good degree diftated by it. 

* Soamc Jenvns. 

His 
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His religion, fo far from forbidding, even 
enjoins him to conlider himfelf as fuch a 
member of the body politic, fuch a joint of 
the great maclilne^ that, remembering the 
deffeftof a pin maydifconcerta fyftem, he 
labours to fill up his individual part as affi- 
duoully as if the motion of every wheel, the 
effeft of every fprin?, the fuccefs of the 
whole operation, the fafety of the ent're 
communitv depended on his fmgle conduQ:, 
This patriotifm evinces itfelf by facrifices in 
the rich, -by fubmiflion in the poor, by exer- 
tions in the able, ftmng in their energy, but 
quiet in their operation ; it evinces itfelf by 
the fober fatisfaftion of each in cheerfully 
filling the ftation ^'hich is afligned him by 
Providence, inftead of afpiring to that which 
is • pointed out by ambition ; by each man 
performing with confcientious ftri£i:nefs his 
own proper duty, inftead of defcanting with 
milleading plaufibility, and unprofitable elo- 
fluence, on the duties of other men. 
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CHAP. XXIL 

0n the Graces of DeportTiienf. — The TUffoft-i 
iions necejfary for Bufinefs. — Habits of 
dorriejiic Life. 

^^ 1 hose/* fays Lord Bacon, " who arc 
accompliflied in the forms of urbanity, are 
tapt to pleafe themfelves in it fo much, as 
•feldom to afpire to higher virtue.'* Not- 
withftanding the general truth of the maxim, 
'and the high authority by which it comes 
recommended, yet condefcending and gra- 
cious manners fhoujd have their full fharq 
in finifhing the royal character y but they 
fliould have only their due ffiare. They 
' fliould never be reforted to as a fubftitute 
for that worth, of which they are the bell 
-decoration. In all the graces of deport- 
ment, whatever appears outwardly ex^g- 
jng, fhould always proceed from fomething 

deeper tha?i itfelf, — The fair fabric, which 

• 
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^s' feea, muft be f utppcoted by a folid fouQr 
Nation which is out of fight ; the loftiefl: 
|>yraiiHd muft rife from the^ breaded bafe i 
^Ihe xnoft beautiful flower from the mdt 
^¥altoble root ; fwe^tnefs of manners mi^ 
.t)e the e£Fe^ of benevolence of heart 4 
^ability of fpeech ihould proceed from a 
Well-regulated temper ; a folicitude to oblige 
.flKadd fpring from an inward lenle of the 
.duty owing to our fellow-creatures ; the 
.bounty of the ba^s mud refult from the 
•feeling of the heart j the proprieties of con- 
yerfation^ from a found internal .principle ^ 
kindnefs, attention, and all the outward 
^f[Taces, ihould be the efied of habits and 
' difpofitions lying in the mind, ^and ready tQ 
. fliew th^nielves in action, whenever the 
. pccafion prefem^ itfelf. 

Juft views of herfelfji and of what fhe 
owes to the world, of that gentlenefs which 
Chriftianity inculcates, and that;:]gracioufnef$ 
. which her flation enjdnsj will, taking ibe 
pfual advantages into the siccount, fcarcely 
: fail to produce in th^e royal pupil a deport- 
ment, 
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ment, at once, dignified hid engaging. The 
firmeft fubftanccs alone are fufceptible of 
the moft exqnifitc poliQ), while the meaneft 
inaterials will admit* of being varniflied. 
True fine breeding never betrays any tine- 
tare of that vanity, which is the efFeft of a 
tnind ftruggling to conceal its faults ; nc^ 
of that pridc^ which is not confcious of pof- 
feifingimy; This genuine poiitenefs refult* 
ing froth illuftrious- birth, inherent fenfe, 
and implanted virtue, wiU render fuperfluous 
the documents of Chefterfield, and the in- 

•ftpjftiohs of Caftiglione. 

But the acquifition of engaging manners, 
and all the captivating graces of deport- 

' ihent, need lefs occupy the mind of the 
royal perfon, as fhe will acquire thefe at- 
traftions by a fort of inftinft, almofl: with- 
out rimetxr pains* They will naturally be 

' copied from thofe illuftrious examples of 

'grace, eafe, and condefcendipg dignity, 
which fill, and which furround the throne. 
And flic will have the lefs occafion for 
looking ta remote, or foreign examples, 

'• to 
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to lesim the true arts of popularity, while 
the illuftrious perfonage who wears thb 
crown, continues to exhibit not only a 
Jiving p/attcrn by what honeft iheans thie 
warm afFedtions of a people are won, - but 
by what reftitude, piety, snd patriotifm, 
they may be preferved, and increafcd, under 
every fucceffion of trial, and every nciiEtudie 
df'circumftance. ' 

Among the habits which it is important 
for a prince to acquire, there is not one 
more efiential than a love of bufmefs. 
Lord Bacon has, among his Eflfays, an 
admirable chapter, both of counfel and 
caution, refpedting difpatch m affairs, which, 
as it is Ihort and pointed, tlie royal pupil 
might commit to memory^ He advifes to 
meafure difpatch not by the time of fitting 
to bufinefs, but by the advancement of the 
bufinefs itfelf ; and reprobates the affeda- 
tion of thofe, who, " to gain the rq>utati<m 
of men of difpatch, are only anxious for 
' the credit of having done a great deal in a 
little' time j ^ and who abbreviate, not by 

• coi^ 



XDntraSiflg, hul t)y cuftbgvoff/f-^Qn ^ 
idtfaer hand, procx^Lfiiaation \$^rs out timf ^ 
.aii4 ^ccompIHkes nqtliiiiig. lodifUa^laefs 
^o in the framing of ideas, and confufion 
4n the difor4eily cUipoi^ion of them, per^- 
plex bufineft as much as irrefQiution im« 
;pedes it. Julius Cae&r was a model in thi$ 
.refped ; ^th all his turbulence of ambition, 
with all his eagcmefs of enterpri;&e, with all 
his celerity of difpatch, hk judgment uni- 
formly appears to have been cool and ferenej 
^d even in the midft of the nioft cpmpli* 
.cated tranfa^ons, m perplexity *i? ever 
xnanifefi: in his xondud:, qo ipntanglement m 
his thoughts, no confufiion in h)s expref • 
iions. lience, we caunot but infer, that 
.an unamb^uous clearnefs in the planning of 
• afiairs,;a lucid order in arranging, and a 
^perfeveriag, but npt precipitate, difpatch in 
. condu£Ung them, arc the pnec^uivocal mark$ 
ofafuperiormmd. 

Yet, though dillribution, o|-der, and arr 

rai^gement, are the foul of bufmefs, evei) 

-thefe mull not be too miaute, " for he tha^ 

does 



docs Aot divide/* feys the great audiority 
above cited, •* will never enter clearly into 
biifihefs, and he who divides toomud), will 
iibt come but 6f it <5learfy." - ' 

A Prince fhould Come to tlie tralnfeftioA 
of bufinefs, With ^ prepared, but not with 
a prejudiced riiind : and the inind wfcich h 
befl fumiftied fdf the concern i^tlrich' it ig 
about to ihveftigate, while ii will be leafk 
liable to be drawn a'fide by perfaicfion, will 
be molt open to truth, and moft dl^fed 
to yield to convlAidn, becaufe ft wiH have 
already weighed the arguments, and ba- 
lanced the difficulties* 

' A great ftatefman of that nation to which 
we are rather apt to afcribe iteadmefs than 
rapidity, has bequeathed a valuable leflbtt to 
princes for the difpalch of bufinefs^ It is 
"well known, that De Wit afligned it as the 
chief reafon why he had himfelf been 
enabled to p^refecute fuch a mtdtiplidty of 
concerns fo eafily, was by^ alwayr doin^ om 
thing at a time. 
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. It is, tl^ercfore -importantj not only fully 

%o poffefs -the mind with the affair which is 

under cpnfideration, but to b^ftow on it an 

undivided attention, an, application whicjh 

cannot be diverted by irrelevant or inferior 

objeds,j and to poffefs a firmnefs which 

cannot be Ihaken from its purpofe by art or 

flattery ; cautions the more neceffary, as we 

are affurcd ,by a penetrating obferver, that 

even the ftrong mind of Elizabeth was. not 

always proof againft fuch attacks.— One of 

the fecretaries of this great cjupen . never 

.came to her to fign bills, that he idid not 

firft take care to engage her in deep dit 

.coixrfe about other weighty bufinefs, that, 

.by thus pre-occupying her mind, he might 

draw off' her attention fix>m the bilk to 

which he wanted her fignature. 

For the private habits of life, and pro* 
priety of ccHidufl: to thofe around her, queen 
Mary^ as defcribed by bifliops JBurnet * and 

♦"'See rfpto'ally bifhop Burnet's Effay on qace^ 
lAacy. 

Powlerji 
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fowler, feems to have been a- modeL Her 
goodnefs was the mofi: imoftentatiou$» her 
,gentlenef8 the moft unaffeded) her piety 
the mofl inwoven into her habits, her cha«> 
rity the beft principled, and her generofity 
the moft difcriminating ! Vanity and felfc 
love feem to have been not. merely out. 
wardly repreffed from a lenfe of decorum, 
but to have b,ecn inwardly extinguilhed ; 
and {he did not want the veil of art to conr 
ccial faults which were not working within. 
She feems to h^ve united confummate dif- 
cretion, with the moft confcientious fince- 
jity. She could deny, fays her adrniring 
biographer, the moft earneft folicitationg^ 
with a true firmnefs, when Ihe thought th^ 
perfon for whom they where made, did not 
merit them. She pofleffed one quality of 
peculiar value in her ftation, a gentje, but 
effeftual method of difcouraging calumny. 
If any indulged a fpirit of cenforioufncfs in 
her prefence, continues he, fhe would a% 
^ them, if they had read archbifhop Tillotfon'« 

fcrmon 
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fcrmon on Evil-fpcaking ? or give thetii 
fome other pointed, but deficate reproof. 

Princes fhould never forget, that whert 
fincerity is expefted, freedom muft be 
allowed ; and, that they who (hew them- 
felws difpleafed at truth, muft not be fur- 
prized if they never hear it* ' In all their 
intercourfe, they Ihould not only be ha^ 
bituated to expeft from othersj but to 
pradlife themfelves, the moii fimple vera- 
city ; they fliould no more employ flattery, 
than exaft it. It will be neceflSiry for them 
to bear in mind, that fuch is the fdfilhnefe 
of the human helrt, that we are not difin- 
lerefted in our very praifes ; and that, in 
eaxeffivc commendation, we commonly 
confider ourfclves more than the perfoh 
-we.commcnd. It is often father a difguifed 
cfifeft of our own vanity, than any real 
adnuration of the perfon we extol. That 
flattery which appears fo liberal is, in faft, 
one of the fecret artifices of felf-love ; it 
leoks generous, but it is in reality covetous; 

7 , and 
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Ttttd praife is not fo much a ftte gift^ a« 
a mercenary commerce, fofv^hkh we hope^ 
to reteive, in return, mb^re than a"h equi<» 
Valenti 

- Is tlieiie liot fomething far more cunning 
UtiaLtt noble jA that popular aft, which 
Hiny tfecomniehcls, ** to be liberal of prallfe 
to another for any thmg' ik livhich you 
yourfelf excel?" — The motive is Turdy 
feifilh, that whether you deferve it or not, 
j^ou may thus^ either way, be certain of 
fecurihg the fuperiority to y'ourfclf. — ^tf cen- 
fuf6 Hvtuits th^ tdndemefs of charity to mak« 
k ufeftil, prdfe requires the itiodefty cif 
irftth, and the finftity of juftice to render it 
fofe. It k obfetvible, that in the facre(i 
Senpfiires, whith we fhdujd do well always 
to tiytifvAt as our riibdel, though there ii 
iometimfts (imple commen4ati<7n, yet thete 
18 nd axcjeflive praiffe, nor ever Hm Hightefl 
titldure 6f ^agge^tioh. 

But thcr^ is a fault, tlie ifireat oppofite 
to flattery, whiefe fhoutd ^h equal vigi- 

vot.^ii* i> laface 
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lance be guarded againft* There is ho* 
thing which more eSedually weans^ attach-^ 
jment, and obilru&s popularity, than the 
indulgence of intemperate fpeech, andpetu^ 
lant wit. And they who, in very exalted 
ftations, unfortunately feel a propenfity . t6 
impetoofity or farcafm, would do well» if 
they will not reprefs the feeling (which 
would be the fbortefl way), not to let it 
break out in pointed fentences, or cutting 
fayings^ (harp enough to give pain, and 
fhort enough to be remembered. It has 
this double difadvantage ; every wound 
made by a royal hand is mortal to the 
feelings of thofe on whom it is inflided ; 
and every heart which is thus wounded^ is 
alienated. Befides, it- is an evil, which 
^' gathers ftrength by going,*' The faying^ 
of Princes are always repeated, and th$y 
are not always^ repeated faithfully. Lord 
Bacon records feveral inftances of Sove* 
reigns who ruined themselves by this fenten- 
tious indiicretion* The mifchief of concifi; 

favinge. 
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fayings, he obferves, is that *' they are darts, 
fuppofcd to be fhot from thdr fecret inten* 
tions, while long difcourfes are flat, lefs 
noticed, and little remembered." 
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CHAP. XXffl. 

On the Choice of Society. — Sincerity the Bond 
of familiar Intereourfe. — Liberality. — • 
Inflances of Ingratitude in Princes. — On 
raijing the Tone of Cmverfation* — And 
of Manners. 

x RiNCEs can never fall into a more fatal 
error, thto when, in mixing with difho* 
nourable fociety, they fancy, either that 
their choice can confer merit, or their 
prefence compenfate for the want of it. It 
is, however, fometimes very difficult for 
them to difcover the real charafter of thofe 
around them, becaufe there may be a 
kind of confpiracy to keep them in-the 
dark. But there is one principle of felec- 
tion, which will in general direfl: them w^l^ 
in the choice of their companions, that of 
chufing pcrfons, who, in their ordinary 
habits, and in feleding the companions of 
their own fiours^of relaxation, fliew their 

4 regard 
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rt^d for HK^raUty and virtue. From filch 
men as thefe. Princes may more reafonably 
fexpe£t to hear the language of truth. Such 
peribns wiU not be naturally led to comuve 
at the ^ces. of their mafter, in order to 
juftify their own } they have H9 intereft in 
bdng difhoneft. 

The people are not unnaturally led to 
form their judgment of the real principles 
^nd character of the prince, from the con- 
duct and manners of his companions and 
favourites. Were not the f^bjefts of the 
unhappy Charles I. in fome degree excufer 
ble, for not doii^g full juftice to the piety 
and moral worthy which really belonged to 
his charader^ when they faw that thofe 
who were his moft ftfenuous advocates, 
w«re, in general, avowedly profligate and 
profane ?— ^If a monarch haye the efpecial 
happinefs of poffeffing a friend, let him be 
valued as the moft precious of all his pot 
feffions. Let him be encouraged to dif- 
fharge the beft office of fri^idihip, by 
\ , p 3 finding. 
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finding, that the frankeft reproofs, inflead C5f 
generatmg a formaMty too fatally indicative 
of decaying affeftjon, are produiflive, evea 
. when they may be conceive'd to be milplaced, 
of warmer returns of cordiality. 

But kings, whet{ier zStazl or expei^ianf, 
muft not hope, in general, to find this 
honeft franknefe. They muft not exped 
to have their opinions contrqverted, or their 
errors expofcd direftly or openly. They 
fhould, therefore, accuftom themfelves to 
hear and underftand the ftill fmall voice* 
in which any difepprobation will be likely 
to be conveyed ; they fhpuld ufe themfelves 
to catch a hint, and to profit from an 
tmalogy ; they (hould be on the watch tc> 
difcover the fenfe which is entertained of 
their own principles or condufl:, by ob^ 
ferving the language which is ufed con- 
cerning fimilar principles and conduQ: in 
others. They muft confider themfelves al 
lying under fpecial difadvantages, iii refped 
Jo the difcovery of truth, wherever th^y are 
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(iiemfelves coneemed ; and muft, therefore, 
feive to become poffeffed of it, with propor* 
tionate diligence and caution. 

If an infinuating favourite find It more 
advantageous to himfelf to flatter than 
to counTel his Prince, counfel will be with- 
held, and obfequioufnefs will be pra£tifed. 
The Prince, in return, will conclude him- 
felf to be always in the right, when he 
finds that he is never oppofed ; and the 
remembrance of his faults, and the duty of 
GorredHng them, will be obliterated in the 
conftant approbation which he is confident* 
of receiving^ 

Difcretion is a quality fo Important in a 
royal perfon, that he fiiould early be taught 
Ac moil abfolute control over his own 
mind. He ihould learn, that no momen- 
tary warmth of feeling fhould eyer betray . 
a Prince into die difclofure of any thing 
which wifdom or duty requires him to con- 
oeaL But, while he is thus vigilantly care- 
ful not to conamit himfelf, he ihould feldom 

D4 appeaf 
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vhom prudence foffei^s lijm tOi^OoWo* I 

There is fcargely a itiorje unqugftiensWfi j 

eyi<kiice of foimd feiife aB4 fetf-po^lSon, 
thaa never to feem b«rt|eimi ^kh a fecx»fe 
of Qpe*$ o^n i apr £^ &r^r m^rk of tiruis 
pblj^eoefe, i[han not to^ p^y curif>:ttfly .into, 
tkit of auiother. " 1 he pe^fedion of be»- 
hiviour/* feys tivy, though fee feid it dnr I 

anothfcr pc<?afion, *^ i$ for a- pian (be iivgb^ 
Rave laid a Ifriace) to retain his own dig*: 
a^, without iatruding > o« th^ liberty q| 
another/* ,. 

Thofe who have foUcitation$ to m^ke»> \ 

ftoald n:cver b^ve reafon.gjv^n them to 
iirfpecl:, th^t they can wori: their wsiy t^ 
the royal favour by flatteries which jGbothc; 
rather than by truths, vrbtj^h ^Slightcn* 
Above all, a Prince iSiould avoid difcova:-. 
ijpg fuch weaknefles aa. may .encour^o: 
luitors to expfifit fuccefs m^ their appljcir; 
tionfi, by fuich a fpirit of accommodatiin* , 
foch filly compliments, fen^iic lacrifig^gi^ wd, 

* unworjhy 



tdtmmhf^ adt)fatfan> as are derbgatcr/ to 
bis ufixkr&ndmg', and difgracelul to hu 
phaxader *. 

A royal 

* It would feem fuperfluous to guard the royal 
mind againft fuch petty dangers, did not hiftory fur- 
nHhfoBiaay inftances of their iEefc^. How muA 
the Mreak vanity of King James I. laid him open to 
thefe defpicable flatteries, we have fome curiout 

*■- * 

Ipecimens in a letter of Lord Thomas Howard to 
8ir John Harrington, from which we extra^ tho 
foUowmg pafTage. In advidng hit friend how ta 
condudl himfelf in the king's prefence, in order to 
advance his fortune, after fome other counfel, he adds, 
'^ Touch but lightly on religion. Do not of yoar«v 
" felf fay, " this is good or bad ;" but if it were 
** your majefty's good opinion, I myfelf (hould think 
fo. In private difcourfe, theki^g fcldom ipeakethft 
of any man's temper, difcrction, or good virtues ; 
** fo meddle not at all ; but find out a clue to guide. 
** you to the heart, mofl delightful to his mind.— •> 
*f I wiH advife one thing ; the roan Jennet* wherepQ, 
** the king rideth every day, muft not be forgotten 
•f to be praifed^ and the good furniture above all.. 
"What loft a great man much notice the other day». 
*^. a noble did come in fuit of a place, and faw 
'f title. king mountiag the roan, delivered his petitioni 
*♦ which was heeded and read, but no anfwcr given, 
" The ndbfc departed, and came to courte the next 

" day, 
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A royal pcribn ihould jcarly be Ung^t 
that it is no fmall part of wifdom and 
virtue to repel improper requefts* But^ 
while firm in the principle as Chriflian duty 
requires, it is no violation of that duty to 
be as gentle in the expreflion, as Chriflian 
l^dnefs demands ; never forgetting the; 
well-known circumftance, that of two fo» 
vereigps of the houfe of Stuart, one refufed 
favours in a more gracious manner than 
the other granted them. It is, therefore^ 
not enough that a Prince (hould acquire the 
difpofition to confer favours, he fliould alfo< 



** day, and got no anfwer again. The LordTrea- 

** furer was then preffed to move the king's pleafure' 

** toncBing the petition. When the king was ailced 

** for anfwer thereto, he faid, in fome wrath, " Shall 

** along give heed to a dirty paper, when the beggar 

** noticeth not his gilt ftimips?" Now it fell out," 

** that the king had new furniture, when the poble 

•* faw him in the courte yard, but he being over- 

** charged with confufion, palTed by admiring the* 

** dreffing of the ' horfe. Thus, good knight, our ' 

*• noble fiuled in his fuit.*' 

Nugae Ajatiquz. ' 

^ultiyat^ 
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culiivate the talent. He fhould not only 
know how and when to commend, and 
how and when to beftow, but alfo how and 
when t© refufe ; and fhould carefully ftudy 
the important and happy art of difcriminat- 
ing between thofe whofe merit deferves 
favour, and thofe whofe neceffities demanfi^ 
relief. It fliould be eftablifhed into a habit, 
to make no vague promifes, raife no falfe 
hopes, and difappoint no hopes which have 
6een fairly raifed. 

• Princes (hould never flielter -their mean- 
ing under ambiguous exprcflions ; nor ufe 
any of thofe equivocal or general phrafes^ 
which may be interpreted any way, and 
which, either from their ambiguity or in- 
determinate loofenefs, will be tranflated 
into that language, which happens to fuit 
the hopes or the fears of the petitioner. It 
ihould ever be remembered, that a hafty 
promife, given to gain time, to fave ap« 
pearances, to ferve a preffing emergency, or 
to avoid a prefent. importunity, and not 

performed when the occafion occurs, docs 
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as much harm to the promifcr in a politie^li 
as in a moral view. For the final 4i%^- 
pointment of fuch raifed expcftations will do 
an injury more than equivalent to ai^y temp- 
porary advantage, which could be derived 
from making the promife. Even the wifet 
^Iporldly politicians have been aware of thi& 
Cardinal Richelieu, overbearing as he wasi, 
ftill prefervcd the attachment of his adhe^ 
rents, by never violating his engagements ; 
while Mazarin, whofe vices were of a 
bafer (brain, was true to no man, and, there- 
fore, attached no man. There was no 
fet of people on whom he could depends, 
becaufe there was none whom he had not 
deceived. Though his lefs elevated capa- 
city, and more moderate ambition, envied 
hfan to be lefs fplendidly mifchievous than 
his predeceifor, yet his bad faith and want 
pf honour, his falftiood and low cunning, 
as they prevented ail men from confiding 
in him during his life, fp have they 
configned his memory to perpetual detef 
tation. 

In 



J 



' tn habituadng Princes to ilel^lifc to coti^ 
fer favours on the defervittg, k ftoitld be 
femembered, that where it is right t6 beftoi^t? 
them at all, it is alfo right not to wait tiH 
they are folicited. But, if^faife the royal 
perfon is taught to confider .diunificeoce «9 
a truly princely virtue, yet an eboiS ddfifii^ 
tion of what true^ and efpecialiy "whtd, rbyal, 
inufiificence is, will be one 'of the btoft 
lalutary leiTons he can learn. libtraMty b 
dne of the brightefl: ftars in die lirholQ 
conftellation of virtues ; but it Aiaes laoft 
benlgnantly, when it does natdcfiwd o^ 
its own folitary lufire, but bteoids it njn 
vfiiii the confluent racfiance ^of ibt jliir* 
rounding lights* The individual &voiar 
muft not intrench on any fwpimor idaka $ 
no bounty muft infringe on its -migfabottr* 
ing vtrtu^s» jufttcej or difcretipn ; not meA 
it take its charider from its outnardiy lO" 
fembling vices, oftentation, raiaCy, or pro'- 
fufion. Real merit xsl every kind (bould* 
be remunerated j but thofe who poflbfs 
merits foreign from their own profeffion, 

though 
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though they fliould be ftill rewarded, flioald 
not be remunerated out of the refources of 
that profeffion. Nor fhould talents, however 
confidarable, which are irrelevant to the 
profeffion, be made a motive for placing a 
fnan in it. Louis XIV. chofe Father la 
Chaife for his confcffor, becaufe he under- 
ftood fomething of medals ! 

There is an idea of beautiful humaliity 
fuggefted to Princes in the Speftator *, in 
a fiSkious account of the emperor Phara- 
mond, who made it his refreihmerit from 
the toils of bufinefs, and the fatigues of 
ceremony, to pafs an hour or two in the 
apartment of his favourite, in giving au* 
dience to the claims of the meritorious^ 
tod in drying the tears of the afflifted. 
The entrance by which the forrowful ob- 
tained accefs, was called the oate of thb 
VNHAPPY. A munificent prince may, in 
fome degree, realize this idea.— And what 
proportions in architedure, what magni- 

* Number 84. 

ficence 
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ikence iii dimenfions, what fplendour of 
decoration, can poiiibly adorn a royal palace 
fo glorioufly, as fuch a gate of the unhappy ? 

A royal pcrfon fliould he early taught, by 
an invincible love of juftice, and a conftant. 
exercife of kindnefs, feeling, and gratitude^ 
to invalidate that maxim^ that, in a court, 
/es abferis et les mourans ont toujours tort. 
Pe fhould poffefs the generofity, not to 
expe£t his favourites to facrifice their lefs 
fortunate friends in order to make their 
court to him. Examples of this ungenerous 
felfiflinefs, (hould be commented on in read- 
ing. Madame de Maintenon facrificed the 
exemplary Cardinal de Noaillcs, and the 
elegant and virtuous Racine, to the unjufl: 
refentment of the king, and refufed to incur 
the ri(k of difpleafing. him by defending her 
opprelTed and injured friends. 

We have already mentioned the remu- 
neration of fervices.— In a reign where all 
iras bafenefs, it is not eafy to fix on a paf '^ 
ticular inftance ; elfe the negleO: manifefted 
by Charts II • towards the author of Huii- 
• ♦ ' bras. 
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bras, carries on it a ftain of peculiar ingra- 
titude. It is the more unpaidonable, becaufe 
the monarch had tafte enough to appro* 
date, and frequently to qAott with adnaira- 
lion the wit of Butler : a Wit not tranfiently 
empk))r€d to promote Jbis pleafure, or to 
•win his favour ; but loyally and laborioufly 
^ercifed in compofing dne of the mofi 
ingenious and original, and unqueftionaUy,^ 
the moil learned poein in the Englifh Ian* 
guage. A poem, tvhich, independently of 
ks literary merit, did more to advance the 
royal caufc, by ftigmatizing with unparaU 
ieled powers of irony and ridicule, the fana-» 
ticifm and hypocrify of the ufurper's paity^ 
than had perhaps been efie£):ed by all tho 
biilx)rians, morsilifts, divines, and i>o£tii 
tians put together* It is not ni^ant, howi 
ever, to give unqualified pfaife to tim 
pioem. I^rdm the heaty charges of levity,^ 
and even of prophan^nefs, Hudibras caimot 
be vindicated ; and i fcrupulous fovereigfl 
ixrould have wifbed that his caiife had been 
ferved by better means. Such a forereign 

was 
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^asTiot Gharies. So far from it, niay it 
not be feared, that fliefe grievous blemifhes, 
inftead of alienating the king from the poet, 
vrould too |}r6bably have been an additional 
ipotive for his approbation of the work, and 
confequently, could not have been his reafon 
for neglefling the author *? 
.< A fomewhat fimilar imputation of ia* 
gratitude ' to\rards Philip de Comines, 
though on different grounds of fervicc, 
detrads not a little from the far more 
eftimaWe charafter of Louis XII. As it 
vas this monarch's honourable boaft on 
another occaiibn, that the king of France 
xlever refetited the injuries oflFered to the 
duke of Orleans, it fhould have been 

* Dryden alfo mjiterially ferved the royal caufe by 
Kis admirable poem of Abfalom and AchitopheI» 
vhicb determined the conquest of the Tories, after the 
excluiion parliaments. But, Dryden was a profligate, 
whom no virtuous monarch could patronize. Though, 
when a prince refufes to remunerate the a£^ual fervices 
of a firft«>rate genius* becaufe he is an unworthy man, 
it would be a£ling confidently to withhold all favour 
from thofe who have oqjy the vices without the 
tsdents. 

r VOL. 11. s equally 



eqimU7 hit care^ that the fenrices perforin^ 
£pr the one fhould nerer have beea forgotten : 
by the other. 

To confer cfignity mi ufeful elegance oUp 
the hpur» of focial plbafore and rekkxation^ 
is a tafeait of pecicliar vdkie, and one of 
which an higBIy educated prin^ is in more^ 
complete po&ffion, than aaiy other human 
bemg^ He may turn ev^en the paflbig: 
topics of &e day rogood account, hy cot* 
feding the general opinion j and may gaiiv 
clearer xhws of ordinadry events and op«' 
nions, by bearing themr feithfully related^' 
and fairly canvaifed. Inflead of failing in> 
wilh the prevaifing talk Sop levity ands: 
trifles, he may^ widioyit |he fmalleft dimi^ 
nution pf ch^erfulnefs or wit . in the coji- 
verfation, ia&nfibly divei;t^it& current intor 
the pureft chsanneb* The ilan&s'd of fo-- 
ciety may be gracefully, and almoft inw 
perceptibly, raifed by exciting the attentioiv 
to (jueftions of tafte, morals, ingenuity, and 
literature. Under fuch aufpicious influence,^ 

« - ■ 

eyery talent will not only be ei^ited, bu& 
4^ dice^ed 



direfted to its true end. Eveiy tafte for 
what is excellent will be awakened j eVerj^ 
mental faculty, and moral feeling, will be 
Quickened j and the royal perfon, by the 
urbanity and condefcenfion with which he 
thus calls forth abilities to their beft exerdfe^ 
will fecm to have infufed new powers into 
his honoured and delighted guefts. 

A Prince is " the maker of manners j'^ 
and as he is the model of the court, fo is 
the court the model of the metropolis, and 
the metropolis of the reft of the kingdom. 
He Ihould carefully avail himfelf of the rare 
advantage which his ftation affords, of giving, 
through this widely extended fphere, the 
tone to virtue, as well as to manners. He 
fliouTd bear in ihind, that high authority 
becomes a moft pernicious power, when, 
either by example or countenance, it is made 
the inftrument of extending ai^d eftablilhing 
corruptions^ 

We have given an inftance of the 
powerful effeft of example in Princes, 
in the influence which the JincerHy of 

E 2 Henry 
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Henry IV. of France had on thofe about 
him.. An inftance equally ftriking may be 
adduced of the eagemefs with which the 
fame monarch was imitated in his vices. 
Henry was paffionately addifted to gaming, 
and the contagion of the king's example 
unhappily fpread with the utmoft rapidity, 
not only through the whole court, but the 
whole kingdom. 

And when, not gaming only, but other 
irregularities ; — when whatever is notori- 
oufly wrong, by being thus countenanced 
and protefted, becomes thoroughly efta*- 
blilhed and fafhionable, few will be afhamed 
of doing wrong. Every thing, indeed, 
which the court reprobates will continue 
to be ftigmatized; but unhappily, every 
thing which it countenances will ceafe to 
t)S difreputable. And that which was 
accounted infamous under a virtuous, 
would ceafe to be difreputable under a cor- 
rupt reign. For, while vice is difcourage4 
by the higheft authority, notwithftanding it 
may be praflifed, it will flilL be accounted 

diflic- 
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dilhonQurable ; but when that difcounte- 
nance is withdrawn, Ihame and diflionout 
will no longer attend it. The contamina- 
tion will fpread wider, and defcend lowerj 
and purity will infenfibly lofe ground, when 
even notorious deviations from it are no 
longer attended with difgrace. 

Anne of Auftria has been flattered by 
hiftorians, for having introduced a more 
refined poUtenefs into the court of France, 
and for having multiplied its amufements. 
We hardly know whether this remark is 
meant to convey praife or cenfure* It is 
certain, that her cardinal, and his able pre- 
deceflbr, had addrefs enough to difcover^ 
that the moft efFeftual method of eftablifh- 
ing a defpotic government, was to amufe 
the people, by encouraging a fpirit of difli- 
pation, and feduloufly providing objects 
for its gratification. Thefe dextrous politi- 
cians knew, that to promote a general 
paflion for pleafiire and idlenefs, would, by 
engaging the minds of the people, render 
them lefs dangerous ohfervers, both of the 

jL 3 minifter$ 
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xninifters and of their foverdgns. This 
projedj^ which had perhaps only a tempo-^ 
my view, had lafting confequenccs. The 
national charader was fo far changed by 
its fucoefs, that the country feeins to have 
)been brought to the uoanimous . conclufioiiy 
that it was pleafanter to amufe, than to de*- 
fend themfelves. ' 

It is alfo worth reniarking, that even 
where the groifefl licentioulhefs may not bf 
purfued, an unbounded paifion for exquiiite 
refinement in pleafure, and for the lu^i|- 
rious gratification of tafte, is attended with 
more deep and ferious mifchiefs than ar^ 
perhaps intended. It ftagnates higho^ 
energies ; it becomes itfelf the paramount 
principle, and gradually, by debafing the 
heart, both difinclines and difqualifies it fox 
nobler, purfuits. The court of Louis XI Y* 
exhibited a ftriking proof of this degrading 
perfeftion. The princes of the blood were; 
fo enchanted with its fafcinating fplendours, 
that they ignominioufly fubmitted to tha 
lofs of all power, importajice, and influence 

in 



in the ftate, becaufe, with a view to eftrange 
them from fituations of real ufefulnefs and 
dignity, they were gracioufly permitted to 
preiide in miltters^ of tafte and fafliion, and 
to become the fupreme arbiters in drefs, 
SffoQaclcSt and decoratk>n *• 

* It 18 Immiliating t^ the ^gaky of a Prince, when 
hk fubje^ beheve that they can recommend them- 
^y^ to h^ favour, byiiich Ipvr qti^Uficatjpnff us a nice 
atteifitioQ to p^rfons^ appearano^ and modiih attire. 
Of this we (halt produce an inffance from another' pat 
Hbge of Lord Thomas HewardV Letters^ f^ Sir John* 
i|afriA|^9ii>. << The king," (afs^ '< deOi addiive 
** good fafhion in cloaths. . I pray you give good heed 
** hereunto." I would wilh you to'^e ^11 tirSmm'ed ;* 
^ getargoQ^jerkin ^&1I bordei«dt aad itotdtodfiioit:: 
*f the king f^th, he liketh a £owing garment* Be 
** fureit be not all of one fort, but diverfely coloured 5 
^* the collar falling fomewhat down, and your nrff well 
"^ 'fti&ned^ and buihy. We haw hftely had many 
*f. gallants nffha bavejmied in their fuit for mumt of due 
** ohfervance in thefe matters. The king ia nicely heed- 
•** ful of fuch joints, and dwefleth on good lobks and 

*^ Jhaad!(9me«ccoutreiQeiit&" 

Nug8& Antiquae* 
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CHAP. XXIV. ' 

r 

0« tbe Art of moral Calculatim^ and making ^ 

true Eftimate of Things and Perfom. 

' ■• . . '. * 

A ROYAL perfon ihould early be taught 

to aft on that maxim of one of the an- 

. • '4 

cients, that the chief misfortunes bi vassi 
strife fix>m their never having learned /i^ 

■ 

true art of calculation* This moral art 
Ihould be employed to teach him, how to> 
weigh the comparative value of things j' 
and to adjuft their refpeftive claims ; af- 
figning to each that due proportion of 
time and thought to which each will, on a 
fair valuation, be found to be entitled. It 
will alfo teach . the habit of fetting the con* 
cerns of time, in contraft with thofe of 
eternity. This laft is not one of thole fpe- 
culative points, on which perfons may differ 
without danger, but one, in which an 

erroneous 
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erroneous calculation involves inextricable 
misfortune. 

It is prudent to have a continual re- 
ference not only to the value of the objeS, 
but alfo to the probability there is of at- 
taining it ; not only t« fee that it is of 
fufficient importance to . juftify our fo!ici- 
tude ; but alfo to take care, that defigns 
of remote iflue^ andproje£ts of diilant ex- 
ecution, do not fuperfede prefent and aftuij 
duties. Providence, by letting fo narrow 
limits to life itfelf, in which thefe ' objeda 
^re to be purfued, has clearly fuggefted tct 
us, the impropriety of forming fchemes, fa 
difproportionat^ in their dimenfions^ to our ' 
contra6ked fphere of adion. Nothing but 
this doftrine of moral calculation, will keep 
up in the mind a conftant fenfe' of that 
future reckoning, which, even to a private 
individual, is of unfpeakable moment : but, 
which, to a Prince, whofe refponfibility ig 
fo infinitely greater, increafes to a magni- 
tude, the full fum of which, the human 
poind would in vain attempt to efl:imate« 

This 
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This principle will iifford the mofl: falutary 
check to thofe projects of remote vain-glory, 
and poflhumous ambition, of whi€h> in al« 
moft every inftafice, it i^ diiiicuk to pro* 
nounce, whether they have b^ea mote idie^ 
cr more calamitous* 

. Hiftory, fertile as it is in fimilar leflbns^ 
iot€ not furrifh a more itiiking inftance 
cl the mifchiefs of erroneous calculation, 
^n in the character of Aiexandtn How 
falfeiy did he eftimate the poiGble exertion^ 
ef . one man^. and the extent of human life, 
when, in the courfe of his reign, which 
eventually proved a (bort one, he refolved 
to change the face of the world ; to con« 
quer its' kingdoms, to enKghten its igno* 
^ >auce, and tp redrefs its wrongs ! a chimera j 
indeed, but a glorious chimera, had he not, 
at the fame time> and to the laft hour of 
his life, indulged paffions inconfiftent with' 
his own refoltttions, and fubverfive of hit 
own fchemes* His thirty-third year put * 
period to projefts, for which many ag€» 

would hivQ been infufEcient I and the va« 

nity 
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pity of his ambition forms a forcible coit- 
traft to the grandeur of his defign3. — ^His 
gigantic empire, acquired by unequalled 
courage, ambition, and fuccefs, did- not 
gradually decay by the lapfe of time ; it did 
not yield to the imperious control of Urafigc 
events, and extraordinary circumftance?, 
which it was beyond the wifdom of man 
to forefee, or the power of man to refift ; 
but naturally, but inftantly, on 4h(5 desth of 
th^ Conqueror, it was at once broken xr 
pieces, all his fchemes were in a niomo^t 
aboliihed, and even the diifolation of hir 
own paternal inheritance was ipcedily ao- 
compliihed, by the conteAs of his immediate 
fuc^effors. 

But we need not look back to aiicient 
Greece for proofs of the danger pf crroncf 
ous calculation, while Louis XIV^ occupies 
the page of hiftory. 1 his dcfcendant of 
fifty' kings, after a triumphant reign of lixty 
years, having, like Alexander, been flat* 
-tered with the name of the great ^ and hav;- 
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ing, doubtlefs, like him, projefted to rcigh 
after his deceafe, was not dead an hour, 
before his will was cancelled; a will not 
made in fecret, and, like fome of his former 
afts, annulled by its own inherent injuftice, 
but publicly known, and generally approved 
by Princes of the blood, counfellors, and 
parliaments. This royal will was fet afide 
with lefs ceremony, than would have been 
Ihewn, in this country, to the teftament of 
the meaneft individual. All formalities were 
forgotten ; all decencies trodden under foot; 
This decree of the new executive power 
became, in a moment, as abfolute as that of 
the monarch, now fo contemptuoufly treated, 
had lately been. No explanation was given, 
no arguments were heard, no objedHons 
examined. That fovereign was totally and 
inftantly forgotten — 

^ — — whofeword 

Might yefterday have flood againft the worM ; 
And none fo poor to do him reverence. 

The plans of Cefar Borgia were fo ably 
laid, that he thought he had put himfelf 

out 
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out of the reach of Providenfed* ' It wa$ 
the boaft of this execrable ppliticiaft, tteit 
he had, by the infallible rules of a wife and 
forefeeing policy, fo furely laid the immu- 
table foundations of his own lading great; 
nefs, that of the feveral poflibilities which 
he had calculated, not one could fhake the 
liability of his fortune. If the Pope, his 
father, (hould live, his grandeur was fecure; 
if he died, he had, by his interefl:, fecured 
the next eledion. But this deep fchemer 
had forgotten to take his own mortality 
into the account. — He did not calculate ojn 
that ficknefe, which would reniove him 
from the fcene, where his prefence was 
neceiTary to fecure thefe events ; he did 
aot forefee, that, when his father died, his 
mortal enemy, and not his creatuiip, would, 
lucceed, and, by fucceeding, would defeat 
every thing. — Above all, he did not cal- 
culate, that, when he invited to his palace 
nine cardinals, for whofe fupper he had 
prepared a deadly poifon, in order to get 

their 
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their Wealth mto hrs own hands— 'he did nof^ 
I93Ly^ forefecy that 

— — he but ttught 
Bloody inflru£^iont» which being taught » return . 
To plague the inventor- 
lie did not think, that literally y . 

—Even-handed jufticc 
Would gite th* ingredients of the poifon'd chalice 
To his own lips. 

He had left out of his calculation, that 
the pope, his father, would perifli by xht 
-very plot which was employed to enrich 
Kim ; while he, Bbrgia himfelf, with the mor- 
tal venom in his veins, fhould only efcape ta 
drag on a life of meannefs, and mifery, in 
want, and inprifon; with the lofs of his 
f)oundIefsf wealth and power, lofing all thofef 
adherents which that wealth and power had 
attraded^ 

It is of the laft importance, that pcrfonsr 
of high condition fhould be preferved from 
entering on their brilliant career with falfe 
principles, falfe views, and falfe maxims. 
It is of the laft importance; to teach them 

not 
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not to confound fplcndour with dignity, 
juftice with fuccefs^, merit with profperity, 
toluptuou&efs with happtnefs, refinement 
in luxury with pure taftc, deceit with faga- 
city, fufpicion with penetration, prodigality 
with a liberal Ipirit, honour with ChriflianL 
principle, Chriftian principle with fenati- 
cifm, or confcientious ftriSneis widi hj'« 
pocrify* 

Young perfons poffefs lb little clearncfa 
in thdr views, fo little diftindnefs in their 
perceptions, and are fo much inclined to 
prefer the fuggeftions of a warm fancy ta 
the fober deduftionsof reafon, that> in thei? 
purfuit of glory and celebrity, they are 
perpetually liable to take up with falfc way* 
marks ; and where they have fome general 
good intentions refpefting the end, to defeat 
their own purpofe by a milapplication of 
meains ; fo that, very often, they do not fo 
much err through the feduftion of the 
fenfes, as by accumulating falfe maxims into 
a fort of fyftem, on which they afterward 
afit through life. 

One 
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One of the firft leiSbnsi that ihould be 
inculcated on the great, is, that God ha$ 
not fent us into this world to give us cph« 
fummate happinefs, but to train us to thofe 
habits which lead to it. High rank lays 
the mind open to ftrong temptations ; the 
higheft rank to the flrongeft. The fedu- 
dng images of luxury and pleafure, of 
fplendour and of homage, of power and 
independence, are too feldom cQunterafted 
by the only adequate prefervative, a reli- 
gious education. The world is too gene- 
rally entered upon as a fcene of pleafure, 
inftead of trial ; as a theatre of amufement, 
not of adion. The high bom are taught 
to enjoy the world at an age when they 
fiiould be learning to know it ; and to 
grafp the prize, when they ihould be cxer- 
cifing themfelves for the combat. They 
confequently look for the fweets.of vi£lory, 
when they fliould be enduring the hardnefs 
of the conflift. 

From fome of thefe early corruptions, a 
young Priiiccfs will be prcferved, by that 

very 
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^Hffry fitpercramcWgr^t^cfe, V other 

dc?fpc&^9 bas iti. daogersi . .H^ .exalted 
lftttbn,iby; feparating her Jrcrtn mifceUane- 
^0at focicty^ hicomcs her protefliah: :'from 
^many 1^ Jts maxiniis apd pra£dc&. l^rcAh 
.'tbe: cfaaxg|rs of hir oiin peculiiir^fitu^ddEt 
i6ie: ihoukl be gAiixiedy by > being early 
dbkskght to £onfider pdwer and Jnfluenca^ 
jbpt as exemptmg iher from the diffibnldds 
^f Ufe> or enfiaxin^ to her a larg^ portion 
lof.riu pdeafiires, but as engaging her m&i 
lietuliarly extended ijpherf of duties^ and 
SBAnkeky ^i^creafing the demands (mh&£op- 
J^tttde.astd togilance. 

,Thd:»gfat:£bj?matbi!i of her jadgmenft 
,1rilLmiich.a^ft in. Uer^cquifition of right 
|»4^itai bal^ts j dnd :the art of i^aknlg a 
jia& ei^jbttte of men and 4:bmgs> i^ili be ^M 
of^tiicanoft .afefkl vlefion&ihe ^ have ta 
learn. Young perfons, in their views cff 
^CLWotibi, are apt to xnaEe a filfe eftiralte 
v£ :ifSm9&cx^ fomething in the vd^if in 
i|chi|di t^jRoman mob decided ontiiai^^f 
£iefiu-, Xbejt are dazdtd vith the -fattier 

vVofci u. F of 
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of a flunihg a£Ubn, withoot fcrutiniadng the 
ebarafterv or fufpefting the motive of the 
adon From the fcene xvhich followed 
Gsefar's deaths they may learn a falutary 
leflblii. How caiily did the mfiauatiag 
Anthony perfuadethe people, that the man 
who had a&ually robbed them bf their 
Bbtrty.-and of thofe privileges in defence 
^of which their anceitors had fhed their beft 
blogdi was- a prodigy of difinterefled gene- 
rc^ty, becaufe he had left them permiflion 
to Walk in his pleafure-grounds !^— the be* 
.qtieft of a few drachmas to each', was fu£i 
ficent to convince thefe ihallow reafoners^ 
:that their deceafed foehefaftor, was the mod 
4ifinf erefted, and leaft felfifh^ of mankind. 
In this popular a£b they foigot, that he had 
ravaged Greece, depopulated Gaul, plim- 
der^d Afia, and fubverted the comnion^ 
vv^alth! 

t The fame clafs of ardent and indifcrimi^ 
n^fsag judges will pafii over, in the popular 
iifcara^er of our fifth Henry, the proffigacy 
of his, morals, and the. ambition .of his 

i ... temper^ 
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' ijcmpf^i and think only of his perfonal 

• . bravery, and .his fplendid fucceffcs* They 

,will forget, in the conqueror of Agincourt, 

. tjie abettor of fuperftition and cruelty, and 

,tjjte wnfeeKng perfecutor of the ilUftrious 

Lord Cobham. ^ 

. . But, in no inftance has a falfe judgment 

beea more frequently made, than, in the 
> admired and attradive character of Henry 
, IV. of France. The franknefs of his raan-i 

ners, the . gallantly of his fpirit, and the 
. gcnerofity of his temper, have concurred 
. to unite .the public judgment in his favour, 
.and to obtain- too much indulgence to his 
. unileady principles, and his libertine con- 
. duit. But the qualities which infure pp- 
, pulajity too feldom (land the fcrutiny of 
, truth. Born with talents and difppiitions 
, t9 e^igftge all hearts, Henry was defective 

in that radical principle of confcience, 
..w^cli is the only foundation of all true 
^.viftuc. The renunciation of his religion 
. for the crown . of France, which was 
. th|)Ught a mafler-ftroke of policy, which 
4 ^ F 2 ' was 
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was r^ommehded by fhtefiben, JdftifieS 
1iy dhrihes, and even approved By Suff^j im 
;proi>ably, as moft afts 6f mere WbrTdly jio- 

• Bey often eventually prove to Be, the Ifeui^JBc 
of his fubfeqaent misfortunes^ Had Ve pi^e- 
ferred his religion to the €rovm tof ttitict^ 
he had not fallen the vi^m of a faiikticat 

» 

affaffin. Had he Umited his xiefires^^ to ^ffle 

kbgdpni of Navarre, when that of Prance 

'could only be obtained by the facrific^ of hS» 

c6nfcien€e, the he^oifm of his charial^ 

• .■•••*- 

would then have been unequivocal:^ add lis 
' ufefufnefs to mankind might have beim th" 
' finitely extended. Nor is it ittipomlfte, tfikt 
thofe who urged the condition might, by the 
. jleady perfeverance of hi$ refiifal, lave Udda 
mdttced to relinquiih it ; and ^French prd» 
teffahiirm, from his coiifcientious kdlference 
"to its principles^ might have derived fuch a 
ftrength, as foon to have made it paramount 
in the ftatet an event which wduld pro- 
bably have faved Europe from thrfc Wr« 
rdrs and agitations, with which tfte lite 
century clofed^ aad the prcftnt haf^'tbift* 

m€ii€cd9 



ipenced^ the tenniiiatioa of which remains 
zy^fyiiiy; conceded^ in the, i^ct unrolled vo-^ 
Imaae of eternal Providence. 

How much more folid^ though neither 
fung by the poet^ nor immortalized by tb^ 
fpxlptQX *9 was the virtue of his illuftrious. 
i^hcir, faonouraUy int;roductng, with in^ 
iiAite labour and hazard* the refbrmatiMt 
Ipto ]]ex fmall territory i Nothing, (ays her 
warm eulogift, bi&op Burnet, Tjcas wanting 
to xndk& the queen of Navarre perfeft, but 
^ larger dominion* ^^ She not only re- 
formed her court, but her whole princi- 
j)aliry, to fuch a degreie, that the golden 
age feems to have returned under her, or 
rather Chriftianity appeared again, with its 
p];jfiine purity and lu(hs« Nor is there 
one fingic abatement to he made hen Only 
berfpbere was narrow J' -^B\it is not djis 
toi m^ greatnels depend too nunch on 

* Henry IV. was chofen ty Voltaire for the Hero 
4if this Epic poem, and his ftatue was for a long time 
Impeded in France^ when-thofe of other kings were 
4cftro7ed« 

rj extrinfic 
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fxtrinlic accident? That fphere is large 
enough which ■ is rounded with perfedion* 
A Chriftian queen during her troubled life ! 
A martyr in her exemplary death, haflened, 
as is too probable, by the black devices ot 
one, as much the opprobrium, as fhe her-' 
felf was the glory of queens ; the execrable* 
plotter of the maffacre of Saint Bartholo^. 
mew ! Happy for Catherine di Medici, and 
for France, of which flie was regent during, 
the minority of three kings, had her fphere 
been as contrafted as was that of Jane ot 
Navarre*! 

For 

-« ■ ' •" 

♦ Nature, perhape, never produced a more perfeft 
contraft, than thefe two contemporary queens. The 
intelleftual fub'tilty of Catherine's vices more ft^ 
iembled thofe of an infernal fpirit, than of a corrupt 
woman. She had an exquitite genius for cnmef. 
The arts fhe employed againll thofe, whofe deflni<i 
tion (he meditated, w^re varied and applied 'with tllie^ 
niceil appropriation to their cafe and chara^er ; and 
"her fuccefs 'was proportioned to Ijcr fl^ill. Powef, 
riches, pleafurcs, were the baits whi.ch fhe held in^i 
with exa6t difcrimination, to different men, accordiog. 
as their tempers inclined them to either. Her. de^ 
knowledge of mankind 0ie cQnverted to the purpofe 

of 
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\ For want of . faismng ' learned to make a 
jpft eftimate of the relative yalue of a^ons^ 

Louis 
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of siHuringy l>etraying, and deftroying all, againft 
"ilfbom fhe had defigns: and (he had the ingefiuity to>' 
niineyery one in bis pwn way*. She nojt only ^tched. 
the vices and weakneffes, bu^ the very virtue^ of mcn^ 
ia order to work with them to their deftrudtion. 
The, excefs of a good quality^ the desratiott of ^ 
virtue, was in her hands,a better Jmplenient for worfc- 
ing the ruin of its ppffeffor, thai^ even bis fauhs», 
H«r dii&muktion was fo exqulfite, her patience in* 
ejni fo per&yenng^ th^t no time app^s^dh ioq jiong 
for npurifhing impious proje6is^ and ijpe^ing them, 
to perfedion. Aware^ at length, that' that rare 
combixiation of deceit and cruelty which met in her 
cbaradier was dete^^d; in order to complete thejr 
4eftru£tion of the protedants more fignallyi her fon, a 
puppet in hcr'h^nds, was taught to fofler and carefs 
tbenu Two ^ars dM this pwnicious Ita^an brood 
oyey this plot**. Its dire ca^taftophjE who does not 
)Lnow ? Queen Jane was poifoned, as a prologue to this 
tiloody tragedy, a fovereign to whom even the bigotted 
]|iftor^u)j»]of the popiih.commupion concur in aCorih^' 
ipg'all that was elogant, accomplifhed^ and pure in 
woman,. with all that was wife^ heroic, learned, and 
ililipeptdinmanl 

'"* For a mort <ftHiled chara£^er of Cathetlne, f«ff tlic Life » 

*4f 
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Itouft XIV. 9 while he wa$ \i?ps% FIawiir$ 
«afte»' and depopulating whole prov&iciiB^ 
probably perfuaded- himfelf, that he was 
aduated by pure charity and love of the 
people^ h^caufe be carried in his military 
oaleche feme bags of bread and nioscyj 
which he diftrfinited, asf he pafled; to th^ 
ianu£ed pea&ntry ; beings, whofe hunger 
wa$ caufed by his ambition ; hui^er which 
the oftipntadous diAribution of a feti^ \6iitt 
liiMl livres could relieve but for a mopaeni^ 
lie might have giviexi thejii peiice, andfat^ 
his bread. He fhoi^Id have reflefted^ th^t thg 
moft mixnificent ctwides of a Frin^ce, coiOr. 
|!nendable as thpy are in themfelves, pan be 
pnly Ippal ^and p^tial; and ^re almofl' 
ikQthingy in the way 6f benefit, coiftpared 
l^th a deliverance, which it t^as ix^ h^s power 
to haye granted jthem, froni the miferies c^; 
war. In a^ |^nce^ to loVe pcaee^ ft to be 
(Charitable oil > gitbd fcale.-rr The evils; 
^hich he perfonally relieves, in^oiife^Mft 
0f their prefenting thernHves tp hisfeniei, 
highly as that fppciss of bo|di|f ih(Mitd be 



rated, inuft be out of ail proportion km^ 
compaixed with thofe which never meet ha 
^yes. If, by compaflionating the one, he 
foothes his own . ftelin^ Inffitle he forgists 
j^e other, only becaufe they are too remote 
IL6 come iii contad^ with diefe ibelingS, hil 
^ftjarity is ijlttl^ better than felf4^^ 
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CHAP^. XXV. 

I 

On ^rronedus jfudgment. — Char after ef 
J^en Chrifiina of Stwaden^^-^ComfMrifdri 
ofChriJiina with Alfred. 

jNj^oTHi^a leads more to falfe eilimatet 
than our fufiering diat natural defire of 
happinels, congoiial to the hupan hearty tq 
iniflead us by \X% eagernef$. The objeiEljQ 
itfelf is not only natural, but laudable | 
but the fteps which are Tuppofed to lead 
to it, when ill regulated^ never attain the 
end* Vice, of whatever kind, leads to iiior 
vitable mifery % yet, through a iaife calcula- 
tion, even while happinefs is intended, vice is^ 
purfued. The voluptuous will not be p«r« 
fuaded to fet bounds to their indulgencies. 
Thus they commonly deftroy both health of 
body, ^d peace of mind ; yet the molt 
voluptuous never intend to be mife|:abl|?« 
What a neceility hence arifes^ for farly 

mfuiing 



kifuiing right prindples, and training to fafb- 
and temperate hal^ts, when even the very 
defire of happinefs, if left merely to its 
mftindive movements, is almoft certain to 
plunge its votary into final and irremediable 
wetchednefs ! 

But in no inftance is the defe&ive judg« 
ment which leads to falfe eftimates^ mora 
to be regretted, than m the cafe of thofc whp^ 
apply themfelves to purfuits^ and affed 
habits foreign ftom thar ilation; who 
fpepd their feafon of inq»ovcment in culti^ 
yating talents, which they can rarely bring 
into exerdfe, to the negled of thofe which, 
diey are peculiarly called to acquire; who. 
rirn out of their proper road in purfuit of 
£siUe feme, while they renounce the folid 
glory of a real, an attainable, and an appro- 
piiate renown. 

The danger of a Prince often becomes,, 
in this refpeft, the greater, becaufe^ while 
he fees a path open before him, fuppofe in^ 
the cafe of the fine arts, by which he 
beholds others rifing into univerfal notite 

and 
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f«»H^eft of b«^ aj)l© to ea^I i^ tJfeifiw,. 

l^EeanwUle^ eve^ hjs w^ali^^ft r efforts. ar«( 

ftxtterodrbx thple^ sj^pund tiu?|^> as, the fur^. 

prefages of excellence ; and he i$ ea^ly k^l 

tp beUeye, th;at if hcf will cpn4f&^nd_to 

cater, the lifts, he is ^^r(aia to, atc^ the 

pakxi pf vi&ory. Wbea i^e * coofider dhe 

anftcmnt qf thq temptaijpn^vjye fliQuI^ be 

^^in^ft I'eady to forgave. tI)f:£fnperor ^erp,, 

had it been only>\ {iifgl^y^ his qiitM. 

or theatrical talents, thiU he b§d ^^axted 

ffom the fine of re&itude. But to fe^ a 

Etonian Emp^r^r tt-ayellii^ through Gr^ce 

in the character of ai^i ^rtift^ in prder JP, 

eKtc^ tl^e applaufes of a people eminent 

for th^r t^e^ wa$ ^ indication of farther 

evils^ The infatuation remained to his laft 

hplir; io^9 iu bis dyi|ig n^ocients, inile^d qf 

thinking how Rome muH: rejoice to be rid, 

pf fuch a mafter, he only wondered how, 

thf world could fubnj^t tfi th^ Ipfs of fuch ^ 

perfgroier^ >^ ^ 

It 



*It i$ (Hie^f the txiany evQs ^lAiiohifdiilt 
fbm mituIgiti^iUdi ihifpls^ed profiei&fities, 
diatrit^prodaises a fysHX foi^fbdndk of idl 
the{ft-<s^rvf^tkfifi>f^ jfoverdgn^ aod of Ills 

-*%ifhirite ^<jA»e ©f cinttktidii. Havn^ 
dnde ^ifen itf 'the forlpiddeii ii-iut of diis 
ifiei^etfldM^ ptafife, tie bkcroes: fonder of 

•ihe: >rfJfh;-ifcii5 'taftc ' is ^ coiTtipted^--^s 
ifiews St'e^}dWe!r6d^--^y8 ftriiMtjon is con- 
tra®^d; lft*d^ iftdolnice <«)n%irts'\«h va- 

' ifildcn^hiln tadt^ HfS^AW^Id^'frnritfits, -and gra«^ 
^HitedciiiS) 'ffiar-1)^«3rW the^e^l of his Ugh 

'R*a Frtoeev>iirho.has fohwd)aij6^^ 

mate of his own exaRiad^i^tbii, neriUcever 

"li&r^in mifad5^^hai^b.itr>'na&, ftaTi%hts, 

audits p^vilel^^^^ ait of a kiiifi]^alflar 

f W friaf, Ta^-fiBo- Bfiril: be ^itt ; h©ikmrs. 

^ FroVideifee %1&^ ^d ^dp<ii'lp> a: Friike jxn 

^MelfcvStbd 'afi^ iia|iadous*^^^o^^^ 

-^i^ich-fTabj^aslkittftr^^^^^ «h*r Jexdirfed, ty 

*'^--irf ^^ A^Pifiafcg trtll tet^dtgyadghiihiaf, 

6 when 



when he defceads from this vantage grotlnd^ 
which he natursdly occfipics, to mix in tfic 
tompetitidns of ordinary men. He en- 
gages in a cohteft ill which; though failifre 
may dlfgrace, fuccefs . cannot do turn hd* 
nbur. Mbnarchi, tberefdre, would <k> 
'well to remembtr^ tod to imp]t>ve upon 
the principle o£ the dignified reply- -of 
Alexander^ ^ho bong afked whether ihe 
would not engage in the competition for 
the prize at the Otympic ^mes^ aiifweired, 
• •* — Ycs,-rif Kings aire to be my torn- 
petitors/' Kor perhaps wpiild the high- 
minded anfwer of Alcibiades be ttn^omiqg 
in a Prince,—-" It is not for mc to give, feat 
to receive deKght/* 

Ever, therefore, let thofe whofe* impcr*^ 
tant duty it is^ to fuperintend the educa« 
don of a royal perfon, labour to fix in hkii 
a juft conception of the prapriities of his 
princely chariader. Let them teach him: 
how to regulate all. his judgments and^piir* 
iuits, by the rule of reafon, by a fouodjand 
ferioua^eftimate pf hi« own condition^ ai^d 
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jcf the fecuiUf dades^ exceUbicics, and 
^bpnpurs, \vliich belong to it, onground9.no 
; i^fs of wifdotn tl^an of virtue. 
... We hnew not how bettet to illuftrate 
&q nature and con^m.the truth ofthefe 
^remarks, than by adducing"; as *an eminent 
inftance of a <;ontrary kind) the charadef 
,of Queen Chriftina of Sweden, the me« 
Jnorable tale of her ialfe judgment, and 
.perverted ambition*<~Chriilina, t womaQ 
:Whofe whole character w^s one mafs c^ 
.(ontradidions ! That fame defe&in judg- 
4nent, which^ after ihe had, with vaft; coft 
and care, coUeded fome^ of the fineft 
|i^ures in . Rome, led her to fpoil their 
proportions, by clipping them with fheer^ 
till they fitted her apartment, appeared m 
all ihe did*. It led her, while ihe thirfted for 
adulation, to renounce, in abdicating her 
crown, the means of exa£lmg it. It led 
her , to read almoft all books; without di- 
gefting any, to make them the theme of 
Jicr difcourfe, bift not the ground of h^r 
^ondud« It led her, fond as 0ie was of 

7 .magni. 
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power of enJG&fteg k* And it %a8 ^&k 

^e a^biule df mto, ^^etnkfliit ^£n* tM^ 
^^igious ^laiader^ '«(4iite jhe^rftiued^fadlfdf 
Im being dn avowed jnfidel • 
> 'This royal wsoiderer raamed frem^DUtf-' 
♦ty to cOttiitry, sfittd from coitot to coui^ 
&r ihe {kxm: purpofe of eitmng tbe^^(& 
^th wits, or <:f £(tmfing knotty points 
imih . pbilofephdrs : ^ proud of aiming ticy bfe 
^flie riral-ef ^Vdffiii^, when'' hcr-trae merit 
-would have coniifted in being bis proi- 
tedlor* ^Abfttirdiy renouncing the &/BA 
i^tery df govemiBg well, fbr < the fake dT 
4hintmg aifter an empty phantom of fiberty, 
%hteh 'fte never enjoyed, and vainly grafpi' 
«g at the ftadew of &me, which: Are never ' 
*ttai!ied. 

'Ny^hiftg is i!%ht, which -is nek tn it*^ 
iright^ ptece. 'Difiwderly wit, even ififorderl^ 
^^ute8^4rfe -aioch of their natural vahxe: 

■ . - ■ 'Ther«. 
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Tlieipe is an ^xquifite fymnietry and pro- 
portion in the- qualities of a well-ordered^ 
mind. An ill-regulated defire of . that 
knowledge^ the beft part of which fhc 
ought have acquired with dignity, at her 
leifure hours ; an unbounded vanity, eager 
to exhibit to foreign countries thofe at- 
tainments^ which ought to have been ex- 
CEcifed in governing her owa,; — to be 
thought a philofopher by wits, and a wit 
by philofophers J— this was the prepofte- 
rcms ambition of a queen born to rule a 
brave people, and naturally poffeffed 'of 
talents, which might have made that peo* 
pie happy* Thus it was that the daughter 
of the great Guftavus, who might have 
adorned that throne for which be £> 
bravely fought, for want of the difcretion 
of a well-balanced mind, and the virtues of 
a wdl-difciplined heart, became the fcom 
of thofei whofe admiration ihe might have 
cdinmanded. Her ungoyerned taftes were, 
as is not unufual, connected with pailions 
equally ungovernable} and there is too 
YOU 11. G mucii 



itHfeh grduVd fdt furpei^^ tliat'thc niSfe^ft 
<^ Mbnaklcfchi ended With being hfe ftiur. 
defer. It is not furprtfing, that ftfe who sfe- 
diekt(-(i her thrbne ftbuld abjure h^ iiefigHih 
Having renourtcid evfery tWng elfe whicfe 
was iJirarth pitferviftg, fh'e SAdfcd %y -ifcSfioun- 
Cing the Proteftatt feith. 

It iniay hot bfe Without its tifes to the 
rbyal pi^nt, to compai-e the cohduft of 
Ghriftik with that of .Alfrd9, ih thoTe 
po^ B which tficy agrcea, and ik& la 
<i^hich tftey exhibited lb ftfikihg «R 'op^* 
foion.— To contraft the Swede, \vho wtfe 
the idvtmtiage of ^ lettered idtaeation, <ifei 
feehddd from the thrbhe, afbandbnied tht 
hbbleft and wideft fphere of aSibn in ^hiih 
the tmlruQjed mind cbtfld delire to ttriploy 
fts ftbres, -and renounce the lifgheft fdcJal 
tkitSes which a hvman being can be called 
fo '|)erjbfm, '-^i^ith AHted, o(nfe of the few 
?iappy inftances in which ^gienius aiid virtti^ 
ftmnbiinted the difadvantages* of an edir* 
fcatwn fo totally negfefted, that at twelve 
years fel3 he did tict even know the « 'letters 

of 
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the s(li^abet« i/if did opt abdicate his 
ictown, in carder to ^trkiviate his own t^^»t|^ 
^r t0 gratify his fancy wkh ^ ts^kais gjf 
other$9 hxA lajl^ottred tight aroy^ly to^ifim^ 
hk aroand the throne siU the labitfli^s of 
Jbidcountiy. Alfred li^ Uo footer itaftt^d 
the charms of kaming, thiOi his gK9SA 
igez^us unfolded itbiii He xiras enchanted 
mkh the elegabcies of Utcaratui^e tp g d€>- 
jgree which, at tfirft, feemed likjely to iwttt 
jbim from all otber obje&s* But be fooft 
jreie&ed, that a prince is not bom lor himr 
Ael£ When, therefore, kc was a&ually 
called to the throne^ did he weakly defett 
Jiis royal duties, to run into diilaat lands, t0 
Mcite Saxon vcrfes, or tore|>eat that dial5<: 
poetiy of ^wbich he became So enamoured f 
No. Like a true patriot^ he devi6ted hi$ 
rare genius to the nobleft purpofes. He 
dedicated the talents of the fovereign to 
the improvemrat of the peoj^e. He did 
not renounce his learning when he became a 
king, but he confecrated it to a truly royal 
purpofe. And while the Swedilh vagrant 

o 2 was 
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was fubfifting on eleemofynary flattery, be- 
llowed in pity to her real, but mifapplied 
abilities, AlA'ed was exercifmg his talents 
like the fjither of his country. He did not 
confider ftudy as a mere gratification of his 
own tafle. He knew that a king- has nothing 
exclufively his own, not even his literary 
attainments. He thl^v his erudition, like 
his other pofieiiions, into the public ftock. 
He diffufed among the people his own 
knowledge, which flowed in all direflions, 
like ftreams from their pai;ent fountain, fei^ 
tilizing every portion of the human foil, fo 
as to produce, if not a rapid growth, yet a 
difpofition both for fcience and virtue, 
where fliortly before there had been a baiv 
barous wafl:e, a complete moral and mentai 
4cfolation, 
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CHAP.XXtri. . 

Ohfer*uatibns on the Age of Louis XIV. and 

' on Voltaire:-" ' 

If in the pMerit work we frequently cfte 
Louis XIV* it h becaufe oh fuch an occafibn 
his idea naturally pfefents' itfelf. ' His reign 
was fo long ; his charafter fo prominent ; 
his qualities fd oftehfible j his affairs were fo 
interwoven TOth thofe of the otlier countries 
of Europe;^ -and cfpeCially with thofe of 
England;'-die period in which he lived 
procluc^d ?filch a revolution in manners ; 
and, abOve^all, his encomiaftic hiftorian. Vol- 
(aire^ has 4ecorated both the period and the 
king with^o much that i^ great and brilliant, 
that khey^ fill at large fpace in the eye of the 
reader. ^ ¥oltiire writes ^as if the Age of 
^outi XKV.- bbutided the ciircle of human 

© 3 glory J 
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glory ; as if the antecedent hiftory of £u^ 
rope were among, thofe inconfiderable and 
obfcure annak, which are dther loft: ix^ 
fi^on)'. or funk in infijgnificance ; a» i£ 
Firance at the penod he celebrates, bore t^e 
fame ^elad^n t9 tfie modern^ diat Rom^ 
did to ihe ancient world, >vhen flie divided, 
the gloSe into two portions, Romans and 
barbarians }r as if IkOuit wepe tlie esntral^ 
(un from which all th« leffer figfits of thf 
European firnuunenD iKHrsoMRed their &xiiH 
radiance* • . r 

. But whatever other eoiHitms may dp^,. 
England at leafbis able to loo^ back witli* 
triumph to ages ffnterior to (hat which i^ 
exciuiively denominated tha age of Loidl 
XIV, Nay, in thaft vi^uijdted age itfelf we 
venture to difpute witJ^ Frasice di^i^alm ^ 
glorjr« So all they* boaft of arai^ wcxmot^ 
produce^ no^ other |^roof of fiipeiiarity thaA* 
that we conquered the boafter^ To tU diift^ 
they bring hi fcience, and it jiiuft be a2«- 
lowed, that ^tf hmgM'ad3^<ii \ifttw& «ral4 

be 



Ite tlie honour of ecHpfing, iliein i Hire hxvi^. 
tQ ikpppfe auf Lpd&e, &ur l^oyle^ and oiit 
NQ^liiiif Tt>? their bhg lift of "witi and 
of poQt^ it wi^ald ^ endlefe, in the vwf 
q£ G0m|(siilicMEi, to attasipt enumerating, ftar 
bjr ftaf, tbe xcmnttefs .oonfteiiatioa iK^ch 
iilumihated ike brigl^ xontem^oi^ reigs 
of Anne* 

But ^ princtpal^ reafon lor A;(rhkh W€ fd 
c^ten dits the condud, ,andy in ating th^ 
condgfty rdFer to the errors of Louis, is^ 
tbatthete xvas a time, when the iplendout 
of hiisi cfaaraifter, his imppfing magnificence 
and generofity, made us in too much danget* 
pf cbnfijIpriDg tmn as a model. The illu^ 
fion has in a good degree vanifhed ; yet the 
in^iicperienoed reader is not only ftill liable^ 
by the da^aUng qualities of the king, to be 
hfUfided tQ his vices, but is- in danger of not 
finding out that thofe very qualities were 
liiemSsl V6$ littljp bett^ than vices. 

But k 4s not enough for writers^ who 
y^n&i to promote the i>eft interefts of the 
^eat, to expofe vkcs^ they fliould alfo 

o 4 confi- 
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CQPfider it as part of their duty to- ftrip- off' 
ibemaik {torn fatfe: virtues^ efpedaily thofe 
to ,wfa£ch the highly: bom and the highly 
^atfeired are , peculiarly liable. : ' To thofe 
who are captivated with the fliking aimald 
of the ambitious and the magnificent ; who 
are .firuck with the glories with which the 
brows of the bold and the profperom. are 
e9ci]:rkd ; fuch calm^ unobtrufive qualities 
^s.juftid^^ chatity, temperance, meekncTs^ 
i^d purity, will make but a mean figure ; 
or, at beft, will be confidered only as the 
rvirtucs of the vulgar, not as the attributfes 
of Kings. Whik in the portrait of the 
jconquerOT, an^ition^ fenfuality, oppreflion, 
luxury, and pride, painted in the leafl o£- 
fenfiv-e. colours, and blended with the bright 
tints of perfonal bravery,, gaiety, and pro^ 
fufe liberality, will lead the fanguine^ and 
the . young to doubt whether the former 
clafs of qualities . can be yery mifchievous> 
whkh is fo blended and loft in .the latter ; 
efpecially when they find that hardly . any 
abatement is -made by the hiftorian for the 

one. 
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one, whHe the other is held up ta ^ad^ 
miratioh. .; .. ' 

There is no family in >vhick the fliewy 
qualities have more bHnded the reader, and 
fometimea the writer alfo, to their vices, 
than the Princes of the houfe of Medici. 
The prafiigate Alexander^ tbie firlt ufurper 
of the dukedom of Florence, is declared, 
by one of his hiftorians, Sandoyal, tf>Jbe.ja, 
ferfon of excellent condu6l ; and though' the 
writer himfelf acknowledges his extreme 
licentiouihefs, yet he fays, '^ he won tiiie 
Florentines by his. obliging manners :'' .thofe 
Florentines whom he not only robbed of 
their freedom, but diflionoured in the per* 
fons of their wives and daughters ; his un- 
bounded profligacy not even refpefting 
the fandity of convents ! Another writer, 
fpeaking of the houfe of Medici ccdledively, 
fays, " their having reftored knowledge 
^ and elegance will, in time, obliterate 
their faults. Their ufurpation^ tyranny^ 
pride^ perfidy^ '^indiSii'ue cruelty ^ parri-^ 
" cidcs^ and incejl^ will he remembered n§ 






** more»^ 
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•^ men. Future ages wUifirfetfbeitifS^A* 
*^ «>i/j crimes in fond admiration */** Ought 
biftomns to teach fach IdBTcHis to Princes ? 
Oi^bt they to be told, that ^^ knowledgo 
^< and elegance'* cannot be bought too dear^ 
though purchafied by fuch atrocious crimes) 
«*^The iUuftnous^ Houfe of Medici feema 
to have revived^ in every point of refem^ 
Uaiice, the Athenian charaSeii. With o|ie 
or* two hbn0ujrah}e excepticms, it eidii^t^ 
the: fame union of moral corruption^ ^h 
laental ta&e ; the fame gei|iu$ £ar the arts, 
and the fame negie^ of the virtues ; the 
fittne polifh, and the fame profligacy ; the 
fame paifion for ieaming, and the fiune 
appetite for pleaAice ; the fame interchange 
pf fpedacles and afiaifinations ; the fame 
preference of the beauty ^ a ftatue to the 
life of a citizen. 

So hik aise the eftimates which have .^ver 
been made of human condu& ; fo (eldom 
h^' piaife been juftly beftowed in this life ; 

* » ■, r ♦ 

* Noble's Memoirs q£ the illu{li;iou8 Houfe pf 
Medici. 
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b mmf wTOBg nSiam not oply efo»pr 
QCD&xrc^ but sure aiQCQuxited l^eputabbt^ t\m 
kbumiiies oneftrong arHgv»nm( for a fi^ucf^ 
setcibuiiam This injufUise of haonan ^4^t 
ttmnt Itik . tyt» the pagim. PlafQ,, m ^h^ 
fecfor. q£ SocGitefry toaflign, ii^ aft mgdniiow 
l^lioivva/. le^c^ why a jucigmeiit aftw 
deaith'^vas; ipppint^: He. atcoiwts for thr 
neceffity of this^ by obferying, thai? ill i * 
f receding perked each perfon, bid been 
ja<%ed in his iif^timei and hjMvh^ jitdg^ 
Thejconfeqm&celvaa^ thai IsiUe jfidgiMnft 
vere . coatinaally paiTod* Tbe rqa^Hl €>lt 
diefe uojufL docifums^ he. obfeni:e«i' k^ that 
men being judged ki^.My^ the bie^niO^ey^ 
and defers of tbor tnimi* are< ovfearli9Qke4w 
m confideratkm^ tiusr beauty, thcar higk 
mok, or ^dr nches t and besng atte (m> 
rounded by a multitttde who ari aiway^ 
nedy ^ taeix)! their virtues, the fudges oi 
coutfe BM bia0ed ; and being than&lvitr 
alfo in the body^ their own minds likewife 
are darkened. It was therefore determined,. 

that 
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that men fhould not be dalled to their trial 
till after death, when they (hall appear 
before the judge, himfelf > a pure ethereal 
fpirit, ftripped oiF that body and thofe 
bma^nental appendages which l^ad mifled 
earthly judges^* Tie fpirit of this fable is 
«6r api^icable to the age of Louis XIV. as it 
vras to that of Alexander, in which it was 
writteh. 

'Liberality is a truiy royal virtue, a 
^ijue. too, which has its own immediate 
rewar4 in- the delight which accomjpanies its 
exerdfcni ' All weaUk is in order to diffufion. 
If novelty be, as -lias been faid, the great 
^harnt of life, there is no w:ay of enjoying 
it fo pei-feAIy as by perpetual afts of bc- 
neficeiKe*^ The gi-6at'^become InfenfiUe to 
the pittifure of I their owii affluence, irom 
having been long:ufed.tait: but, in the 
diftribution of riches, tKerb it always fbme' 
thing frelh and reviving j and the opulent 
- ' • ■ - • •■ ■ . «... 

• See Guardian, No. 27. 
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add to their own ftodk of happitiefs all that 
their bounty beftows on others. It is pity, 
therefore, on the mere fcore of voluptuout 
nefs, • that neither Vitellius nor Eliogabalus, 
nor any of the other imperial gourmands, 
was ever fo fortunate as to find^ out this 
multipHed luxury of '*• eating With many 
mouths at once." — ^Homage muft fatiate, 
intemperance will cloy, fplendour will fa- 
tigue, diflipation exhauft; and adulation fur- 
feit ; but the delights of beneficence will b^ 
always new and refrefhing. And there h 
no quality in which a prince has it more in 
his power to exhibit a faint refemblance of 
that great being, whofe reprefentative he is, 
than in the capacity and thq love of this 
communicative goodnefs. 

But, it is the perfedion of the Chriftiah 
virtues, that they never intrench on each 
other,. It is a trite remark, yet a remark 
that requires to be repeated, that liberality 
lofes the very name of virtue, when it is 
praftifed at the expence of juftice, or even 

pf prudcnpCf It muft be allowed, that of 

. all 



^U the fpacfes-of Kbei:aK!3r> ^v6 it' mythtiae 
incite ' tFiily . royd then that ^wiaich • fbHess 
^<;Biu&«iid fewa]!^ letters. JBut tfafeoM^iie 
^f irbe patron, and ike refiKitoes iroiirivjisdi 
his bounty Js -drawn, mitfl determkeim 
iSi^ merit df the aSion. ijeo £. iras been 
cK^oIIe^ '^ all ills hiiloaians asajsrk^digf 
^•of 'gen^fity ; a quaficy, indeed, whidn 

JHlt/ihe bdmitEtbn sxcited by vca&iv^'ibt 
mittih^ridk Miftftnces ^bf liis ^mmlgcent 
-fymt iti nsR^inerattDg tnen <9!f taients, ^ik^ 
artceive a g*«at dm\vi>a'ck, by reliedingt 
that he drew a Jarge part of the refaurc^ 
ai2ce(iary hr Ms HberaUty frosn the ibaii- 
4llotks ^Zi? i^ indu^endes. Tids isKluded 
not only felling the good wo As of the 
.faints, (of which the chunch had always an 
ihexhznQjkic cheft in hand,) jorerjand above 
fudi as were neceflary to ;their o^vn faK 
vation, to any affluent finner who \ms rich 
caaugh to pay for them ; not only a full . 
pardon for all fins paft and pr^fent o£ the 
Jiving oiFender, but for all that were to 

come. 
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cbnl^, h&wevergfMt th^ miimber 6r eiior« 
tadu^thek' nature ^. 

. Th€ fj^kndid Jx)tf tiff^Strned auimtnortal 
fkv&e in th6 jgi^tefuipag^ 6f thofe fcholars 
Whd tafted of hJs bouftty^ t^rhile, by th& 
epi^ration of fraud Upofii family, the credulout 
fnukktide were drained of their money, the 
Ignorant tempted to the boldeft impiety, the 
Vicious w the mod unbot^ded pr6fiigacy, 
and the tnaafure <^f the iniquities of the 
x:hur<th of Rome was filled up. 

But Louis XIV. cartied this honourably 
gen^ofity to an extent unknown before. 
He beftowed prefents and penfions on no 
lefs than fixty meii <# the merfl eminent. 
Ilatents and l^ami^g in different countries 
of Europe, One is foiry t6 be compelled, 

* This munificent pope, not contented with fup- 

plying his own v^nts by this fpintual traffics ^V0« 

'Tided ^o for his i^tk>n9 -by (^tting 4hem t^ ki 

ilie fame lucrative commerce. His li^r Mftgdakn^s 

portion was derived from the large fphere afiigfied 

'Tier for caiTying on this merchandize ; lier*wafehoufe 

*was in Saxony. More ' diftant r^ktibns had fmall^r 

(hops in different pnJrinceB, for the fale of this popular 

commodity, 

by 



by truth, lo detract from the fplenflonr o^- 
fuch liberality, by two. remarks.' In .the 
firft place, it is notorious, that the . bounty 
originated from his having learned thal^ 
Cardinal Richelieu had fent large presents 
to many Jeamed fori^agner^, ,who had 
written panegyrics on him- Who can help 
iufpeOing, that th^ king, lefs patient or left 
prudent than ^e Cardinal, was eager to ' 
pay before- hand for his own anticipate4 
panegyrics ? Secondly^ who can help rcr 
gretting, that the large fwms thus liberally 
bellowed, had not been partly fubtradled 
from the ^xpence of his own boundlefs 
felf-gratifications, ' which were at the,fatnp 
.time c^trried on . with a profufton without 
example P For Louis was contented w^l;b 
bringing into aftion a fentiment which Nero 
evch ventured, to put into words, " that 
there was no othp: ufc of treafure but to 
'ftjuander it." Who can forget that this 
^money had been e:xtorted from the people, 
by every impoft and exaction which Col- 
bert, his indefatigable minifter, himfelf a 

patrou 
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patron of 'genhiSj could d^yife ? Hpyrin- 
^edually does th« hiftorian send eulogift of. 
the kinff labour to vindicate him - on * this^ 
very ground of profufion, from the imputed- 
charge of avarice, by ftrangely airerdng,^ 
tjiat a king of Francff .whopoffefltf npy 
inct)?!^ diftin£t from -the revenues 'of ^^ 
ftate^ and who only^ diftribute^ the public- 
mon^y, cannot t)e; accufed of Gavetoufnef;^ ! 
^n apology almoft as bad as the imputed- 
crime. For, where is the merit of* any li- 

w 

berality which; not only fubtrafts nothing, 
from the gratification of the giver, but- 
which is exercifcd at the pqfitive expence. 
of the public comfort* ? , 

Colbert. 

* The perfon who now holds the reins of go- 
\ernment in a neighbouring nation, is faid fiiccefs-^ 
AiUy to have adopted iimilar meafurea. He e^rly. 
Q)ade it his fiudious care to buy up the good report 
ctf authors and men of talents, knowing mankind* 
well enough to be aflured, that this was the fure and- 
iinmediate road to that faftie for" wliich lie pants. - 
Near fpe£iator8 inflantly detc6i the fallacy ;. hut . 
ilrangers, as he forefaw, would miftake the adulation 
of thefe bribed witncffcs fof the general ©j^inion ; 
. voi.. II. H the" 
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Colbert has been evcp: preferred td Siilty/ 
for his zeal m dhnmiihiug peculatioii amf 
jSublie abufes, But thouglr Colbert viras a' 
very able mjiiifter, yet there wa« a 'vi/xde 
differenee between his motives of aaion and 
tfcofe of Sully, aJtd betv^een their applica^ 
ifori of the public- ni6ney. But, even thie 
|>fofu(enef3 of the extortioner Fonquet, in 
Squandering ibe j-cvehucs of the ftatd as 
Ireely as if the^ had been his own privatie pro- 
jjerty, U tonverted by Vohaife into a proof 
jof the grcatnefs of his fouj, becaufe his dc- 
predatiohs were fpent in aSts of munificencjC 
and UberaKty j as if the beft poffible appli- 
/cation of money could atone for injuftiice or 
0ppreiSbn in thp acquifitidn of it ! 

In how different a mould was the fowl 
of Guftavna A^olphus cafi: ! and how much 
moit (correfl: were the views of that great 
king las to the true grounds of liberality 1 



ihe iSkt6o}i of the deckamer for the fenth»eht of 
tlie piibBc. Accordingly, the fycophantry df the 
jfcuroalift has been reprefentcd ais the tok^ pf the 
people* 

As 
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As brave a ixrarrior as Charles XH. .ivklu. 
C|ttt his brtttal ferocity } as liberal as Louis^ 
without his prodigality ; as zea}ou$ a p%* 
trqn of letters^ as Henry VUL wit^opt his, 
\ZDifY lr*r^e^% indeed, fo warn a firiexxd- 
to learn^i^g, that he ere^e^ fchpols^ and: 
founded umver^ties,. in the very uproar pf 
israr. T^fe be endowed^ npt by emj>loy- 
ing his loinifter to levy tsq^es oiii the di£^ 
trefTed pifpple^ nojt by cxhaufting the re- 
fources of tbff ftate^ meritorious as was the- 
obje^ to be eftablifhcd ; but by converting^ 
to thefe noble inftitutions, aimoft all i?is 
Qwn patrimonial lands of the houfe o^ 
Vafa! 

^gainft the principles of Voltaire, it is. 
now fc^cdy neccflary to cauticst tj^e young 
^aden His difgrace has become ahnoll 
as fignal as his ofien;:es ^ his crimes ibei^ 
to have procured for his works thezr juflt 
reprobation^ To enter on a partici]flar cen*. 
fiire of .thptn, «idght be only to invite our 
readers to their perufal; and, indeed, a 
(priticifm on his piiilofophicai and innume-, 

H 3 ra^le 
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rttbfe nrifcdlaneous ' writiiigs,' peftilential as 
their general princ^le is, would be foreign ' 
from tic prefent purpofe, as there is little 
danger that the royal pupii fhould ever be 
brought within the fphere of their contami- 
nation, I Ihall therefore confine myfclf to 
a verv few obfervsftions on his chara3:er of 
the moirar^h, in the work under confidera- 
tion ; a wdrk which is ftill moft likely to be 
read, and which, riotwithftanding its faults, 
perhaps beft deferves a perufal. — His age of 
Louis the Fourteenth, 

In fumming up the kingV charafler, he 
calls his unbounded profligacy in the va-' 
riety of his miftreffes, and the ruinous pro- 
digality with which they were fupported^ 
by the cool term of wedknefs. Voltaire 
again does not blufli to compliment a fove-' 
reign, whofe life was one long tiflue of cri-? 
minal attachments,' with having " uniformly 
6bferved the ftriSeft rules of decency and 
decorum towards his wife." His rancour 
againft the Janfenifts ; his unju ft ambition 
and arbitrary temper ; his wars, which Vol- 

' • taire 
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.tairebimfelf allows ." to have been under* 
taken without reafon ;'' his cruel ravaging of 
die Palatinate with fire and fword, and its 
Wretched inhabitants driven for fhelter to 
Woods and dens, and caves of the earth-; 
his bloody perfecution of the Proteftants, 
thefe. he calls by the gentle name of /r///r- 
nejfes^ ; not forgetting, in the true modem 
fpirit of moral calculation, to place in one 
fcale his admired qualities of whatfoever 
clafs, his beauty, valour, tafte, generofity, 
jind magnificence ; and to throw into the 
other, his crimes and vices, which being 
affumed to be only littlenejes zndi weakneffesy 
it is no wonder if he glories in the prepon- 
derance of his virtues in the balance. 
* By thus reducing a mafs of mifchief into 
almoft impalpable frailties, and oppofing to 
them wiUi enthufiaftxe rapture, qualities of 
no real folidity, he holds out a; picture pf 
toy^Ity tpo alluring to the uijibrmed judg- 
ment of young and ardent readers^ to 
whor^ it ought to be explained, that this 
tinfel if not gold, that fes bienfeaiKes are 

H3 BOt 
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•hot vlrHo^i and that graces of manner iaM 
a poor ftibfetute for integrity of liSait ifeH 
teMude ctf" conduQ:. > 

By the itvdwal of tire fame author, it 

•was ki tlie very lap of pfeafure, \v4ieh sftl 
tras one unbroken fcene of joy, when life 
Tvas one |)erpetual courfe of fdKve delight, 
maflted Mils, pageants, amd fpefiaclcs, thit 
the 5*a}atinftte was twice laid in aflies, the 

Extermination of the Proteftants decreed, 
and the d^rui£tion of Holland platmed. 

• "The fetter, not by the fudden ardour df a 
viftorious fbldiery, but by a <:ooI deliberate 
tnandate, in a ^etter under tlje king's owii 
hand. - 

Voltaffe lias expreffed Tiis aftohHhineiit- 
that thefe decrees, 'whkh he liiBtifelf allows 
to have been ** cruel ahd iBercilefs,''^flkH»ld 
|)rocecd ftom the %6fbm -bf a -court dff- 
tihguifliedTor fdftn^^of^ftiaiuiei^s^-attd furik 

^in voluptuous indulg.ericfes. We ttiSgbt 
'rather wonder at any fu^h (xpreilibb ^f 

: a;ftotrifliment in fo ingenidus a writer, w^ 

^ \?7e iiGt wcH ^aflfei?ea, -that bo «:uf*iMj ^f 

geniui 



geiiius can give that deep infigfat into the 
hum^ heart, which our religicm alone 
teaches, an teaching us the corruption of 
]$^r jiature ; much lefs can it infpire the in^ 
j^el with that quicknefs of moral tafte^ 
which enables the true dilciples of Chrifti^ 
anitj, to appretiate, as if by a natural 
ii^flin^, human chara^rs. 

It is indeed obvious to all who have found 

>iews of religion, and a true knowledge of 

mankind, that this cruelty, fo far from be* 

mg inconfiftent with, adlually fprung from 

.that very fpirit of voluptuoufiiefs, which, hjf' 

concentrating all feeling into /elf, totally 

.hardens the heart to the happinefs of others. 

^ Who does not know that a foul diflblvedl 

j^ fi^ual pleafure, n naturally dead to all 

^onig^flKm, and all kindnefs, which hasnpC 

fame, or intereft, or felf-^gratification, for 

^its objed? Who arc they of whpm the 

prophet declares, that '^ they zn not moved 

•^*^ Xy the affiaion of their brethren ?"— It 

ji$ diey " who lie in beds of ivory, that 

^ chaunt to the found of the viol, that dnuk 

.yrh^e m bowk, wd anoint thenfclvet with 

^4 oiat- 
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ointmaits.*' Selfiflinefs was 'tHe l?adind 

charge fcrougtft by 'the apbftle affainft the 

ienernies-bf religioii. ' It ftands foreri^oft in 

that catalogue ' of fins*affigncd' by "him^ as 

the ' mark 'of the apoftatfe tim^s, that /?«»« 

^Jhould^be lovers of 'their ownfeives. • - * 

- But ^en^ without fHis divine' teaching?, 

Voltaire might have been informed by 

general 'hiftory, of which he was not only 

an unlverfal reader, but an univerfal writer, 

^p? the -natural connexion bet^'een defpotifm 

'and iioefrtioufnefs. The arinals of all nations^ 

bfear their <:oncurrent teftimony to thjs glar- 

ing t^uth. . Ft would be eridlefs to entimd- 

•rate exemplifications ' of it from the melan- 

' choly catalogue of Roman -Ertiperors. Nero, 

•whb' clairfis. among the monarchs of^tlic 

"earth the execrable -precedency in craielt*, 

*- vfas Tcarcely fefs pre-'cAiinent in vbluptttoul- 

^hefjf. ^' Tiberius was'-as dctcftable for' pro- 

"Srgacy at- Cap'rjea,' as* infemous for tyrahriy 

-aTKbiiTe.* Irl ilie ^hiftbry of the Moham* 

■■ ni Jdau^ Wfigsi fearbanfy ^ahd felf-mdulgerice 

- g^nii-iiH^r bej^f a pret^- exafl: proportion to 
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each other. Senfuality and tyranny equally 
marked the charafter of our eighth Henryr 
Shall we then wonder, if, under Louis, feafts 
at Verfailles, 'Which edipfed 2?ll former fplen- 
dour, and decorations at Trianon and Marli, 
which exKatifte^ irt and beggared inrcn- 
tion, were the accompaniments to the flight, 
defpair,- and execution of the Hugonbts? 
So exadly did luxury keep pace- with into- 
lerance, and voluptUQufnefs with. cruel ty** 

Eyen many of the generally admired 
Qualities of Louis, which affumed the air of 
mo^e folid virtues, were not fterling. His 
refolution and fpirit of perieycrance were 
nothing better than that obflirwicy and lelF- 
fufficiency, which are the common attributes 
of ordinary charafters. Yet, this pride aiM 
ftubbornnefs were extolled m the meafura 
they were perfifted in, and in proportipn to 
the evils of which they were the caufe: 
and his parafites never failed to elevate thefe 
defeats to the dignity of fortitude^ and ttc 
' pKufc of firmnefs. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV3I- 

Farther Otfervfltiims m Ixim XIV.— -rC^ 
Exapm^iGn sf the , Claims (fthofi^ Prince^ 
who bofue (^tained the ^J^llfifhfl .^f tffS 

In confiderinff the charafter of Lo^is XlVi 

"in the foregoiug chapter, we are. led, by the 

fcipofing appellation of the qreat, whicn 

has been conferred on this monarch, io^ 

inijuire how &r a paiCon for ftew$ and 

pagfiants ; a tafte fQr magnificence and, the 

Dolite arts ) a foiidnefs for war, the theatre 

' of which lie contrived to make a fcene Of 

. the mof): luxurious accommodation \ toge-^ 

tber with a prpfufe and wruKftinguifhinjj 

'.^ralitya entitled Louis to that a^elUt^on, 

whkh fhould!feem to imply the poiTdQSbn 

of ialt the heroic qnaliti^s, of whijch Be 

a^ppean to have been utterly deflitute.^ 

We 
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We are ateai'ey that the realiy hercA: 
virtues ape gtowmig into general ^^fteem. 
' The ^g€ <f chivalry is gone / faid a great 
^nMs of our own time j one who laboured 
though with lefs eflfeft, to raife the'fpirit of 
true chivalry, as much as Cervantes had 
done to lay the falfe. *« The unbou^t grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the 
. nurfe of manly fentiment and heroic eater- 
prize is gone* !'* 

Selfifhnefs is fcarcely more oppofite to 
true religion than to true gallantly. Men 
are not fond of eflablifhihg a ftandard fo 

* We cannot pafs over the brilliant paC^ge «f Mr* 

Burke, of which this is a part, without hazarding a 

ceiffure on the fentiment which clofes it. He winds 

•^p the paragraph by s^Gntmg, that, udder «l)ie o)d 

fy£t^m, ** tice itfelf loft half its evil 4>y lofing aU its 

groflhefs/' Surely one of the great dangers of vice is 

its atttdStvenefs. Now, is not grolTnefs rather lepul- 

r five than attra£kivei? So thought the ISpartaast whaa 

theyexpo&d their drunken ilaves to the eyes of their 

children. Had Mr. Burke faid, that thoie who add 

'^[roflhefs to vice make it m^re odious, it wotdd have 

h6tn jU(L Not lb, whtta. he declares^ that iu ab&nce 

sut)gate84heevil 

much 
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much above: ordinary praflice. S<;Ififbnefs 
.is become." ,ip predominant a principle, efpe- 
cially .among the rich and lu^arioua, - that 
it gives the mind an uneafy fenfation te look 
up to models of exalted and diiintereftetd 
virtue. Habits of indulgence cloyd tl>c 
fpirituai faculti^Si and . darken thofe organs 
•of mental yifioi> wliich fhould contemplate 
truth with unobftrufted diftindnefs* 1 hus, 
in charaders ^hich do not poffefe one truly 
heroic virtqe, fuperjflcial qualities are blindly 
.adopted as fubftitutes for real grandeur «£ 
, mind. 

But, in purfuing our inquiry into the 
claims of tjiofe Princes who have acquired 
the title of the great, many di/ficultldS! 
occ«r. It requires, not only clearnefe. af 
fight, but nicenefs of ^pofitipn to enable lis 
to determine. — Perhaps the fifty yeajrs which 
tlie church of Rome wifely* ordained fl>auid 
elapfe, before Ihe allows inquiries to be 
made into the charaftersof, her intended 
faints, previqus -to their canonization, pafs' 
aw^y to an oppofite purpofe in the cafe of 

ambitious 
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ambitious princes*; and th^'fahie period' 
which is required to make a faint would 
probably 'uAmake a hero, and^thus annulthe' 
^ pofthumous poffeflion'of ifiat-daim, which: 
inahy living Kihgs have pujt in/foV the title? 
6{ ihe great. . ; . . . » 

' From all that wfe are able to icolleft of 
the 2[nnals of fb obfcure a^ pferibcf, it muft 
be allowed, that* the enfiperor* Ofaarlemagne 
appears to have had higher elsdms to this 
appellation, th^n many on whcfei we have 
been accuftomed to beftow.it. -. But, while 
this illuftrious conqueror gallantly defeated 
the renowned pagan Prince and his 5axons ; 
while he overthrew their temples, deftroyed 
their priefts, and abolifhed their worfliip ; 
i— while he made Kings in one country, 
and laws in andthev'; while he feems to 
have governed with juftice, as well his 
hereditary realms as thofe which he ob^ 
tained by the fword; — while, in a :fubf&- 
quent engagement with the fame pagan 
Prince, he not only obtained frefti con- 
quefts, but achieved the nobler viftory of 
^ I bringing 
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ttricgmg his captive to embrace Ghi^ani^^^ 
and to become its zealous defender; whil& 
he v%orouily execu^, in time of peace^f 
t&ofe laws which he enaded even in th^ 
tnnnilt of war j— -and while, be was. th€^ 
great reftorer and patron of letters^ thQ\i^ 
he could not write his aame^'-^and while> 
at Alfred is the boat): of the Engliih for 
haring been the founder of their conftitu^ 
tkm by fome of his laws, fo the French 
aicnbe to Charlemagne the glory of hay- 
ing fuggefted, by thofe learned conference? 
which he convmanded to be held in 'his 
prefence, the firft idea of their academies 
of fciences and letters 5 — while he feemed 
to pofiefs the true notion of royal magni^ 
iicence^ by employing it chiefly as a paU- 
tical initrument*^ »nd though, for bjs 
vaaidus merits, the antient Romans would 
have deified him, and the French hillori^s 
feem to have done little lefsj-^yct, this 

* See the cxtraordiaary account of Charlcinagne'3 
.fplendid reception of the ambafladors from the Efnv 
]^rorofthcEaft. 

' " . deflroyer 
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4fafbt>yer of pdginiftn^ this reftorer of 
fe&ming, dils founder of cities, hiws, fchools, 
iitAlegtSj and churches, by the unprovoked 
murder of near five thoufand Saxons, fot 
m <tiaic but their aflegiance to thetr own 
legitimate Prince, mail ever fland exclndedy 
by the Chriftian cenfor, from a complete and 
uhquaHfied right to the appellation of ibe 
great i a title to which the pretenfions of 
<iur Alfred feem to have b^n, of all PriiKes, 
the leaft queltionable. 
. Nor can we difmifs the charafler of Char- 
temaghe, without producing him as a freih 
ihftahce of the political mifchief arifing from 
the private vices of Princes. The licen- 
tioufnefs of this monarch's conduft proved 
an irreparable injury to the ftate,^ the num-^ 
ber of natural children which he left behind 
him, being the occafion of loc^ contentions 
x^pe£iing the diviiipn of the empire* 

Iti not a few refpects the emperor 
Charles V. pofleiTes a confiderable claim to 
the name of Great, while yet there is an in- 
foncible flaw in his title.^>— So eminent in the 

6 field 
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field' as to havc-^eq^alled the iooft: ikilfiil;> 
;^id to have vanquUhed , the moit Juccefsful,! 
jfenerals of his 'age.^So able iit the .cabinet, 
that he formed his plans ^itib as much wif- 
dam^ deliberation^ 'and forelTght, ks heaftcy- 
V^d« executed, them, witb promptitude and 
vigour; and conilantly manifefting a pru-' 
dence wiiich 'fccured his- fuperiority over his, 
pkafure-loving conteraporairies, the URg-iiard--^ 
i^ FranciSy and the jovial Henry. But his, 
principal claim to greathefs arifes from that, 
fpccjjcs of wifdo'm, 'which his admirable 
hift(S)rian allows him to have pofleffed in the' 
h^hcft degree ; that fcience uhich, of alt. 
others, is. the moft important in a monarchy 
•f-.thc exafll knowledge of mankind, and: 
the great ^rt of iadapting their talents 1 to. 
die departments* to which he allotted them*; 
So- that he employed," continues Robert-. 
fort, " no general in the field, no niinifter: 
ia th^ cabinet, no ambaffador to a foreign 
court, no governor of a province, whofe 
ab3iiics were imadequate to .the truft re-; 
jtefed in him*** Yet> the : grandeur o£* 

V Charles^ 
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'Charles, corififted ' entirely in - the capacity 

• • • • . • 

'of his mind, without any confonant quali- 

1 • • • 

'ties of the heart. And it was ' the misfor- 
"tune of this renowned politician and warrior 

to fiuf of the' charaftcr* of true greatnefs, 

• » • . . . 

alike when-'^he purfued^ and when he re- 
nounced, human glory ; to err, both whdi 
he fought happineifi in the tiirmoir'of war 
and politics, and when he at laft looked 
for. it, in the quiist flicker of religious 
retreat. In the latter, his ohjcSt wat indeed 
far more pure j but his purfuit was almoft 

• • • » • . 

* equally miftaken. In the buftliitg . fcenes 
of Kfe, 'he was fullen, cfuelj infidiout, 
msdighant; the -terror of mankind by his 

• ♦ • • • ■• 

•MriKtioh-, the fcourgfe of prbteftantifm by 
his intolerance. - In his folitud^, he was 
the -tormentor of himfelf, 1>y- unhappily 
tmiftalang fiiperftitious obfervance3' for re- 
pentance, and uncommanded auAerities for 
religion. ' 

Who can figure to himfdf a more truly 
pitiable ftate, than that of a capacious 
mind, which, after a long pofleifion of .the 

V^L. II. I plenitude 
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plenitude of power, and an unboiinded 

field for the indulg^ace of a^bhloni begioft 

.to difcoVer the vanity of its loftieft aims^ 

und actually tefolvet to renoungs its pur- 

^fuits, but v^hout fubftitBlting in its fte;ad 

any nobler, objedt, without re5)lacing the 

:difcarde<i attapbment with any better pur- 

fuit, or any higher ]xc^i To abandon 

what may aknoft be called the empire of 

. this worl4>: without a well-grounded expec- 

jtatlon of happmefs in the -world to come ! 

;To renounce the fulKblown honouis of 

; earthly glory, without any reafonable hop^ 

^ef that glofy which fadet^ not away; this 

: p^rhap^ i$,. pf all, human conditions, that 

which excites the deepdl oomBjufinraticm 19 

the bofom of a ChriJdian ! . 

There; ar^ few thingj which more 
. ftrikitigly evince the value of true religi<% 
than the ddpondency and mifery cxperi- 
enced by great, but perverted minds, wfaep 
after a long and fuccefsfiil courfe of ambi- 
jiioiij th^y are thus brpugl|t to. a deep fcel- 
:xng' of its emptinefs. Alexander weeping 
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lor more worlds ! piocleiian- weary of that 
imperial power, which had, been cacercifed 
ia z&s of tyraimy and perfecutiop ; abdi- 
cating his throne, and retiring to labour 
Jn 4 little garden at Salona, forgetting that 
folitode requires innocence toi make it 
pleafant, and piety to fUake \t profitable ! 
Jind though the retreat was voluntary^ 
.wd though he deceived hindeif in the firfl 
pnoments of novelty, by declaring that he 
found more pleaCure in cultivating cabbages, 
Xhsai in governing Rome; yet, he foon 
^ave the lie to . this . boaft, by terminating 
his life in a way more congenial to the 
^manner, in which it had been fpent, by 
.^oifon, or madnefs^ or, ai fome afifert^ by 
both ! — The emperor Charles^ after having 
^or a long feriei^ of year$| alarmed and 
.^iiated Europe^ bj his r^lefs ambition, 
^et, juft when itsobjedb were accompliihed, 
flying to a gloomy retreat, devoting him- 
vfelf to fevere auilerities^ and ufelels felf- 
^jfcipHncy and mournfully ading the 

H weak^ 
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weak, but folemn farce of hfs own living 

r r • • • • 

funeral I * ' 

• • • 

How docs the . reflecting mind regret 
that thefe. great,* but niifguided Princes; 
Charles efpeciaHy, in whoTe heart deep re* 
mdrfe feems to have Been awakened^ -fliould 

• • • « » > 

fail finally of that ^only cdnfolation which 
could have poured balm into their aching 
bofoms, and adminrftered relief to their 
lacerated confciences ! Had Charles, infteSid 
of clofing his days^ with ignorant and 
bigotted monks, beeii furrounded by en* 
lightened Chriftians, they would have pre- 
vented his attempting to heal his wounded 
fpirit hy fruitlefs and unexpiating felf-iii« 
flidions. ' Inftead of "laying this fettering 
unSion to his foul,'* he might have; been 
led to found ai^ rational repentance. His ^ 
'weary and heavy-laden fpirit might have 
been conduced thither,^ where alone true reft 
is to be found*. He might have been direfted 
to the only fnre'fource of pardon for fin, and 
have clofed his guilty and perturbed Kfe with 
' ' ' a hope 
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a hope full of immortality. Peace might 
have been, reftored to his miud, not by 
leiTening his fenfe of his own ofiences, but, 
on thjB only true ground, by exalting the 
njkereies of God, as dlfplayed in the Chriflian 
cfifpenfaiion. ; . 

: It muft be confcffed, however, that there 
fe^it^s to be fonlething Aiblime in the mo* 
dve of his abdication, as far as related to 
himfelf. Yet, might he not far better have 
qaade' his peace with Heaven, by remaining 
oii a throne, where he would have retained 
the power of making fome compenfation to 
the world, for the wrongs which he had done 
it^ \m^ of holding 6ut his proteftion to the 
refornjed faith, of wliich he had been fo 
Unrelenting an enemy, and to which his 
dying fentiments are fufpe&ed to have been 
fivdurable ? 

Frpm a view of f uch ftriking examples j 
one important leffon is held out to Princes, 
in the bloom of life, who have yet their 
path to chufe in the world that lies before 
them. It is this. — ^Though it is good to 

1 3 repent 
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of improving, his own.-— Not Wsfi Nero, to 
fiddle to die Athenians ; not like DioclefiaQ 
to mife coleworts in Dalmatia; not like 
Charles V. to bury himfelf in z monaftic 
cell in Spain, torturing his body for the 
fins of his foul ; not like Chriftina, tp 
difcufa at Rome, and intrigue at Verf^Ues ; 
—but having formed the gtand de^gn of 
giving law?, civilization, and comnicrce tp 
his vaft, unwieldy territo^'y ; and being avare 
that the bruts^l ignorance* of his barbarous 
fubjeds wanted to be both ftimulated an^ 
inflru^ed j he quitted his throne for a time 
only that he might returpi mor^ worthy to 
fill it. He travelled, i^ot to feaft hi$ eyes 
with piftures^ or his ears . with irfufic, nor 
to diiTolve his mind in pleafures, but to 
ftudy laws, politics, and arts. Not only to 
fcrutinize men and manners with the eye 
of a politician, which would have fufficed 
for a monarch of a polilhed, ftatej but^ 
remembering that he reigned oyer a peo- 
ple rude, even in the arts of ordinary life, 
he raagnanimoufly (looped, not only ^o^ 

ftudy. 
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ftodf5 but to pra£tife thiem - hknfelf. - He 
not only ocamined docks and arfenaU 
mih the eye of an engineer, but laboured 
in them ixrith the hand of a mechanic. He 
was axarpenter in Hollands a fhipwright 
in Britain, a pilot in both. ' His pleafures 
had; a relifli of his .labours. The king of 
England, apprifed of his tafle, entertained 
hhn, not with a mafquerade, but a naval 
combat, Previous to this, he had entered 
upon his military career in Ruflia, where 
he fet out by taking the lowefl: Situation in 
his own regiment, and would accept of no 
rank, but as he obtained it by deferving it. 
Accordingly, he filled fucceflively every fta- 
tion in the army from the drummer to the 
general j intending hereby to give his proud 
and ignorant nobility a living leflbn, that 
defert was the only true road to nxilitary 
diftinftions. : . v . 

We muft not determine on the greatnefs 
of a foTCrdgn's cjiarafter entirely by the 
degree of civilization, nrorals, and know* 
ledge, which his people may be found to 

have 
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liave reached after hi^ death : but^ in 
order to do fiiU juftice to his chara£lcr,-'vi^ 
mufl exaftly appreciate the ftate in whicil 
he found, as' well as that in which he 
left them. For though they may be TUH 
far behind the fubjefts of neighbouring 
ftates, yet that -meafure of progrefs which 
they will have made, under fuch a monarch 
as Peter, will reflefl: greater honour on the 
king, than will be due to the fovereign of 
a much more improved people, who finds 
them already fettled in habits of decency 
and order, and in an advanced (late of arts, 
manners, and knowledge. 

The genius of Peter was not a vifionarjr 
genius, indulging romantic ideas of chime- 
rical perfeftion, but it was a great pradical 
tmderftanding, realizing by its energy what* 
ever his genius had conceived. Patient 
under difEculties, cheerful even- wider the 
lofs of battles, from the conviftion thj^t the 
rough implements, with which he muft 
hereafter work his way to vidory, could 
only learn to conquer by being firft defeated j 

8 he 
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lie confidered eveiy ^£Hon in which ho 
was wcnrfted, as a {chool for his barbarians*. 
it was this perfeverance under &ilures, 
which paved the way for the dedfiYevico 
tory at Pultowa, the confummation of his 
military charaden Hi^ condud to the 
Swediih officers, his prifoners, was fuch as 
would have done honour to a general of the 
moft poliOied (late. 

He manifeiled another indifputable proof 
of greatnefs in his conftant preference of 
utility to fplendour, and in his indifference 
to fhew and decoration. The qualitied 
which this Prince threw away, as beneath 
the attendon of a great miiid, were pre- 
dfely fuch as a tinfel hero would pick up, 
on which to build^ the reputation of great* 
ta&. The fhreds and parings of Peter would 
niake a Louis^ 

. With this truly vigorous and original 
mind, with an almoft unparalleled activity 
and zeal, conftantly devoted to all the true 
tods which a patriot king will ever -keep in 
^cw-r-it is yet but too obvious, why the 

emperor 
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cinperor Peter failed of com|)]etely defenr- 
ing the title of the greaU This monarch 
prefents a freftr exemplification of thfe 
doftrine which we have fd frequently 
brought forward, the uferwhich Providence 
makes of erring, men to accomplifh gr^t 
purpofes. He affords ' a melancholy iii. 
ftance how far a Prince ' ^ may reform a 
people, without reforming himfelf." A' re- 
mark, indeed, which Teter had th^ honefty 
and good fenfe to make, but without hav^^ 
ing the magnanimity to pr fit by his own 
obfervatibn. * Happy for fodety, that fuch 
inftrumients are raifed up ! Happy were it 
for themfelves, if a ftiU higher principle 
^eSed their exertions ; and if, in fo effen. 
tially feiving mankind, they afforded a rea* 
ibnable ground of hope, that they had faved 
themfelves! 

; This monarch, who, ' like Alexander, 
perpetuated his name by a fuperb city 
which he built; who refined barbaiifm 
into policy, who fo far tamed the rugged 
genius of ^n almbfl polar clime, as not only 
. . to 
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to pl^nt arts and maftu&dares, but cok 
Icgefs, academies,, libraries, *«tild obfertato- 
tieSj in that frozen foil, which had hithqrti) 
fcarcely giveii any figns of-Intelteftual'.life! 
who imparoved, riot only- fh« condition <rf 
the peopfe,l3ufthe'ftate-ox thf church, and 
Confiderably raifed cits .religion, which waft 
before fcarcely Chriftianity ij -r fhi* founder^ 
4hi6 patriot, this r'eformetJ, wasr himfelf in- 
temperate, and -vifelent-, feftfiial, a^d- cruel, a. 
Have to paifions and appetites as. grofs as. 
-ti^uM h^re been indulged by the rudeft of 
his MuTcovites before l^'-had civilizejl 
f tern ! * ' •' * - ♦ '--• :*...-' 

• -If thetMe-gi^deur ciF a Prm^e confiftj, 
not in adding to his territory by coriquefrj 
not in enriching it by'plMderj not in 
adorning, it by treafures w/ung^ from j-be 
^hard handof induftry:; but ^ in .converting 
-a liegledted wafte into a cukiVatyd country; 
in peopUng and rendering fi^itfid ' a lanii 
defolated by long calamities ; in preferving 
|)eace in his fmall ftate, when all the great 
, dates of Europe were ravaged by war ; m 

reftoring 
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leftormg plentjr to a famUhed p^ple, zui 
xaifing a ilq>Mtf?d nobilhy to affluence} m 
.paying the debts of a Tt)inec^ g^try, and giii^ 
ing piortions to their daughters; In promoting 
virtue^ literatur^, and fcience ; ^ making jt 
the whole object of hi$ rergn to reader hs^s 
fubjc^ richf^^ happier, and better thsp hfi 
found theim; in dedarijig that be viould 
not reign a mment hnger ibM be tbpugbt Af 
(oUld be d^in^ good to bis fe^pie^ — then vfffi 
; Leopold, fpyerdgn of ihe (mall - dukedom 
of Lorrain, more juftly entided to the df^ 
pellation of fbe ffeati th^ th6 .Alescaiid^rty 
the Cxfars, and the Louis^ who filled d^ 
page of hiftory with praifes, and tha wprld 
wiUi tears ♦ • 

If Guftatus Adolpl^us puts 19 his ui|« 

:4ifputed claim to't^e title oijbf greats it U 

not merely on the ground of I]is glcfiipfiar 

?ii^ri^ at the battles of Leipfic uA qf 

Liitzien; but beciiufe that ainidft th$ #ir 

* See Slide de Xioiiii XIV, fer a Adkr account ^ 
I^eopold* 

of 



l(»f'armv and tb^'tumulf of thofe battles, 
he was never diverted from! fiaaichingr fomc 
ffortion of every, day for prayer^ and rcad- 
juQg ^h^ Script^c^.. It is liecauie, -with all 
rhiSfhrgh fpirit^^figp yv^ fo &r froni thinking 
i$ derogated ff0m/:the: dignity «rf a' gentle- 
man, or. th$ hj^npUr lof an. officer, to refuft 
A chaltenge^ that he pumfhed with death 
-"((^bdever prefumed.tp decide a: quarrel with 
4he:fw6rd; to pfeverit tbe'ncceffity of 
"Sffta^ he 'ina<k ra .lavir, tlkat .all' difputes 
AiQubi b^ fettled hy a court ^oftehour** 
iia defetyed the appellation 'of gt$aty when 
^hp "WUhed to caj-ry comraerce- id .the Weft 
Jx^e^i that he might carry tluther alfo by 
tbofe niealis tbe^ pure do£bines of die re- 

, * The King of Fxt^nce, at this fatneLXQtlitary periddf ^ 
fevere^ prohibited duellings the pra£Uce of whi<;li 
^t was fo iar from confideriifg at. an indication of 
courage, that he took a folemn oath to befV^w re* 
ifTards oa fuch military meii- as had the covaiGS 
TO KEFVSE A CHALL£NGE. tt was an indication^ 
that this Prince underflood whemin true magnaoimity 
confifted. See alio Sir Francis Bacon's charge^ when 
attorney genieral^ agaiqft dnds. 

formationik 
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jbftnafioh. ' He deferved it ^ when he kivit^ 
by. an ddt£t all the perfecuted* proteftant^ 
from every part of Europey;to an afylunr in 
Sweden^, offering them- not only an im^ 
;munity from taxeSy but £a\l petmiffion' to 
return home when the troubles of tb^t* ri&* 
fpedive countries ihould be healed. ^ 

When fuch was the union of piety and 
heroifm in Ac gallant monarch hiitnfelf^ it 
was the lefs .wonderful to find the ftoie 
ixare combinltion in the affociates bf his 
irium^4 Hence, the pious ikediiaiims <A 
the celdnrated leader of the Scotch brigade ^ 
in the fervice of Guftavus! Cbmpofifid^ 
which would fcaredy be a diferedit- io^ft 
•fatherof the church, aqd: which es:alt hk 
charafter as highly in a religious and moral 
view, as it was railed, by his bravery and 
iklll in. war^ : ^n. the annals of .military 
glory. ^ 

If Alexander deferved the title ia quet 
tlon, it was when he declared in a.letc»rt0 

♦ Monro. 

his. 



IfiVfirtriie^tai ifeiftir^ ihttMtbot^Bf It a truer' 
gtSffib ^A ^ Ififafwkd^eiitth iftptytbeh. - R^ 
vft^ vM tfHat eqiiali'f fnd^al^^ (faieti<*al- i%^ 
jjfehetiffeft 6i tHdfo flatiieiWs^ \r!K>' Kad^ 
a&jSBed divfejte hoiioiirs tof him, 'wKdv ^i*- 

thitk m Mobift tBis is W thdt dhM^ 
i%^r of ar*/^A i/6wi?r Jj^eakiy yfiric^ fart 
from the hand ofVeniit'tt^ehllHim^detfiih'^ 
if ! HEis- gei!iert)ui tffeatm^iit of the' faihil y 
of the coxitjuefed Biaritrs vi^^. petHapsf,* 
efclipfei by the ecjodly migiiwAnous, and' 
ift6fe dlfmterfefted- moderatioii of our dwrf- 
Kerbic Edwaa'd' (he Black Prince tia. the ckp*' 
rive k5i% oF Fraftce. This gallaiii^ l^^iifo^ 
f<$ems to have merited, withbut olxtaSnln^,^ 
the alppeHatioii of f i&tf ^^^. 

But, iF fplendid parade and coftly magni-- 
fkence bci really confideted ais uncquivocil' 
pnJofe of €*dted gS-6atnefs, theh liluft thd 
Traians^, thei: Guftavus^$, thel AlfredJ,'rfid 
Pkiersi the Willianxsi and" th* iaitabeths,t 
iltbtnit their danns to this ap^elhttion to 
dioTe of Lottis XTV. Lords* hiiiilelf muflr,- 
- VOL. II. is: without 
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without conteft, yield the pahn of greatnefs ; 
to Pope Alexander the Sixth, and Cdefar 
Borgia ; and they, in their turn, muft hide 
their diminiihed heads, in reverence to the 
liv^g exhibitor of the late furpafling pomp 
and unparalleled pageantry in a neighbour- 
ing nation, difplayed in the moft gorgeous 
and coftly fiu^ce that was ever aGbed before 
the aftoniihed and indignant world! 

If, to ufe the very words of the hiftorian 
'and panegyrift. of Louis, ^' to defpoil, dif« 
turb, and humble almoft all the ftates of 
Europe," — if this appeared in the eyes of 
thatpanegyriflaproof of greatnefs; in the 
eye of reafon and humanity, fuch a courfe 
of conduft will rather appear infolence, 
injuftice, and oppreflion. Yet, as fuch 
irreligious^ authors commonly connedt the 
idea of glory with that of fuccefs, they 
^emfelves ought not to vindicate it even on 
their own principle of expediency ; iince this 
^zfiknh forfalfe glory, carried to the lafl: 
excefs, became, at length, the means of ftir- 
fmg up the other European powers; the 

rcfult 
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f^fult of \f^hofe confederacy termiaatedin the 
difgrate of Louis; - 

^ tf ever this vain^gloridus Prince appeared* 
truly greats it was Jn his dying fpeechto 
his infant fucceflbr, when, taking him in 
his ajihs) he magnanimoufly mtreated Kim 
^not tb follow hiis example, in his love of 
iRra:r/ an^ his tafte for expence; exhordng 
hisr to follow moderate counfels, to fear God, 
reduce the taxes, fpare his fubjedsy and to 
do whatever he himfelf had not^done to 
relieve them» 

« In like manner, our illuArious Henry V. 
in the midO: of his French conquefts, con* 
4uefl;s founded on injuilice (unpopular ias 
is tlhe affertion to an Englifli ear), never fo 
tiply deferved to be called the great 9 as in 
^t beautiful i^ftance of his reverence for 

'r 

tlie la ATS, when he futimitted, as Prince of 
Wales, to the magiftrate, who put him umler 
confinement for fome IrregularitieB ; aa 
when, afterwards, « being fovereignji he not 
only pardoned, but .commended and pira» 
moted him, - . 

K« If 
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. Jf cfi§r: Henry IV. ^fif France peculiii'lyi 
deferved the appellation pf ^rv^i/, U v^A 
gf^at: the vi^^ry ^ Coutn^i, fo£: that, noble 
lif^gftnii^miiy. in; th&I very n^omejit q£ cOh- 
queft, whieh canipelled ^ipion^Aiyisxe^ theft, 
prefeift^ t9 e3t4»p0t-T-^** Hap|)yf and highly: 
%Qjv:^ fif: he^veft i^ thtt :Efinee, yarhot fte^i 
at.hli<&9jchi3 e^eml^s humbled, hy the. haodir 
9f Q{>4:i. Jiis tdble furroimded by his pri- 
ftmteli; WfcmCM hHi^. witji the: eifigna oJE 
tbf; .v»|qii^(U wiAcmt the flightcft emof 
tion of vanity or infolence ! who cm indite 
t^^ ifl.fllc^ Dftidft- 6l fuch glorious. fttc<{e/fts, 
thp S^pX^j inoder?(jipR with which he. b»r 
biyi^itlieXeyereft afly^^rfity, !''~He deferved) 
it>,whe% 3S' be \m8f befiegi^g. Paris,, whichi 

ws, periftHBgwth fei5ii©t, hef:C0fnmSn4ed; 
the; beiiegersj tQ . a4mit. fupplies to the be** 
fleg^— He d*fertjed* ky at the battle q( 
If li; nofrWheft h0 g^ttwtl}^ ordered bis fot- 
di^rs- 1^ firflow i^st vfi&to. plume, whiefe> 
ifoftlibei t^ fignsdr lEiJF:v^ifcBr^ noc after^"' 
^wds,:.'vrhefidflw*w^^!C^ dompleift;; tot 
it was, when juft before the eixgageisD^itt^.he 
'' made 
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made a folemn renunciation of his own might 
and his ovm wifdom, and fubmitted the event 
to God in this incomp?u:^hle prayer : 

** O Lord Godof Hofts, who haft in thy 

hand all events ; jf ll^pu knoweft that my 

reign will promote thy glory, and the fafety 

xif thy pec^Ie ; i£^-thou kAowisft that I have 

tio oth^r ambition^ but to advknde the hb« 

noui' 6fl:hy tmv^ an4 thegobd of Ae ftate^ 

* favour, O great God, the juftice df iftiy atmS^ 

But if thy good l^v^dehce has decreed 

lOChemiie ; if thou ilsefl: that I (houkl prove 

ione of thofe king^ whom thou giveft in 

thine anger ; take frbm tnf6, X) mercifu]i 

God, njy life and my crown. Make rate 

'4hh day a fecrifice to thy will j let my death 

end the calamities of my country, and let 

4ny blood be the kuft that (hall be fpilt jfi 

4m cjoaffrell/*— 

0££c4n»iiial 
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CHAP, xxvnt 

*« CoNVjERSATioN,'^ fajs the fitgacioufii; 
Veruiam, "m^akes a r^dy man/^ It. ii> 
indeed^ one of the pFa£);k:al enda of ftudj* 
It draws the powers of the uAderftanding 
into ex(e]rcifOs^ an4 bnng$. Into circulatioii 
the treaAires which the memdry has beea 
atna$ng. Conver&tlon V^&l he always an 
inftrument particularly important in the 
culdva,tiQn 9f thc^e tal^Ot^ which may one 
day be brou^t into pubjiic exerdfe. And 
as it would not be eafy to (tart proiitjible 
topics of difcourfe between the pppil atxd 
thofe around her, without inyentin^ foq^ 
little previous introdudion^ it might not be 
ufelefs to fugged a iimple preparation for 
the occaiional difcuifion of topics, ibme*^ 
what above the ordinary cail of familiar 
intercourfe. 

To 
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. . , •* 

To burthen the memory with a load of 
dry matter would, on the one hand, be 
dull ; and with a mafs of poetry, which fhe 
can have little occafion to ufe, would, on 
the other, be fuperfluous. But, as the 
underftanding opens, and years advance, 
might file not occafionally commit to me* 
mory, from the beft authors in every de- 
partment, one' feleft paffage, one weighty 
flntenee^ one ftriking precept, which, in 
the hours devoted to fociety and relaxation, 
ihight form a kind of thefis for intcrefting 
converfation ? For inftanfce, a fliort fpeci- 
men of eloquence from South, or of rea- 
foning from Barrow; a detached reflec- 
tion on the analogy of religion to the coA- 
ftitution of nature from Butler ; a political 
charader from Clarendon ; a maxim of 
|>radence from the proverbs ; a precept of 
l^ovemmen^ from Bacon ; a moraF doci^ 
ment from tlxe Rambler y a paflage of 
ancient hiftory from Plutarch ; a Iketch df 
national manners from Goldfmith's Trat- 
v^IIer, or of individual charafter-from the 

K 4 Vanity 
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parjgr^fjh c«i .the F<s»lth qf -wtje^s .j^qif^ 
Adaipi Jg^pitb } ^ ; r^^te of ^oudvjft ,^¥^ 
J|\fattbewljat^, or a&mios^t^bje^fivgle^ 
bonxMx. ^ddifo9x;.a devoMt <:qnt^]^[ipIatiQ^ 
jfropi bji^op |laU, or a pri^iciplp bf/tafPif 
,£rpni C^ir^tili^ ^ an opinipf ^on th^.law 
4qS naUon$ from Vattel, pr on ihe Jaw x4 

^ngl^i^^ from pi^^ki'W?^^ -: 

Might xtok .^xiY QX^' 9f the topicja /tlwjip 
X^ggefted- -by the ,reqt?4pu of a^ JiBg^^paJt 
fegi^, h^ •^fUjade the grounid ojf ^* &orl .r^r 
tional conyetfa^jioffi, .1^^ fqrin^Iityi^ 

debate, or tbe ^lexv^iy cf an acad^n^ic^ 
jjj^utation? Peiion$ xi^^i^uiraUy g^ a^ 

jpf Reading, wi^h, iQffX^ ^uloyi attentioo^ 

.. . ^ 

• ^yhqx' Jthpy ^pe^ it9 be P^llqd upop tp p rO;- 
4uce ;he fu^ft^qe of jjchj^t jthey "ha^e rea^d ^ 
jpid ia order to ]^v^nt^j^ltf}fy f^ ifpr 
iettled habits,. it wwki he^elj^ onth^ 
x^tccafion^i to* tie tfas m^i|d-4ofw» todie 
one' {elei9:e4 topic, and ipt to ^low it to 
vrander fromthe ppint uiykr ^nl^eration* 
: . - * This 



.T4iu :pn6dc^9 dfteadily dbferved^ would 
ibengthen the faculties Gf tbinking, and ^^^e^* 
^fomng> and coi^fequently i^hly imprpve 
j^^ ^poWfCrs of Gonv-^rration* 
' Of .books a CDnf¥ieT^|i>Ie Auinber^ be^des 
^thofe in thd foregoing paflage^ has already 
been f^ggefted* . Byt, though, w^ haye ven- 
4tui;ed \tp recommend many works which 
efee^aed pmiliarly applicable to the prefent 
^jpturppfq, we do not prefume to point out 
^y jthing like a fyftp^iatic courfe of reading. 
'.This will be arranged by fyr abler judges^ 
•<;%^iaUy In that moft important inftance^ 
.the choice of ^ooks of diyinjty. In a Ian- 
jff^c fo abounding ats the ^nglifh with the 
^eaf^res of th^Iogical compojE^ti^n, the di& 
fipulty i^\l cp^fifl, not in A^di^g much that 
i^ e^cellentr but ip feIe£Hng that whiqh unites 
^]the moft -excellencies. 

. C>f elei^kQOtary books which teach the 
j&rArudiiQenti^ of Cbxxftianijityy there is no 
tdoubt but 4his b^H vtk h|^ been ^already 
jioade. In wi Pf theCe, the deepen an^ 
moH iqipreffivte kJiowle^ge wiH be comr 

municated 
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munica&ed to the 'mindi by familiar coIIO'^' 
' qifial explanation of every portion of Scrips 
ture, daily, as it i$ read. Such an habitual, 
and, at the fanle time, clear and fimple ex^- 
pofition, would tend to do away the moft 
malterkl of thbfe difficulties, and obfourities*, 
•witfr which the facred Writings are charged,* 
and which are commonly pleaded as a 
reafori fornbt jkitting them, in their genuine 
foh«, intcf the hands of ybuth.' There la 
•no book whatever which affords riiore 
matter for inferefting and animated conver- 
fation J and for variety, there is no book* 
•whicA is at .all comparable to it. It were 
'to feie^ifhed, that the facred volume were 
not toa generally made to give way to 
?>iffoties and expofitions of -the BiWe. 
Thefe- laft arc excellent fttbOTdiiiate aids ; 
but it is to be feared that thiey ^ kre fome- 
times almoft exclufively .adopted, to the 
neglcft of the Bible itfelf. Thus the mere 
fafts^ and incidents beings retsdned, fepiarated 
from- the doQrincs, fentiinents, and pre- 
ceptfe, which, ^like ' a gol'den thread,' rim 

through 
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, through every part of the hiftory, fjod arc 
eycry where interwdven viith its texture^} 
and the narrative being alfo ftripped of kg 

.. veneralde phrafeology and touching ftyle, 

' the. Bible is. robbed of its principal charn^ ; 

,and the devotional and hiflorical ideas 

..heing.thus feparated, the imprdfiqa ,bo4h 
on the meitipry and the feeUngs becomes 
much weakened*— ^Oiur remarks on the 
Scripture itfelf we (hail referve for a future 
cha{]tfer. . 

It has been a rule obferved throughoyit 
this work, to forbear ntoiing living authors, 

> except incidentally in one or two'inftances. 

- This rule, which was adopted from delicacy, 
■is at prefent become inconvenient, . as it 
prevents. our giving highly merited com- 
mendation to. yarious religious works, of 

. ahnoft every de£cription ; to critical as well 
as pra&ical elucidations of Scripture ;— to 
Treatifes on the internal principles, and on 
the duties of religiqn ; oq the efficacy, as 
well as the evidence, of Chriftianity ; works 
ipot lefs admirable in point of compofition, 

than 



^lllaai '«ftimayie ^^didtr 4i)(ft2mia(I wordt; 
' ted ^wiiich^vlIliiAei4ti[bk|r^be Hc^pted, as the 

- .Wfe 'wbi^ ©J% {>rclum€ to offer ^ne 
< remark: ^on ^^f^ ^udj ^of '^hrme^ whether 
andent or mo^em. ' jA liaxMndUft ftyk, 
tod a fei^au6'U8 ax^ffion^ mil qifi: a 
^ Itfftre en Xhe i^ighted truths, and render 
grate* a!i^ feridus fubjeds more engaging 
and impredire. To the yoong, thefe attrac- 
tions are particularly neceffary. Yet, in 
fhe dScotirliss "40 be perufed, one principle 
' of feSeJ^ion jfl^uld be ob&rved. The 
^ces of tankage &ouId ner^rbe cda. 
' iidered as an equivalent for a ibund prki- 
ciple. r Difl*ei'tations or fermotiut Ihould. not 

* be ^^ired for having qtose fmootfancfs 
Aan^ftergy, I9X being nrore^lhiiing than 
ewak€iHiig, «or becaufe ^in&f a^ calculated 
to inake the reader fatisiied rather' diaara&. 
The diftiBguiiSitng ^c^raSieviof Chriftiaoity, 
both HI A^&nAt and |^&ict, ftcndd al« 
ways be eofi4de9«6d "as . 4lie ttioft indifpenfa* 

• ble requi(ke. ' For the- abfenoe of ^ great 

5 f unda- 






lbi<Umental truths of ^w^jt^iiohijiO' m-, 
gelimty of thoughti^ ho etegtnc^ pi ftyle,/ 
no pof>ularity of the authtac^ w^i^ni, .. Ms 
fpleadid diQJoto h.^ plaafing: omamem^ 
but It Ihtold nevtl^b^]Llfied^i^a^^^^^fume6ti 
for lovtdTvagHhi ft wd»r4rl^ Tisjigv>m truths, 
Happily 'we. are.no* waotuigr i^: divipe^si.. 
liying and deadi Vba mh& alltbf raquibed^ 

Of moral writfersr we:{h9iU ■ fdeak^bereafier* : 
—Next toihiftory, bxqgraphy- nwift be c6n. 
fidered a^uieful, Thqfe^ wSior hav4 pro- 
p^ly felefled,, aaid< jucHctoAjfly' written- the 
lives of ^ihent.perft>n$,>have performed 
the oSce : of inftiHidionv withoiitafljaniitig 
the dignify of inftruflor^., WeH*ohofei3i: 
aM wdl^tifritten lives wotild' ferift a valu- 
able fubftitateibr no: f mail poitidil of th<)tfe 
itoxi^s, x:fiii]fiia^adtionji.vri^»b ileal airay thd: 
hearts sUid tidid of our ybutbi JScydt^. ' 
vete therd no odier objefiion^ to Ibem» 
however iflgeidbtifly they^ may be wrttten,. 
Mi they ^€ib&k only itdmotis cfisoa^ters, 
a&ing in fi&itious fcenes, on fiditious deca^ 

fionS| 






142 books; 

fk>nS) and bmog fometimes the W6rk o^ 
writers, who rather gue/s what the world is^; 
than defcribe it from their own knowledge, - 
can never give fo juft or Vitid a pi£l^ure of 
life and manned, as is to be found in the- 
memoirs of men who were a£hial performers- 
on the gneat ftage of the world. "We may 
apply. to many of thefe £kbiicait0rs of aH-' 
ventures what Lord Bacon fays, when be 
regrets that plalofbphers, ignorant of real 
bufinefs^ chofe to write about legiflatfon, - 
inftead of (latefmen, whofe proper office it 
was,-^** They make," fays he, ^ imaginaiy 
laws for imaginary commonwealths-" 

Of this enga^ng fpecies of literatuf e^ 
biography, it is to be regretted, that we do-^ 
Mt poflefs more lives of diftinguiflied men,': 
written with a view to moral inftniuEtion, iii > 
the manner of thofe of Bifhop.Btmiet, and' 
Haac Walton. The lives of the bifhop are! 
fdrioufly iHftrudive, as well as highly in^' 
tcrefiiog. Of Walton's, it is (fifiicult to. 
fay, whether they are ^ore amufing or in^ - 

jfonnmg* . - ^ 

, ^ Voyages 



^ Vbyagfesand travels tilf(^.wllrform ay^; 
oeceflary clafs of books -, but Xome o:^ the • 
more recent works of thia Mnd. are fainter* 
larded with infidelity, .and> under th$ maik 
of ridiculuig popery, aim {uch . piiTchi^vous 
fide-flrokes at Chriftianity jitfelf j and many, 
efpecisJly of the modern French tjiayels, are 
epcceptionfible, not only for tb^r impiety, 
but alfo on fo many other accounts, th^t 
they will require to be fele6te<l with the 
niceft diferiminsttion, . , Our own laogjuage, 
however, can boaft many valuable works off 
this kind, which are clear of thefe offeiiires. 
Voyages of difcovery^ though perhaps lefe. 
ifttetefting to or dii^Sry readers, will be pe- 
<;uUarly fuited to. the royal pupil ; efpeci^ly 
tbofeiyhich have been undertaken, greatly^ 
to his honp)ir, by command of his prefent^ 
Majefty, and ttrl^ch contain . the d^cpveries^ 
^dually tnade in the hitherto unexplored 
parts of the fouthem hemifphere. ,, . . 

TELEMACHVS. 

■•. . . • 

Among works of imagination, there atft 
ibme peculiarly fuited to the royal pupil» 

S 
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She fhould rm&r, it k pekm^i pettifo 

mf aiitfeors! bdaw: tliofew*o have ilwaj^'- 

beeii <Joriflder«<d a« fiJsBidatdif' in tftli# i-e«' 

fpcaive depawittflitts. /Mtlf the talMit*' 

'(frhich fee is ifaid to pofll^fti fee wilt ifebiJ' 

be coiApeteni to undetdafid' gi^t pfart'ef ji' 

work, which, though it rSOikfe ih' t^ef vety 

filft cMs of thi* fpeoled oPctfmpbfitiOii, hafij^ 

itisto.be fetfed. Men jfttd-unjuft difregaWli 

from 'm haiFirig been injadidoufly employed- 

by teach** as the firft booh in aequirin^- 

*e French lang«*gei TJte fine fentimefttsi 

which itcoHtakiffhavebeeffoVwfooked^xihiie? 

only the faciJity of the ftyfe has been con* 

fidered. Tdemaehus is a noble poMcat- 

romance, detightfUI to e?very reaider, beP 

ftedfkftliy asdapted to what iirfaed -vte* ittf 

ori^nalobjea, theforfliation of the cfe»&6^ 

^ of a- Printe. It i« fitee frotti thd iftOwS 

defefta^^the x:\iMc poas, whofe vety StMm 

are commonly exhibited with- a- grdHhrfl 

dangerous to the modefty ofyouth. Fenelon, 

while, with a true tafte, he neVer puts any 

Aiag into their souths incompaiibtei^ith 

&e Grecian fable, never fails to gitje* tli* 

impcrfeft 
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impeif eft pagan xtioTal a tinfture of Chrif- 
tian purity. The fineft precepts are illut » 
trated by the moft inftruftive examples ; 
and every royal diity is, as it were, per-' 
fordficd. His morality is every where founded ' 
on the eternal principles of truth and jut 
tice. He refers all goodnefs to God, as its : 
origin and tod. He exhibits a uniform 
lefibn of the duty of jfacrificing private in- ■ 
tereft to public good, and of forgetting 
ourfelves in the love of our country/ He» 
reconciles the foundefl: policy with the 
moit undeviating integrity, and puts to 
fhame thofe, ■ dth^rwife admirable writers* 
df our ovni time, who have laboured to 
eftabliih the dangerous do£trine of expe- 
diency at the expence of immutable juftice 
and everlafting truth. — From Tel^machus 
£he will learn, that the true glory of a king- 
is to make his people good and happy ^ 
that his authority is never fo fecure as 
when it is founded on the love of his fub-^ 
je£ts ; and that the fame principles which^ 
promote private, virtue, advance public 
* vou u. ii happinefs. 



hapi^iiefs. He teaches carefully to diilk- 
gttifh between good and bad goyemment& ; 
d^fif erlB^ precepts for the philofoplucal, the 
i«rftfUkj$» the pacific, and the fegiflative king ; 
^t^ &^ws ^e comparatiye value of agrkul- 
tuffe, of comijtierce, of education, and- of 
ajrt$ ^ o| private juAice, ZBd of civil polity. 
^i^;$d^fc.fiplions,comparifons, and narrative^, 
inftead of bemg merely amufifig^ are always, 
made to anfwer fome beneficial purpoffs^ 
jgLnd, a^. th^re is no pa^ of public duty, fp> 
there is fcarcely any crrcumftance of pxwatiBr 
QOndu&i which I^s been overlopked. The: 
dtsing^is of feIf*conlidence ; th# contempt of 
i^rtupus counfeli ; the perils of iavourjti&i^ 
the unworthitiefs of ignoble puiCni^s ; /th^st^ 
^fchiefe of difproportionat^ cc^nc^oD^cs^ 
tihe duty of inviolably fidelity to engage 
ments, of moderaticm Undei; thft n^il. pro^ 
parous, and' of j firmn^fs under the. moO^jL^ 
iferfQ circumfteQces ; of patience a!ii4 1^^ 
bearance, of kindnefs^ and gratitodfi ; 2^ 
tliefe are not fo miieh anibisidverted on, s^ 
Qpttemplified in the moii impreflive inftanc^ 

4 . Cbiidten 



. itiHdren' Ic^e fidibfr. It is €*fart i 
iriifleadklg tafte; Oif thfe taSfte t€i«ten ' hJS- 
dvaifed hSiirfelf, to corivey, tindief the^l'i^^i^ 
fiieltcf of tKe Greek mythobgy , fentiiin€ct# 
and q^bidns ^hieh niigkt' not 6tiiemf(& (6 
t^aiiiiy havfe macle thiftr yfdf to • tfee heaSrR 
Ttdftri£k maximaj©f government,, afltf high? 
ftandaiMf 61 publi6 virtue^ €SChibiged*in T^kS. 
mathue,' excited^ ihtherjeatei^ ifaindldf thi5> 
migning -King of Fratidej 1 dread tM* iF 
thofe notions fhbuld become {i^^iitc^^ iHSi^ 
Tsaork: would; hei^fiet Be ecSMifercdVd* if 
latire on his oWn condiift and gi)\^fBftftri^- 
on his foridncfs for grandeur^ for pleafure, 
for glory^ and for war r fo that it has been 
fuppofed probable, that Fenelon^s theologi- 
cal works^ for which he was difgraced, were 
bnly made the prete«;t for punifliing him for 
his political writings. 

The Cyrop^dia of Xenophon it may be 
4hought out of date to recommend; but 
genius^ and virtue are never antiquated. 
This work may be read with advantage, 
2iDt as an entirely authentic hidory, whichr 
' i ? is 
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is a niore than doubtful point, but as a Va« 
luable moral work, exhibiting a liTely image 
of royal virtue, smd ifaewing, in almoil all 
refpeds, what a fovereign ought to be^— - 
The Princes of lenophon and of Fenelon 
axe models. The " Prince" of Machiavd is 
a being elaborately trained in^ every art of 
political and moral corruption. The lives 
of the pupils are the belt comment on the 
works . of the refpeftive authors. -^Fenelon 
produced Telemaque and the duke of Bur* 
gundy* — Maehiavel, " il Principe" and Cas 
far Borgia ! 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. xxvm. 

Of periodical EJfay Writers y particularly 
Addifon and Johnfon, 

1 o hardly any fpecies of compofidon has 
the Britifh public been more fignally in* 
debted than to the periodical Eflay ; and, 
perhaps, it was only from the Britifh prefs, 
that fuch a publication could have ififued. 
The attempt to excite mental appetite, by 
furnifhing, from day to day, intelle£hial 
alimeiit of fuch peculiar freflmefs, muft 
have been fatally obftrufted by any jealoufy 
of fuperiutendance, or formality of licenfing. 
The abufe of the prefs is to be deplored as 
a calamity, and punifhed as a crime. But 
let ndther Prince lior " people forget the 
providential bleffings which have been 
derived to both from its conftitutional 
liberty. As this was one of the invaluable 
fffe.fts of the revolution in 1688, fo perhaps 

> ^3 W 



no other means more contributed to isarry 
the bleflings of that period to their confum? 
mate eftablilhment, in the acpeffion o( thq 
houfe of Brunfwick. 

^h^ two \yritep yho Ijaye :?pon: enw- 
pently diftjngujfhe^ themfelves ii^ this path 
pf literature, are Addifon and Johnfon. 

4^ a peno4 ^f^ ^fl^^^ ^¥ ^1^ ^^ 
nxgre t^j^ ^fi^ contempt, fropi ^ ^^aiving 

begn recently ^.ufei to the wprft purppf*^ r 
ajjd ^hfsi thp l]jgj»ef walks of Jifp ftjjl €?&» 
h^t^ that d|ifp}u;ep^f^ \yhi42h th^ pro^ir 
gate r€ign cf the (econjl Cl^^fl^ Ijad madQ" 
fp ^^lorab^y j^i|hionabk, iV4di|bn £^em§ tqt 
^Y^ beo^ nuf^d by Providence for t|ie. 
dp^^l? P^rpofe of irnpFovipg tl}6 put))}fi, 
tafte, ^n^ fP^^^ipg *e publie nioraJs,, 
Af th? powers pf the m^gm\m hf^i, iij 
tlie prc^edipg period, ^een pecnli^]y. 
^ttfed to the purpqfes of vice, it W9§ 
^4^|fon's gre^t ob]€(^ to ihew that wi^'^^- 
ijiipiirity had nq fiec&S[^ty qonqe^jpn. Hd . 
not only evince4 this by hi$ |^afo.ning8|< 
birt Ji^ fo ex,ej]pplii^?d it i» ^^ ovn campftr/ 

iitions. 
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tttfoDs, as to bfecome in a ftoit time more 
generally uTeFul, by becoming more popu- 
lar ihan any English writer ivho had yefc 
srppeared. This well-earned celebrity he 
fenAeaVoured to turn to the beft of all par- 
^ofes ; and his fntccfe was fuch as to prove, 
that genius is never fo advantageoufly einr 
ployed as in )the fervice of virtues, nor influ- 
ence fo well direfted as in rendering piety 
lafhionablej. At this diftance, wlji^ ahnoil 
all authors have written the better, b^icaufe 
Addifon wrote firft, and when the public 
tafte which he refined has become compe- 
Jtent, through that refinement, to criticife it^ 
bencfador, it is not eafy fully to appreciate 
Ae value of Addifon. To do this, we ihuft 
attend to the progrefs of English litarjatute^ 
and make a comparifon between him and h|s 
predeceflbrs,. 

But noble as the views of Addifon were, 
and happily a$ he has, in general, accomr 
pliihed what he inteiided ; the praife which 
jUftiy belongs to him mutt be qualified by 
i!je atowaJ, th^t it does not extend to 

h 4 ^^ <^7 



.every paffagc yrhiph he bis wrUten, ftom 
the pernicious, influence of thofe.very maur 
pers whi^b^ it wa^ his objcft to cpnrefli 
feme degr^ee of taint has . occaficaiaUy af- 
fe^ed hi$ own pages, which will makeat 
ijeceffary to guard the royal pupil from 
a wholly promifcuous perufal. It is, how- 
ever, but juftice to add, that the few 
inftances referred to, hoiyever cxcq)tion- 
iible, are of fuch a kind a$ to e;i^ppfe him 
to the charge rather of inadvertence, or 
jnomentary levity, than of any un&cednefs 
of principle, much lefs any depravity of 
|ieart. 

Of all the periodical works, tliofe pf 
Johnfon, in point of ftri^ an^ undpvwting 
moral purity^ unqueftionably ftsmd higheft. 
Eyery page is inv^ariably delicate. It is, 
thereiFore, the rare praife of this author, 
that the moft vigilant- preceptor may com- 
mit his voluminous works into the hand^ 
of even his female pvjpil^ without caiitipn, 
limitation, or referve ; fecure that |he can** 
not ftumble on a pernicious fentiment^ o^ 

rif(» 
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jik from the perufal with the flighteft taint 
pf immorstlity^ Even in his di^onaiy^ 
poral.reditude has not only been fcrupo- 
)oufly maintained, but, as far as the nature 
of the work would admit, it has been 
afiiduoufly inculcated* In the au^oritiei 
which he has adduced, he has coUefted^ 
with a difcrimination which can never be 
enough admurpd, a (:oi(ntlefs multitude oi 
tlie moft noble fentences which Englifh 
literature afiForded ; yet he has frequently 
contented himfelf with inftances borrowed 

from inferior writers, when he foun4 fome 

' .■« * . > 1.'.' • < 

paiTage, which at once ferved bis purpofe, 
and that of religion and nioi:ality j and alfog 
^s he declared himfelf, )eft hi^ (ho^ld rifk 
foz^taxpinating the mind of the ftiident, by 
referrhig |iim to authors of more celebrity 
but lefs purity. When we refled how fatally: 
the unfufpeded title of Diiiionary has beeoL 
made the vehicle for polluting principle, ^e 
^all feel the value of this extreme ciftfqen«^ 
tjloufnefs of |ohnfon. 

Still, 



' StiH, liotcever, \;?irile we afcribe to thijj 
tKcellent Author aU that {s fafe, and aH that 
IS jaft, It is Idfs from lohnfon than from 
Addifon that we derfve the inter^fting 
feffohs of life and manners j that v^p featli 
to trac^ the'exaft delineations of chaf after, 
Itnd to catch the vivid hties, and varied 
tints of nature. Jt is true, that p^ery fen,* 
tence of 'the more recent tnoralifl; is an 
aphorifm, every paragraph a chain of 
maxims for guiding the underftandmg and 
guarding the "heart. But when Johnfon de* 
fcribes chara&efs^ hp rather exhibits vice 
ind virtue in the abftraft, than real exifting 
human beings : while Addifon prefenty 
you with aSual men and wom^n ; real iif(j 
figures, (compounded of the faults ^d the 
excellencies, the wifdom and the weak* 
neffes, the follies and the virtues of humi- 
Jiity. — By the Avarus, the Eubulus, thtf 
Mifellus, the Sophron, the Zofima, and th$ 
Viator of Johnfoh, -wc are inftrufted in the 
fpundeft tru^is, but w6 are |iot ftruck by- 

5^ny 



sfif will «»fmpli&csy:ii«. We merely 
ifi^ ^be% ti»d yre hear them with profit^ 
t>ut we dp ikQi knffiv them. Whereas, ^ith 
^e n^iQbers of thp Spieft»tor*8 club we are 
(Icqu^nud- Johnfon's perfonagcs are ela« 
l;^prately curved iigui^ that fill the niches 
j9f th^ falooa ; Addifon's are the living 
K;ompany Which anifnate iL jGJmfiaKif^ 
have ipore drapery ; Addifon's more coun^ 
tenance* Jphnibn'a gentlemen and ladies, 
fcholara and (rhambermaids, philofophers 
and eoqnet2»9 ail argue fyUogiflicalLy, all 
converjfe in the fame acadeimc language ; 
4iv}de all thqr fentences into the fame 
triple members, turn every phrafe with the 
jGsftne mcafured folemnity, and round every 
period with the fame ppliflied fmoothnefs. 
Addifpn's talk learnedly or lightly, think 
deeply^ or pr^e flippantly, in ^xaft accords 
ance with their charad^r, flatipn, and ha^ 
bita of life. 

What reiuler, when Be meets with the 
defcription of Sir Roger de Coverley, or 
l|Sr^l| Wimblcj^ or of the Tpryiox-huntej in 

the 
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the Freehokler^ do^ not frame in his own 
mind a lively image of each, ta which ever 
after he naturally recurs, and-on which his 
recolleaion, if we may fo fpeak, rather 
ihan his imagination, faflens, , as on an old 
intimate ? - The lapfe of a century, indeed, 
)ias induced a confiderable change in modes 
of cxpreffion and forms of behaviour. But, 
though manners are mutable, human na- 
ture IS permanent. And it can no more be 
brought as a charge againft the' truth of 
Addifoh's charaders that the manners are 
changed, than it can be produced againft the 
portraits of Sir Peter Leiyand Vandyck, 
that the fafliions of drefs are altered. The 
human charader, like the human figure, is' 
the fame in all ages ; it is only the exterior 
and the coftumc which vary. Grace of 
attitude, exquifite proportion, and finking 
itfemblance, do not diminifb of their firft 
charm, becaufe ruifs, perukes, fattin doub« 
lets, and flafbed fleeves are pafled away. 
Addifon*s charafters may be likened to 
that cxprefliye ftyle ofdrawmg, which gives 
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the exa£t contour by a few carelefs firokes 
of the penciL They are rendered amufing, 
by being in fame flight degree caricatures j 
yet, all is accurate refemblance, nothing ia* 
wanton aggravation* They have, in fhort^ 
that undefcribable grace which ^ill always, 
captivate the reader in proportion to the 
delicacy of his own perceptions. 

Among the benefits which have .rcfulted 
from the writings o^Addifon, the attentip|i 
firft drawn to PjiradifcLoil by hisjcriticifps 
was not one of the lead. His examinatipii - 
of that immortal work, the boaft of our 
ifland, and of human nature, had the merit 
of fubduing the violence of party-prejudice,;, 
and of raifing its great author to an emi- 
nence in the minds of his countrymen, corr^ 
zefpondent to that which he adually heid^ 
and will hold, on the fcale of genitis, till 
time ihall be no more ** 

If 

* M3ton has drop! liis 'mantle on a poet, inferior^ 
indeed to himfelf, in the lof^inefs of his conceptions, . 
the vaxiety of hii learning, and the ilfu&ure of his' 
^ verie; 
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If the critical writings of Addifon do ildt- 
pofieis the acutenefs of Dry den, or the 
vigour of Johnfon, tliej axe familiar audi 
diegant, and ferve to prepare the mind iosr 
more elaborate inveffigation. If it be ob^ 
jetted^ that he deais^ too much in gratuitous 
praife and vague admirationy it may be aii*' 
fwered, that the effefl: produced by poetry 
6a the mind cannot always be philofophi^ 



▼erfe ; but the felicity of wHofe genius is only iurpafled 
by the elevation of his piety ; whofe detotit efitliontf' 
ate more penetratingr, and almoft equaBjp fubfime!i» 
and who, in his moral and pathetic ftrofejes, familiar 
allufionS) and touching incidents, comes more' home 
to - the bofom than cTett his immortal - matter.— Whe«i> 
ve obfdrv^ of this fine fpirit that he felt thie beauliM* 
of nature with a lover's- heart, beheld them- with a 
poet^s eye, and delineated them with d pairitePsliand;* 
-^that.the nxiniUo accuracy of hh ledbr figttMi^ isintX 
the exquif^te finifhing. of his rural groupe^j d^ght^thoK 
fancy, as much as the fublimity of his nobler imaged 
exalt the mind;— that, In ^fpite* df^auit^ and niglil^ 
fences, and a few inftances of ungraceful afperity^ hH 
gratifies the judginent as much as he enchants the ima^* 
gjnation ; that he direfts the. ffelingsta virtue^ 2tnd 
the heart' to heaven,-rr-Neei*we deijofoate the iketcH: 
l/y affixing to it^the. name of Cowpjcr ? 

: . : ' ' «ally' 
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caiJly a«Qu<iited for ;. aiid. Addifon was too? 
fyJTy andw i« this ioftance, too. cordial a. 
critic tffr TOtbhoJd .expreffions of deAigbt> 
mereily h^aufe he cQuld not analyfe th«, 
caujfeo. whkh product it. At.^y rate^. it 
m^ft be aJIftiwed,. thai; he wbyo wrote thofo 
e»q:uifite MJays m ibf Pkafurei of ih Imagi- 
n^mi_ cQuldi not be fuperficisil through pe- 
iiifcy. It i$ allowed that thc^ criticifms oir 
Joh^QH are^ iaa generaH much more fyfte-. 
iftgtic ; they, poflifs more depth, as well as^ 
ipom diGarinwjttiQji > l^ut they are lefe pleafr 
in^ te<wu^ th«j; as^ «ot; eq^u^ly good^ 
aattirofit Utey s^ra more; tinftured withr 
^fmy^tgwXr wd lin^thQ lef& generoqs. and 
Wvniii^. admiratt^nj, 5u^.nQ oritiQ hais^fcteenu 
more fuccefsful ih laying open the internali 
ilRttftiaJBft/pf tJte;jiQ«.; thft^gh,he, now ^d 

tfcfiOr haaiifiSithec'teifc fo. roughly as to diCr 
%tt5e wh^titeimesnarto di&ft Hi^leamiiig: 
in»s ^^idflPtly muoh de^por, !|9i w^l afi1iett» 
drgdHftd^ . tba5L ^a$. of Addifon* and th^ 
4n«^ Qif:.h3j^ swderftaadifig, was almgft 

ability 
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ability in appreciating, with the founded 
and moft fagacious fcrutiny, the poetry of 
jDeafon and good fenfe ; in the compofition' 
of which he alfa«cccls. But to the lefs: 
bounded e^cUriions of high iitiagination, 
to the bolder achievements of pure invent' 
tion, he is lefs juft, becaufe lefs fenfible. 
He appears little alive to that fpecies of 
writing, whofe felicities confift in eafe and 
grace, to the floating forms of ideal beauty, 
to the fublimer flights of the lyric mufe, or 
to the finer touches of dramatic excellence. 
He would confequently be cold in his ap* 
probation, not to fay, perverfe in his dif*. 
cuflion of fome of thefc fpecies of beapty,; 
of which, in fad, his feelings were Ids' 
fufceptible. , , - . : 

He had, however, that ^igher p6rfe£lioxl< 
which has been too rarely aflbciated with- 
ihofe faculties-, the moft difceming taftc« 
and the Uvelieft relilh, for the trueft ar 
'^eH as the nobleft fpecies of the ^fublim©> 
and beautiful, I mean that which < belongs 
to moral excellence* - Whar^ this was ob^ 
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viouftj it not only conquered his averfion, 
but attraded his warm affedion. It was 
this which made him the ardent eubgift of 
Watts, in fpite of his non-conformity, and 
.even the advocate of Blackmpre, whom.it 
mud have been natural for him to defpife as 
a bad poet, and to hate as a whig. It is this 
befi: of taftes which he alfo moft difplays in 

» 

that beautiful eulogium of Addifon, to which, 
in the prefent comparifon, it would be in- 
juftic^ to both, not to refer the reader. 

His Tour to the Hebrides exhibits a de- 
lightful fpecimen of m intelledual traveller 
who extrafts beauty from barrennefs, and 
builds up a fqlid mafs of inftrudion with . 
the mofl flender materials. H^ leaves to 
the writer of natural hiftory, whofe proper 
province it is, to run over the world in 
qjjieft of mofTes and grafles, of minerals. and 
foffils. Nor does he fwell his book with 
catalogues of pidures, which have neither 
povelty nor relevancy ; nor does he copy, 
from preceding^ authors, the ancient hiftory 

VOL. II. ' M ' of 
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of ^ couiitry of which we only waiit to 
know the exifting ftate ; itor does he con- 
vert the grand fcenes which difplay the 
wonders of the Creatoi'^s power into doubts 
of his exiftence, or difbclief of his- go- 
vernment: but, fulfilling the office of ah 
inquifitive and moral traveller, he prefents 
a lively and interefting view of men and 
things; of the country which he vifited, and 
t)f the perfons with whom he converfed. And 
though his inveterate Scottifli prejudices 
now and then break out, his fpleen feems 
rather to have been exercifed againft trees 
than men. Towards the latter, his feem- 
ing illiberality has in reality more of meni- 
ment than malice. In his heart he refpeded 
that brave and learned nation. When he 
IS unfair, his unfaimefs is' often mitigated 
by fome ftroke of humour, perhaps of 
good humour, which effaces the impreffion 
of his feverity. Whatever faults may be 
found in the Tour to the Hebrides, it is no 
fmall things at this period, to polTeis a book 

of 
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bf travels entirely pure from the Iighteft 
touch of vanity or impurity, of levity or 
impiety. 

His Raffelas is a work peculiarly adapted 
to the royal pupil ; and though it paints 
human life in too dark (hades, and dwells 
defpondingly on the unattainablenefs of 
human happinefs, thefe defefts will afford 
excellent occafions for the fagacious pre- 
fceptor to'unfold, through what purfuits life 
may be made happy by being made ufeful; 
by what fuperinduced ftrength the burthens 
of this mortal ftate may be cheerfully borne, 
and by what a glorious perfpeftive its ter- 
mination may be brightened. 

The praife which has been given to 
Addifoii as an effayift can rarely be ex- 
tended to many of his co-adjutors. Talent 
more or lefs we every where meet with, 
tod very ingenious (ketches of charafter; 
but moral delicacy is fo often, and fomc- 
times fo ihamefuUy violated, that (whatever 
may have been the praftice) the Spectator 
. .. \ • . M 2 ought 
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ought to be accounted an unfit book for the . 
indifcriminate perufal of youth * . 

However the coUeftion of periodical 
papers, entitled The Freeholder j may be 
paffed over by common readers, it would 
be unpardonable not to direft to them the 
attention of a royal pupil. The objed at 
which tttey aim, the ftrengthening of the 
Hanoverian caufe againft the combined 
efforts of the houfe of Stuart and the 
French court, makes them interefting ; and 
they exhibit an cxquifite fpecimen of poli- 
tical zeal without political acrimony. They 
abound in ftrokes of wit j and the Tory 
Fox-hunter is perhaps, next to the rural 
knight in the Speftator, one of the moft 
entertaining ddfcriptiona of charafter in our 
language. Of thefe, as well as of his other 
effays, it may be faid, that in them the 
follies, the affectations, and the abfurditie« 
of lij^ are pourtrayed with the lighteft 

". * Happily all Addifon's papers have been feleded 
by TickeU, in his edition of Addifon's works. 

touches 
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touches of the moft delicate pencil; that 
never was ridicule more nicely pointed, nor 
latire more playfully inoflFenfive. 

In the Guardian, there is hardly any thing 
that is feriouily exceptionable; and t];^s 
wprk is enriched with fome effays thaf are 
not to be placed beneath even thofe of Ad- 
difon. It will be obvious, that we allude 
to the papers afcribed to bifliop Berkeley. 
Thefe effays bear the marks of a mind at 
once vigorous and correft, deep in rcfleftion, 
and opulent in imagery. They are chiefly 
directed againft the free-thinkers, a name 
by which the infidels of that age chofe to 
call themfelves. And never, perhaps, has 
that wretched character been more admi* 
rably illuftrated than in the fimile of the fly 
on St. Paul's cathedral. 

Another difference between Addifon and 
Johnibnis, that the periodical writings of 
the former are thofe in which the powers 
of his mind appear to mofl advantage. 
Not fo in the cafe of Johnfon. Solidly va- 
luable as the Rambler mufl be accounted ; 

M 3 in 
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« 

in the point of celebrity^ it prohsibly owcJf 
much more to its author, than it has con- 
ferred on him. A forbidding ftatelinefs, a 
rigid and yet inflated ftyle, an almoft total 
alliance of eafe and cheerfulnefs, would too 
probably bring neglefl: on the great aud 
various excellencies of thefe volumes, if 
they had been the fmgle work of tbeip 
author. But hU other writings, ar^, ?bote 
all, that inexhauftible fund of pleafure and 
profit, the Lives of the Poets, will fecurp 
perpetuated attention to ^very tvork which 
bears the name of Johnfon. ■ Oh the ground 
of diftinfl: attradivenefs, the Idler is the moft 
engaging of Jolinfon's periodical works ; the 
manner being iefs fevere, and the matter 
Hioje amufing. 

The Adventurer^ perhaps, on account of 
its interefting tales, and affeding narratives, 
is, of all others of its clafs, the moft ftriftly 
fuitablc to youth. It alfo contains much 
general knowledge, elegant criticifm, and 
various kinds of pleafing information. In 
almoft all thefe works, the Eaftcrn Tales, 

Allegories, 
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Ajlegoriep, and yifions, are intjsrdftiag in 
th^ nsirratiye, ejeyatecj in the; fendment, 
pure.w the defcrJjitJpliSi aijd i&iblime in thje 
^oral* . They CQ&VJ^y leflGbfts peculiarly 
appropriated tt>-the g^eat, mpft of the fi^jti- 
tiou3 per&Qage* whp 3J.e madp the vehicles 
of . inftruiftion b^ijig; :^ither princ^^ or 
ftatetmen, • .. ' ; 
. If we advert to reiigipu, the praife of 
Addifon in this infinitely important inft^nce 
mud not be omitted. Johnfon never lojis 
Jigjbt of religion j but pn very few occafion? 
does he particularly dwell upon it, In one 
or two paffages* only has he given vent 
to his religious feelings ; and his fentiments 
are fo foundly, indeed fo fublimely excel- 
lent, that it is impoffible not to regret the 
fcantinefs with which he has afforded them. 
But Addifon feems to delight in the fub- 
jeft, and, what is remarkable, his devout 
feelings feem to have much tranfcended his 

* Number VII. in the Rambler; paper on aiflidtion 
m the IcUer; and the noble paflage in the account of 
lona. 

14 4 theological 
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theological accuracy. To the latter, ex- 
cepdon might juftly be taken in one or 
two iriftances * ; to the former, never. If 
it were to be aiked, where are the elevating, 
ennobling, felicitating effects of religion on 
the human mind as fafely ftated, and as 
happily eT^prefled, as in any Englifli author ? 
perhaps a jufter anfwer- could fcarcely 
be given than— -//z the devotional papers of 
Addifon. 

♦ See particularly that very exceptionable paper in 
the SpeAator, No. 459. — Alfo, another on Superfti^ 
tion and Entkuiiafin* 
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CHAP. XXX- 

JBeoks of AmuftmenU 



J\s the royal perfon will hereaftel' require 

books of amufement, as well as inftruaion, 

it will be a tafk of no fmall delicacy to felefl 
fuch as may be perufed with as much profit, 

and as little injury, as^ is to be expeded 

from works of mere entertainment. Perhaps 

« 

there are few books which poffefs the power 
of delighting the fancy, without conveying 
any dangerous leffon to the heart, equally 
with Don Quixote. 

* It does not belong to our fubjcft to 
animadvert on its leading excellence ; that 
incomparable delicacy of fatire, thofe un- 
rivalled powers of ridicule, which had fuf* 
ficient force to reclaim the corrupted tafte, 
and fober the diftempered imagination of a 
whole peq)le. This, which on its firft 
appearance was juftly confidered as its 

predominant 



predominant merit, is now become left 
ittterefting; becaufe, the evil which it 
affailed no longer cxifting, the medicine 
which cured the mad is gfown lefs valua- 
able to the faue ; yet Don Quixote will 
be entitled to admiration on impcrifhable 
giso.imds. ' , . , • , , , 

Though Cervante? wrote betweeji two 
joptd three hwidr-^d years ago, aix^ for a 
jpcopte .of ^ J iaxi oft al Xwn of thinking dit 
/Bi^lj^. ;o x^x^rs y yet that rjgbt ^(^pdfenfiy 
;iich)fh as of all ages^ and ^ fp^tries,, ^xxi- 
«(Iuch almoft pi^rvadcs thi$ wprj^ mojf^ 
almoft thsM^ even its cx^uiiiie: * wit ^x^ 
humour > thofe m^fterly portraits of cba? 
rafter: thofe found ma^ms of condud: 
thoie lively touch/es of i^atijire;; thofe adjiii« 
lajpjy ierious leflbns, though giyen onridipUr 
loqs qccaiions \ thqfe peQ^trating flrokes of 
Coding; thofe iblemply Sententious phrafes^ 
duftured with the ch^raderifiic abfqrdity 
of the Speaker, without any injury to th<s 
truth of the foxtiment .; that ^ixtune of 
the iH^eand the. ludicrous^ pf ^dion alw^f 

pitiably 
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pitiably e:ii:travagant^ and of jtiidgm^t d^ten 
exemplariiy fober.-r-In all thefe eieceikudes 
Don Quixote is without a paralleL 

How admirable (to produce cofily oat 
inilance out of a thoiriknd) is that touch 
of human nature, where the knight dF La 
Mancha, having beftowed the moft exceiSy< 
and high-flown compliments on a gentleman, 
whom he encountered when the delirium 
of chivalry raged moft ftrcngly in his ima- 
gination !-r-The gentleman, who is repte- 
fented as a perfon of admirable 'fesife, is 
led, by the efied which thefe compliments 
produced on his own mind, to acknowledge 
the weaknefs of the heart of man, in the 
foolifli plcafure it derives from flattery, 
*' So bewitching is praife/* fays hfc, ** that 
even I have the weaknefs to be plestfi^i wida 
it, though, at the fame timd, I know the 
flatterer to be a mad-man ! •* ^ 

Wit, it has been faid, is gay, bat -humour 
Is grave* It is a ftriking illuftraticn of this 
opinion, that the moft ferious and iolenm 
nation in the world has produced ithe work 

of 
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of the moil .genuine humour. Nor k it 
ealy to. exprefs how admirably the pomp 
and ftatelinefs of the Spanifh language 
aie fuited to the genius of this work. It is 
not on&vourable to the true heroic, but 
much more, efpecialiy is it adapted to. the 
mock dignity of the . forrowful knight. It 
is accommodated to the elevation of the 
£uxtaftic hero's tiptoe march, when he i^ 
Ibber, and ftill more to his fUlts, when he is 
raving. 

The two very ingenious French and 
£ngli(h Novelifts, who followed Cervantes, 
though with unequal fteps even as, to 
talent, are ftill farther below their great 
mafter both in mental and moral delicacy. 
Though the fcenes, defcriptions, and ex- 
prefilons of Le Sage, are far lefs culpable, 
in point of decency, than thofe of his Englifh 
competitor; yet both concur in the fame 
inexpiable fault, e^ich labouring to excite 
an intereft for a vicious charaft^r, each 
making the hero of his tale an unprincipled 

profligate. 

If 
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If novels are read at all, in early youth, 
a pradice which we fhould think ** more 
honoured in the breach than the. obfervance/* 
we fhould be tempted to give the prefer- 
ence to thofe works of pure and genuine 
fancy, which exercife and fill the imagina** 
tion, in preference to thofe which, by ex- 
hibiting paffion and intrigue in bewitching 
colours, lay hold too intenfely on the feel- 
ings. We fliould even venture to pro- 
nounce thofe (lories to be mofl fafe, which, 
by'leaft affimilating with our own habits 
and manners, are lefs likely to infeSt and 
foften the heart, by thofe amatory pidures, 
defcriptions, and iituations, which too much 
abound, even in fom^ of the chaiteft com- 
pofitions of this nature. The young female 
is pleafantly interefted for the fate of Orieti. 
tal Queens, forZobeide, or the heroine of 
Almoran and Hamet ; but (he does not put 
herfelf in their place ; (he is not abforbed in. 
their pains or their pleafures ; (he does not 
identify her feelings with theirs^ as flie too 
probably doe^. in the. cafe of Sophia 

Weftcrn 
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Wcftern and thie Princefe of Cleves*-— 
Books- of due former defcription innocently 
invigorate- the fancy, thofe of the latter 
convey a contagious ficklinefs to the mind. 
The one rai£e harmlefe wonder or inoffenfive 
merriment ; the other awaken ideas, at beft 
unprofitable. From the flights of the one, 
we are willing to defcend to the rationality 
of common life ; from the feduftions of 
the other, we are difguftcd at returning to 
it^ inlipidity. 

There is always forae ufeful inftrii'dion 
in thofe great original works of invention, 
whether poetry or romance, which tranfmit 
a faithful living pifture of the manners of 
the age and country in which the fcene is 
laid. It is this which; independently of 
its other merits, diffufes that inexpreflible 
charm over the Odyflcy : a fpecies of en- 
frhantment, : which is not afforded by any 
other poem in the world. This, in a lefs 
degree, is alfo one of the ftriking merits of 
Don. Quixote. And this, after having 
ibared fo high,, if we may defc^oid.fo low^ 

is 
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is the principal recommendation of the 
Arabian Tales* Thefe tales alfo, though 
faulty iti fbme refpeftd, poffefs another 
merit which we fhould be glad to fee tran^ 
ferred to fome of the novels <rf a country 
nearel- home. We learn from thefe Arabian 
ftories, and indeed from moft of the works 
of imagination of the Mahometan authors,' 
what was ther fpecific religion of the people 
tibout whom they write; how much they 
made religioa enter into the ordinary con* 
cerns of life; and how obfervant peribns 
profeffing religion were of its peculiarities, 
and its worfhip. 

It is but juftice to obferve, how far more 
deeply mifchievous the French novel wri- 
ters are, thstn thftfe of our own country; 
they not only feduce the heart through 
the fehfes, and corrupt it through the 
medium of the imagination, but fatally ftrike 
at the very root and being of all viftue, 
by annihilating all belief in that rdigiott, 
which is Its ©nly vititl fource and feminai 
principle, 

SHAKE. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

But leflbns of a nobler kind may be txr 
traded from fome works which promife 
nothing better than mere entertainment, and 
which will not, to ordinary readers, appear 
fufceptible of any higher purpofe. In the 
hands of a judicious preceptor, many of 
Shakefpeare's tragedies, efpecially of his 
hiftorical pieces, and ftill more fuch as are 
rendered peculiarly interefting by local cir- 
cumftances, by Britifh manners, and by the 
introdudion of royal characters who once 
filled the Englifh throne, will fumiih themes 
on which to ground much appropriate and 
inftrudive convcrlation. 

Thbfe mixed charaden efpecially, which 
he has drawn with fuch a happy intuition 
into the human* mind, in which fome of the 
word anions are committed by perfons not 
deftitute of good difpofitions and amiable 
qualities, but over,whehned by the fform of 
unrefifted paflion, finking under ftrong 
temptation, or yielding to powerful flattery, 

^re 
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are far more inftradive in the perufal than 
the ^^ feultleft monfters^'* or the heroes of 
untnixed perfe&ion of lefs ikilful dramatifts. 
-—The agitations, for inftance, of the timo'^ 
rem Thane ^ a man not deflitute of generous 
fentiments ; but of a high and afpiring. mind^ 
ftimulated by vain credulity, tempting op^ 
portunity, and an ambitious wife.— Goaded 
by the woman he loved to the crime he 
hated, — grafping at the crown, but abhors 
ring the fin which was to procure it j— the 
agonies of guilt combating with the fenfe of 
honour — agonies not merely excited by the 
vulgar dread of detedion and of punifh*. 
ment which would have engroffed an ordi- 
nary mind, but iharp^ed by unappeafable 
remorfe ; which remorfe, hov/ever, proves 
no hindrance to the commiilion of freih 
crimes, — crimes which fucceed each other 
as numeroufiy, and as rapidly, as th$ 
vlfionary progeny of Banquo. — ^At firft. 

What ht would highly, he would holily : 

But a familiarity with horrors foon cured 
Vol. il n this 
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this delicacy ; and in his fubfequent and 
multiplied murders, ncceffity became apo- 
logy. The whole prcfents an awful leffon 
on the terrible confequences of liftening to* 
the firft flight fuggeftiori of fin, and ftrik- 
ingly exemplifies that from harbouring cri- 
minal thoughts, to the forming black de- 
figns, and perpetrating the moft atrocious' 
deeds, the mind is led by a natural progrefs, 
and ain unrefifted rapidity. 

The conflifting plaffions of the capricious 
Lear! tenSdei- and affe£Honate in the ex- 
rreme, but whofe irregular affeftions were 
neither controlled by nature, reafon, or juf- 
tice ; a charadcr weak and vehement, fond 
:lnd cruel ; whofe kindnefs wjas determined 
by no principle 5 whofe mind governed by no' 
fixed fenfe of right, but vibrating with the 
^cident of the moment, and the caprice of 
the predominant humour ; facrificing the 
virti^us child, whofe fincerity fhould have 
fecured his afledipn, to the prepofterous flat- 
tery of her unnatural fifters. — Thefe highly 
\tfought Xcen^s do not merely excite in the- 

reader 
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reader a barren fympatfay for the pangs of 
felf-reproach, of deftitute age, and fuffering 
royalty^ but inculcate a falutary abhorrence 
of adulation and falfehood ; a ufeful caution^ 
agamft partial and unjuft judgment ; a found 
admonition againft paternal injuftice and' 
filial ingratitude. 

The beautiful and touching refleOions 
of Henry IV, in thofe laft foul-fearching 
momentSj when the poffeflion of a crown 
became nothing, and the unjufl: ambition 
by which he had obtained it, every thing. 
Yet, exhibiting a Prince ftill fo far retaining 
to the lad the cautious policy of his charac- 
ter, as to mix his concern for the ftate, and 
his affection for his fon, wilh the natural dif« 
fimulation of his own temper ; and blending 
the fineft fentiments on the uncertainty of 
human applaufe and earthly profperity, with 
a watchful attention to confine the know- 
ledge of the unfair means by which he had 
obtained the crown to the heir who was t© 
poiTefs it. The wily politician predominat- 
ing to the laft moment, and maaifefting- 

N J rather 



rather regret^ than Fepentancc y^^clofing 
thjctt t^e> ajQrUmed faoiSkity with, which he 
bad h^en preparing for a>f rv^ade, was only 
a prqje^b to : check thpfe inquiries into bis 
title to the crown to which peace and reft: 
might lead ; and exhorting the Prince, with 
a forefeeing fubtilty which little became a 
dying monarch, to keep up quarrels with 
foreign powers, ,in order to wear out the 
memory of domeftic ufurpation ; — all this 
prefeiTts a flriking exhibition of a fuperior 
mind.fo long habituated to the devious paths 
of worldly wifdom, and crooked policy, as to 
be unable f o defert them^ even in the psoigs 
of diffolution. 

The pathetic foliloquies of the repentant 
Wolfey, fallen from the pinnacle of wealth 
and power to a falutary degradatbn! A 
dilgr ace, which reflored him to reafpi^ aud 
raifed him to religion, which deftroyed hif 
fortune, butrefcued his foul. His counfels 
to the rifing ftatefmsm Cromwell, on the: 
perils of ambition, and the precarioixfnefs of 
royal favour y the vamty of all attachment 

which 



^bich has not religion for its bafis j the 
weaknefs of all fidelity which has not the 
fear of God for its principle ; and the 
perilous end of that favour of the courtier, 
which is enjoyed at the dear price of his 
** integrity to Heaven !" 

The pernicious power of flattery on a 
female mind, fo (kilfuUy exemplified in that 
memorable fcene in which the bloody 
Richard conquers the ?.verfion of the Prin- 
cefs Anne to the murderer of her hufband, 
and of all his royal race ! The deplorable 
error of the feeble-minded Princefs, in fo far 
forgetting his crimes in his compliments, 
as to confcnt to the monftrous imion with the 
murderer ! Can there be a more ftriking 
exemplification of a pofition we have ven- 
tured fo frequently to eftablifli, of the dan* 
gers to which vanity is liable, and of the 
miferies to which flattery leads ? 

The refleOions of Henry VL and of 
Richkrd. II. on the cares and duties, the 
unfatisfa£torinefs and difappointment at- 
tpjiding great fituations, the vanity of 

N 3 human 
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human grandeur while enjoyed, and theun- 
certsun tenure by which it is held ! — Thefe 
fine foliloquies preach powerfully to the 
fi^arts of all in high ftations, but mod 
powerfully to thofe in the higheft. 

The terribly iniftruftive death-bed of car- 
dinal Beaufort, whofe filence, like the veil 
in the celebrated pidlure of the facrifice of 
Iphigenia by Timanthes, thrown over the 
father's face, penetrates the foul more by 
what it conceals, than could have been 
cfFeSed by any thing that it§ removal might 
have difcovered* 

Thefe, and a thoufand other inftances, 
too various to be enumerated, too obvious 
to require fpecifying, and ^ too beautiful to 
Hand in need of comment, may, when 
properly felefted, and judicioufly animad- 
verted on, not only delight the imagination, 
and gratify the feelings, but carry inftru6tion 
to the heart. 

. The royal pupil may difcern in Shake- 
fpcare an originality which has no parallelf 
JJe exhibits humour the mioft geijuinp, and^ 
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what Is far more extraordinary, propriety of 
fentiment, and delicacies of condu&, where, 
from his low opportunities, failure had been 
pardonable. A fidelity to charafter fo 
minute, that it feems rather the accuracy 
of individual hiftory, marking the incidental 

. deviations, and delineating the cafual hu- 
mours of aftual life, than the invention of 
the. poet. Shakefpeare has fdzed every turn 
and flexure of the ever-varying mind of man 
in all its fluctuating forms ; touched it in all 
its changeful fhades, and marked it in all its 

. nicier gradations, as well as its more abrjjpt 
varieties. He exhibits the whole internal 
ftrufture of man ; unitii^g the corredlncfs of 
anatomy with the exaftnefs of delineation, 
the graces of proportion, and often the 
bigfaeft beauty of colouring. 
V But with thefe excellencies, the works of 
this moft unequal, of all poets contain fo 
much that is vulgar, fo much that is abfurd, 
and fp much that is impure ; fo much in» 
deoent: levity, falfe wit, and grofs defcrip- 
U^y thdt h^ Should only be read in parcels, 

^4 ^^'^ 
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and with the niceft feledion* His more 
exceptionable pieces fliould not be read at 
all ; and even of the bed:, much may be 
omitted. But the qualified perufal here 
fuggefted may, on account of his wonderful 
acquaintance with the human hearty be 
attended with peculiar advantages to readers 
of the clafs in queilionj^ one of whofe chief 
fludies fhould be that of mankind, and who, 
from the circumitance of ftadoh and fex« 
h^ve few dire£l: and fafe means of acquiring 
a knowledge of the world, and an acquain? 
tance with the various chara£)ters which 
$:ompofe it. 

To the three celebrated Greek tragedian$ 
we have already adverted, ^ uniting, with 
the ioftieft powers of genius, a general pre^ 
valence of virtuous, and often even of piou^ 
fentiments. The fcenes with which they 
jibound, of meritorious, of fuffering, of 
Imprudent, of criminal, of raih, and of 
penitent Princes ; of royalty undjsr every 
vicifStude of paffion, of chara^ler, and cir- 
jcumftance^ will furiiilii a^i intere^g and' 
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not unprofitable entertainment. And Mr. 
Potter has put the EngUfli reader in pot 
feffion of thefe ancient bardd, of Efchylus 
jefpeciaUy, in a manner highly honourable to 
hk own tafte and learning. 
-<* Moft of the tragedies of Racine are ad** 
mirabty written, and are unexceptionable 
ki almoft all refpeAs. They poffefs, though 
conveyed in the poor vehicle of French 
verfifjcation *, all the dramatic requifites, 
and to their author we can ^afely afcribe 
one merit fuperior even to that of the cri* 
tical exa&nefs with which he has regulated 
the unides of his plays by Ariftotle's clock $ 

^'^ It is a curious circumftance in the hiflory of 
French dramatic poetry, that the meafure ufed by 
jtheir beft poets in their fublimeft tragedies is the 
^napaeftiCy which, in our language, is not only the 
Ughteft and moft undignified of all the poetic mea- 
fures, but is ftill more degraded by being chiefly 
applied to burlefque fubjefls. It is amufing to an 
]Engli{h ear, to hear the Brutus of Racine, the Cid 
of Comeille, and the Orofmane and Oreftes of Voltaire, 
declaim, philofophize, figh, and rave in the precife 
meafure of 

A Cobler there tras, an^ be liv'^ in a St^. 
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we mean his conftaat care not to offend 
againft modefty or religion. His ^thalie 
exhibits at once, a chef, d'ocurre of the 
dramatic .art^ a proof of what exquifite 
poetic beauties the Bible hiftories are fuf- 
ceptiWe ; a falutary warning to Princes on 
the miferies attendant upon treachery, iinr 
piety, and ambition ; and a lively initanc^, 
of not only the private yalue, but "the great 
political importance of eminently abl^: aiwj 
pious minifters of religion. 

If the Italian, language fhould form a 
part of the royal education, we might name 
Metaftafio as quite inoffenfive in a moral 
view, though neceflarily mixing fomething 
of the flimfy texture of the opera with the 
feverer graces of Melpomene. His mufe 
poiTeiTes an equable and fteady pinion : if 
ihe feldom foars into fublimity, flic never 
finks to meannefsj flie is rather elegant 
and pleafmg, than vigorous or lofty. His 
facrcd dramas are particularly excellent, 
and are fcarcely lefs interefting to the 
reader of tafte than of piety. They are alfo 

exempt 
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exempt from a certain monotony, which 
makes his other pieces too much to refemblc 
each other. 

It is with no fmall regret that, perfuaded 
as we are that England is the rich native 
foil of dramatic genius, we are driven to 
the painful necjcffity of recommending 
exotics in preference to the indigenous pro- 
dudions of our ©wn fruitful clime.' The 
truth is, that though we pofTefs in our lan"^ 
guage admirable fingle pieces, yet our 
tragic poets have afforded fcarce any in- 
f):ances, except Milton in his exquidte 
Comus and Sampfon Agonifles, and Mafon 
in his chafte and claflic dramas, in which 
we can cbnfcientioufly recommend their 
entire^ unweeded volumes, as never deviat- 
ing from that correftnefs and purity which 
(hould be the infepan^ble attendant oi^ the 
tragic mufe*, 



; * Thompfon's tragedies furniih tW beft exceptioQ 
tp this remark of any ^vitb which the author i^ 
fiCQuaintedt 



We 
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We fliall indeed find not only that virtu* 
oiw fcenes, and even pious fentiments, arc 
fcattered throughout moft of our popular 
tragedies, but that the general moral alfo is 
frequently ftriking and impreffive. Its endy 
however, is often defeated by the means 
employed to accomplifh it. In hovir many, 
for inftance, of the favourite tragedies of 
Rowe and Otway, which are moft frequently 
a£ted, do we find paiTages and even whole 
fcenes of a direftly contrary tendency ; 
paffages calculated to awaken thofe very 
paffions which it was the profeffed objeft of 
the author to counteraft ? 

Firil raifing a combuflion of defipe. 

With fome coM moral they woidd quench the fire* 

When we contraft the purity, and I had 
^Imoft faid the piety of the works of th<a 
tragic poets of pagan Greece, and even the 
piore felefl: ones of popifk France, with fome 
pi the pieces of the moft fhining bards of 
protcft^nt Britain, do they not all appear to 
have been in an inverfe ratio with the advan- 
tages which their authors enjoyed ? 

\X 



It may "be objeded, that, in peaking; of- 
{)oetic compofition, -we hare dwelt fo long, 
and almoft fo exdufivdy on the drama* Jt; 
would mdeed have been- £ir more pleafant 
tp range at large through the whole flowery 
fields of the mufes, where we could have 
gathered much that is fweet, and much that 
is falutary. But we muil not indulge in ex- 
curfions which are merely pleafurable. We 
have on all occafions made it a point not to 
recommend books becaufe they are pleafant, 
or even good, but becaufe they are appro- 
priate* And as it is notorious 

■■ that gorgeous Tragedy 
With /cipired Pall comes fweeping by, 
Prefenting Thebes' or Pelops' line :— 

that fhe prefers the fplendid fcenes of royal 
courts to the retired walks of private life ; 
that fhe delights to exemplify virtue, to 
defignate vice, or dignify calamity, by 
chufing he' perfonages among Kings and 
Princes, we therefore thought it might not 
be altogether unufeful, in touching en this 

topic, 
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topic, to diftmguifli between fuch authors 
as are fafe, and fuch as are dangerous; 
by mentioning thofe of the one^clafs with* 
defervcd commendation, and by generally 
pafBng over the names of the others in 
iilence. 



CHAP. 
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Books of lnJiru6lion^ &fr. Lord Bacon ^ &fr. 

In the " prophet of unborn fcience/^ 
who brought into ufe a logic almofl en- 
tirely new, and who rejeded the ftudy of 
words for that of things, the royal pupil 
may fee the way, rarely ufed before his 
time, of arguing by induftion ; a logic 
grounded upon obfervation, £aft, and ex- 
periment. To eftimate the true value of 
Lord Bacon, we ihould recoiled what was 
the ftate of learning when he appeared ; we 
Ihould remember with what a mighty hand' 
he overthrew the defpotifm of that abfurd 
lyftem which had kept true knowledge 
in fhackles, arretted the progrefs of found 
philofophy, and blighted the growth of the 
human intelleft. 

His firtl aim was to clear the ground, 
by rooting out the preconceived errors, and 

obftinate 
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obftinate prejudices, which long prcfcrip- 
tion had eftabliihed ; and then to fubflitute 
what was ufeful, in place of that idle and 
fruitlefs fpeculation which had fo long pre- 
vailed. He was almofl the firfl: rational 
inveftigator of the laws of nature, who 
mjide genuine truth and found knowledge, 
and not a barren curiofity and an unprofi- 
table ingenuity, the objeft of his purfuit. 
His inflances are all faid to be colleded with 
as much judgment, as they are record^ 
with fimpUcity. He teaches the important 
art of viewing a queflion on all fides, and 
of eliciting truth from the refult ; " and he 
always makes reafoning and experiment go 
hand in hand, mutually illuflrating each 
other. 

One principal ufe of being fomewhat 
acquainted with this great author is, to 
learn that admirable method and order 
which he uniformly obfervcs. So excellent 
is the difpofition he makes, that the reader 
is not loft, even in that mighty mafs of 
matter in which he arranges the arts of 

hiftory. 
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hiftory, poetry, and phibfopby^ under their 
three great comfpo&ding iaculdes, o£ 
meihory^ imagination, and und^rflanding» 
This perfpicuous cleamefs of diftribution i 
this breaking up his fubje£k into parts^ 
without iofing fighf of that whole to which 
each portion prefenrea its. cxz£t fubordina^ 
tioh^ enablqs the reader to follow him, wichr 
out perplexity, in the wide ftretch and com* 
pais of his intelledual refearches. 

With the fame admirable method he has 
alfo made a diftribution of the feveral 
branches of hiftory,. He feparates it into 
three. divifions, — chronicles or annals, lives, 
and relations ; afligning, in his luminous 
way, to each its refpedive properties* 
Lives of individuals, he is of opinion, exhi- 
bit more faithful and lively narratives of 
things ; and he pronounces them capable 
of being more fafely and advantageoufly 
transferred into example, than general hif- 
tory.— He affigns alfo a great degree of 
ufefulneft to fpecial relations of aftions, 
fuch a? Catiline's confpiracy, and the ex- 

yfOh. II* o pedition 
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pedlcion of Cyrus ; concdving th«ni to be 
more pieafant by prefendfl^ a fabjejS: more 
manageable, becaufe mdre limited* Aud^ 
as a more ^exad knowledge and f ul! infor- 
m^ion may bie obtained of thefe individual 
relations, the author^ he bbfervei, is not 
driven, like the writer of general hiftory, to 
filt up chafms and blank fpates, dut of his 
own imagination */ 
» . Politics 

* There is one indance in which even this great 
author has poorly executed his own ideas. After To 
ably laying down the outline* of hiftory, he has fhewn 
litde fkill, in an individual inilance, in filling it up, 
Few writers have more remarkably failed, than Lord 
Bacon in his hiftory of Henry VII. It is defeftive 
in almoft all the ingredients of hiftoric compofition ; 
neither poffefling majefty nor dignity on the one 
band, nor eafe and pcrfpicuity on the other. There 
is a conftant aim at wit and pleafantry, with a con- 
ftant failure in both. The choice of matter is injudi- 
cious ; great circumftances are often (lightly touched,, 
while he enlarges upon trifles. The hiftory is feeble 
narrative ; the ftyle is affiedled declamation ; loaded, 
as if in defiance of Quintilian's precept, with.thoft 
double epithets, which, as that nobleft of critics 
obferves, when each does not fumifb a frefh idea, is 
as if every common foldier in an army fhould^ carry a 

. . footman, , 
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Prudes he arraages -^ith . the fame me* 
thodical order, dividing them into three 
feveral parts, — the prefervation of a ftatej 
its profperity, and its ^enlargement. Of the 
two former branches, he allows that pre- 
ceding authors had already treated^ but 
intimates that he himfelf was the firft who 
had difcuffed the latter. As political oeco-' 
nomy will- hereafter form an important 
branch ©f ftudy for the royal pupil^ we are. 



footman, increaiing the ' incumbrance without adding 
to the ftrength. The hiftory of Hextty VII. wants 
perfpicuity, iimplicityy andalmoil every grace requp^ed 
ofthe.hiiloric mufe. And what is more ftrange, we 
neither difcover in this work the deep polittcian, the 
man of bufinefs, the man of genius^ or the man of 
the world. It abounda. with thofe colloquial fami. 
liaritieSy we had almoit *faid vulgarifmSy with which 
the works of that reign'^ are generally infected, but 
vhich we do not expe^.in this great author: £ud- 
* gell has publiihed in the Guardian, a colledion of 
aumberlefs paflages froni this hiftory, exempli^ng 
almbft every kind of Hterafy defed^ ; 'not .with an 
invidious defign to injure fo great a. name, but kft the 
authority of that name fhould fan£tion,bad writing** 
The prefent cxiticifm is offered^ kft it fhould fandion 
badtafte. 

o 2 happily, 



happily, apt wanting in very sible ttio3km 
authord, who, living iti our own timei^ aire 
likely ,!o be more cxtenfively ufeful, fronl 
their Intimate acqtiakittoce with exifting cir* 
cuitiftances, aiid with the f evolutions which 
have led to them. 

' Nothing feems to have befell too great^ 
or too fittatU, for the miiveifal mind oF 
Bacon ; nothing too high for hi^ ftroiig 
arid foaring wing; nothing too vaft for 
his extenfive grafp ; nothing too deep for 
hiU profound fpirit of inveftigation j no- 
thing too minute for his microfcopic dis- 
cernment. Whoever dives into the de{)tl^ 
of learning, or examines the intricacies of 
poiidcsi or explores the arcafia of fiatttre, 
or looks into the myfteries of art, br tiife 
(io€lrines of religion, or the fcheme of 
mdrals, or the laws of jurifpnidenc^, or 
the decorums of couhs, oT the dutftes 6£ 
public condu3:, or the habits of domellic 
fife J whoever wsuoders aikftrng the tJionis 
of metaphyfics, or gathers the fiowfirs of 
rhetoric, or plucks the fruits of phikitc^jt 

wiH 
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«# find that this noble author has been his 
prepurfor ; and that he himfelf can fcarcely 
dcyhtp into any path which Bacon has not 
preyipufly explored. 

Nof djd die hand which fo ably treats on 
l^^fQj^ngtion of ftates, difdain to arrange 
t^e plfuits of the field, or the iSowers of the 
pitrterre ; nor was the ftatefman, who dif- 
courfed fo largely and fo eloquently on the 
methods of ift^jroving kingdoms, or the phi- 
lofpph^ who defcanted on the means of 
augmenting fcience, above teachiing the 
pleafing art to feled the fheltered fpot for 
the tender exotic, to give minute inftruc- 
lionis for poKftring *^the dry fmpoth-fhaven 
green,*' for raifing a ftrawberry, or culti- 
vating a rofe« 

iiis imraleffkys ^are fraught with familiar 
wyrdom, and pradical virtue. With this 
intellectual and moral treafure die royal 
pupilcaJiinot ht too intimately coB^^erfant. 
f& Qtbfir writings are too voluminous, as 
m€^ as too yAKiQU^s and too fcientific, to be 
jEfiad jstt iarge ^ and it is hecome the iefs 

03 neceflary. 
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rieceffary, the works of Bacon having beeii 
the grand feed-plot, out of which all the mo- 
dern gardens of philofophy, fcience, and 
letters, have been either fown or planted. 

It is with deep regret we add, that after 
admiring' in the works of this wonderful 
man to what a pitch the human mind can 
foar, we may fee, from, a few unhappy in- 
ftances in his conduQ:, to what debafement 
it can ftoop. While his writings ftore the 
mind with wifdom and the heart with vir- 
tue, we may, from his pradice, take a 
melancholy leflbn on the imperfection of 
human excellence, by the mortifying con- 
deration of his ingratitude as a friend, his 
adulation as a courtier, and his venality as a 
chancellor. 

Of the profound and various works of 
Locke, the moft accurate thinker, and the 
jufteft reafoncr, which this or perhaps any 
other country has produced, we would par- 
ticularly recommend the fhort but very 
valuable treatife on the ConduH of the Uh- 
der/ianding^ It contains a familia;r and 

popular 
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popular illuftration of fome important dif- 
covepes, in liis naoft diftinguifhed work, 
the. Eflay on the Human Un(lerftanding, 
particularly ^ that . great and univerfal law. 
of nature " the fupport of fo many mental 
powers (that of memory under all its 
modifications), and which produces equally 
remarkable e£fe£ts in the intelledual, as 
that of gravitation doe^ in the material 
world, the affbciatign of ideas.** — A work of 
which even the. fceptical rhapfodift. Lord 
Shaftefbury, who himfelf poffcffed much 
rhetoric and little logiq^ pronouced that 
" it may qualify men as well for bufinefs 
and the world, as for the fciences and the 
univcrfity/' 

There are few books with which a 
royal perfon ought to be more thoroughly 
acquainted, than with the fapious work of 
Grotius on the. Rights of War and Peace. 
In this work the great principles of juftice 
are applied to the higheft political pur- 
pofes; and the founded reafon is em- 

o 4 ployed 
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ployed in the' caufe of the pureft huhianfity: 
This valuable treatife mtd itsl bitth to the 
circumftante of the authol-, a ftitefman and 
ambaflador, having, as he himfelf obferves^ 
pfetfonally witnefled in all partis of the Chrif- 
tian teorld, **^ fuch an iihbridlid Ucentiouf- 
nefs with regard to war, as the moft barba- 
rous nations might bluih at/' " iTiey fly 
to arms," fays he, " on frivolous pre- 
tences ; and when once they have them in 
their ha^ds, they trample on all laws, hu- 
inan and divine, as if from the time of their 
affumption of arms they wrere authorifed io 
to do/' 

In the courfe of tlife work he inquires, 
with a very vigorous penetration, into the 
Origin of the i^ghts of war, its different" 
kinds, ind the extent of the power of the 
foverdgn. He clearly expliiins the nature 
and extent of thofe rights, the violation of 
which authbrifes the taking up arms. 
And finely, after having ably defcanted 
on all that relates to war in its beginning, 

*8 and 
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and its progfefs, he as ably tolarges on the 
nature of thofe negotiations and treaties of 
peace which terminate it *. 

With an intrepidity 'worthy of his ge- 
nius, he was not afraid of dedicating a 
book containirig fuch bold and honeft 
doftrines to a king of France, This ad- 
mirable treatifc was found in the tent of 
the great Guftavus after his death. It had 
been one of the principal objefts of his 
ftudy. The Swedifli monarch knew how 
to chufe his books and his minifters. He 

* The cenfure frequently expreffed in thefe vo- 
luiiteS) againft Princes who inconfiderately engage in 
war, can never apply to that in which we are involved. 
A war, which on the part of the enemy, has levelled 
the juft fences wbioh fepar^ted nations, and deflroyed 
the good faith which united them. A war, which 
OR our part "was entered upon, not for conqueft but 
e&iftence ; not from ambition but neceflity ; not for 
levenfge but juftice ; not to plunder other nations but 
topreferve our o^vn. And not excluiively, even to 
fave ourfelves, but for the reftoration of defokted 
fiWons, and the find fafbty and repofe of the whole 
civilized world. 

ftudied 
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ftiidied Grotius, and he employed Oxen- 
ftiern. 

If the royal perfon would perufe a ^york^ 
which^ to the rhetoric of ancient Greece, 
and the patriot fpirit of antient Rom^, 
unites the warmth of contemporary intereft 

f » • « 

and the deamefs of domeftic feeling ; in 
which to the vigour of a rapid and in- 
dignant eloquence, is fuperadded the wideft 
extent Qf general knowledge, and the deepeft 
political fagacity j— a work 

Where old experience doth attain. 
To fomething like prophetic ftrain : 

a work which firft: unlocked the hidden 
fprings of revolutionary principles ; dived 
into the complicated and almoft un- 
fathomable depths of political, literary, 
and moral mifchief ; penetrated the dens 
and labyrinths, where anatchy, who long 
had been myfterioufly brooding, at length 
hatched her baleful progeny ; — laid bare 
to view the dark receffes, where facrilege, 

murder. 
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munkr, treafon, regicide, and atheifm, were 
engendered.— » If fhe would hear the warn- 
ing voice which firft founded the alarm in 
the ears of Britain, and which, by roufmg 
to a fenfe of datiger, kindled the fpirit 
to repel it, which in Englifhmen is always 
but one and the fame ad, Ihe Ihould 
perufe Mn Burke* s Reflexions on the French 
Revolution. 

It was the peculiar felicity of this great, 
but often mifguided man, to light at lafl 
upon a fubjeft, not only Angularly con- 
genial to the turn of his genius, but of his 
temper alfo. The accomplifhed fcholar, the 
wit of vivid imagination, the powerful orator 
rich in imagery, and abounding in claffic 
allufion, hiad been previoufly difplayed to 
equal advantage in his other works, but 
with confiderable abatements, from prer 
judices which fometimes blinckd his judg- 
ment, from a vehemence which often 
clouded his brightncfs. — He had never 
wanted genius j — it would be hard to fay 
jie had ever wanted integrity j— but he 

had 
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fctd often wanted that cofififtency which » 
ia ncceffary to make the parts of a greiske 
charsifiker cohere to each other. A pajtriot, 
"jet Qot Infrequently feemiog to ^St agsdnft 
the infeeitefts of his country j — a fenator, 
ji€ver heard without admiration, b<it fome- 
iimes without effed;— a ftatefi:9aa5 oftea 
^KKnbarraging his .adverfarie«, 'without always 
ferving his friends, or advancing his <;aafe. 
But in thi« concexitrajdopi of his |>owers, 
this union of his faculties wd feeljogs, tbf 
RefieilUns on the French Revotntion^ hiys 
»xipetuQfity found obje£ls which %m^f^ 
Its ezercife not only pardonable but land- 
rf>fc» That vioience, which had iom^ 
lm6,% cKhauibed iifdif, unworthily m ip^rdty, 
(ixr unkjindly on individuab, now immi^ 
iiill &ope for. its exercafe, in fh^ nof^- 
4bnamed latrpoitks of a m^on^ hdSSh 
43iOt ;oiity io. Britain buls to huoiian \Babire 
MM^ jAl nation aot offending from ikt 
nduxary ampuUe of the paffions, nrhicli 
im^ iisnoe i>een .sepelled by itliic ordinary 
aneasis -^f f efiftance^ but ^ committing the 

oideft 
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oldeft crimes the neweft kind of way/' and 
uniting the bloody inventions of the moft 
felfifli ambition, and the headlong appetites 
of the moft unbridled vices, with all the ex- 
quifite cotitxitances of gratuitouswickedi^Cs. 
And happily for hi« fame, all the fucceiEve 
adiofs in tbe'l^evolutidnary di^ama took care 
to Gtk up to £iny intanperaiice of language 
whidh even Mr. Burke could fupply. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. XIXU. 

The Holy Scriptures. — T&e OldTeJlameni. 

1 

% 

In fpeaking of the nature and evidences 
of revealed religion, it was impoffible to 
avoid anticipating the fubjefl: of. this chap- 
ter, as it is from the Holy Scriptures alone 
that the nature of bur divine religion can 
be adequately afcertained ; and as it is 
only in that facred volume that we can 
difcover thofe ftriking congruities between 
Chriftianity and all the moral exigencies 
of man, which form fo irrefiftible an evi- 
dence of its coming from that God, " who 
** is above all, and through all, and in 
« us all/' 

There are, however, fome additional 
points of view in which the Holy Scripture 
ought to be coufidered. It is doubtlefs 
mod deeply interefting, as it contains in it 
that Revelation from heaven which was 

, " to 
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*^ to give light to them that fat in darknefe. 
and.the fhado\r of death, and to guide our. 
feet into the way of peace/'- But; while 
vrj&. joyfully follow.4his coUeded rgtdiance, 
we ; may ^ humbly . » endeavour i to j . examine 
the apparatus itfelf by which thofe beams, 
of heaven are thrown jon our rpath. Let 
us then confider the divine volume fome- 
what more in detail, endeavpuring, at the 
lame time, not to overlook thofe features 
which it prefents tp the critic, or philolo- 
gift, . We 4j) not mean to him who, while 
he reads, affefts to forget, that he has in 
his hands the book of God^ and therefore 
indulges his perverfe or profligate fancy, as 
if he were perufing the poems of Homer 
or of Hafez. — But we mean the Chriftian 
critic and the Chriftian philologift ; cha- 
rafters, it is true, not very common, yet 
through the mercy of God fo exemplified 
in a few noble inftances, even in. our own 
days, as to convince us, that in the for- 
njation of thefe volumes of eternal life, no 

faculty. 
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faculty, no tafte, no impreifible point iri 
the mind of man, has been left unproyided^ 
for. They (hew us, too, what an exten- 
five field the facred Scriptures fumifli . for 
thofe claflical labours, of which they pof* 
fibly were deemed fcarcely fufoeptible before 
the admirable Lbwth gare his invaluable 
Preleftions. 

The firft circumftance which prefents 
itfelf is, the variety of compdfition which 
is crowded into thefe narrow limits. Hi& 
torical records extending through thou* 
fands of years ;— poetry of ahnofl every 
fpecies ; — biographic memoirs of that very 
kind which the modem world agrees 
to deem moft interefting ;— epiftolary cor- 
refpondence which, even for excellence of 
manner, might challenge a comparifon with 
any compofition of that nature in the 
world ; and laftly, that fingular kind of 
writing, peculiar to this facred book, in 
which the veil that hides futurity from 
man is penetrated, remote occurrences fo 

anticipated. 
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anticipated, as to imply a demonftration that 
God ak)ne could have communicated fudi 
knowledge to man. 

In the hiftoric partis, we cannot but be 
ftrwck with a certain ^peculiar confciouf- 
nefs of accurate knowledge, evincing itfelf 
by its two grand chara£teri(lics, precifion 
and fimplicity. They are not the annals 
of a nation which are before us> fo much 
as the' records of a family. Truth is ob- 
vioufly held in fupreme value, fmce, even 
where it is difcreditable, there is not the 
flighteft attempt to difguife it. The afFec- 
lions are cordially at work ; but they are 
more filial than patriotic, and more devout 
than filial. To thefe \Vriters the God of 
their fathers is of more importance thaii 
their fathers themfeives. They therefore 
preferve, with the greateft care, thofe 
tranfeftions of their aiiceftors, which were 
connefted wfth the moft fignal interferences 
ef heaven ; and no circumftance is omitted, 
by which additional motives might be 
afforded for that habitujj reverence, fu* 
• vol.. lu P preme 
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preme love, and unihaken confidence, to- 
wards, the Eternal Father, which confti- 
tuted the pure and fublime religion of this 
fingly enlightened people. What Mofes 
magnificently cxprefles in the exordium 
of that noble Ode, the 90th pfalm, contains 
the central principle which all theii* 
hiflory was intended to imprefs. — " Lord, 
thou haft been our dwelling-place from 
one generation to another; before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadft made the earth and the world ; 
even from everlafting to everlafting, thou 
art God.'' 

Other nations have doubtlefs made their 
hiftory fubf^rvient to their mythology j 
or rather, being ignorant of the fads, 
they have at once gratified '^ their national 
vanity, and indulged their moral de-* 
pravity, in imagining offenfive and mon- 
ftrous chimeras. But do thefe humiliating 
infatuations of human kind, univerfal as 
they have been, bear any Ihadow of ana- 
logy to the . divinely * philofophic grandeur 

of 
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of Hebrew piety ? All * othei^ mythologic 
hiftoiies degrade our nature. This alone 
rcftores ks primeval dignity. The pious 
Jews were doubtfefs the greateft zealots 
on earth. But for whom ? For no ** grielly 
terror/* nor* *^ execrable ihape,'* like all 
other Orientalifts, ancient and modern ; — 
no brute, like th« Egyptians, nor deified 
monfter, worfe than brute, like the Greeks 
and Romans. But it was for him, whom 
philofophers in all ages have in vain laboured 
to difcover; of whofe charader, never- 
thelefs, they have occafionally caught fome 
fjiint idea from thofe very Jews, whom they 
Tiave defpifed, and who, in the defcriptioi; 
even of the heathen Tacitus, awes our 
minds, and claims the natural homage of 
our hearts. ♦^ The Egyptians,*** fays that 
unbribed evidence j in the midft even of an 
odious reprefentation of the Jewifli nation, 
" venerate various animals, as well as likc- 
'* neffes of monfters. The Jews, acknow- 
** ledge, and that with ihe mind only^ afingle 
^^ Deity. Th^y account thofe tOk be pro^ 

p a " phan?, 
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^' phane, who form images of God 
** perifhable materials, in the lik^nefs of 
" men. Theirs is the one fupreme eternal 
^' God^ uncbangeabl^j immortizL They there- 
*^ fore fuffer no ftatues in their cities, and 
" ftill lefs in their temples. They havfe 

never ihewn this mark of flattery to their 

Kings. They have never done this honour 
« to the Csefars *,'* 

What' then wjls zeal for fuch worfhip 
as this, but the purefl: reafon, and the 
higheft jnajgnahimity ? And how wife as 
well as heroic do they appear who made no 
account of life in fuch a caufe ! " King/* 
fay they, " we are not careful to anfwer 
** thee in this matter, Our Qod whom we 
«« ferve is able to deliver us, and he will 
*' deliver us out of thine hand. But if not, 
•' be it known unto thee, that we will not 
<« ferve thy God^s, nor worfhip thp golden 
f ^ image which thou haft fet up.** 

Pf fijch a religion as this, wljat can be 

* Tacitus Hift, Ub. t. ;. 

mope 
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nuM'e mterefting than the fimple^ the afiec- 
tibnate hiffcory ? it is not men whom it 
celebrates ; it is *^ Him who cmly hath im- 
mortality, who dlyelieth in the light which 
no man can approach unto/* And how 
does it reprefent him ? That Angle ex* 
preffion of the patriarch Abraham will 
fully inform us : " Wilt thou alfo deftroy 
the righteous with the wicked ? That be 
far from thee ! Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right V* A fentiment, fhoit 
and iimple as it is, which cttiies imore light 
to the mind^ and more confolation to the 
.^earty. than all the volumes of all the philo- 
f(^hers; 

Biit what was the moral efficacy of this 
religion ? Let the youthful Jofeph tell us. 
Let hito, at the moment of his viftory over 
all that has m^ft effedually fubdued human 
nature, difcdver to us where his flrength lay. 
— ^*^ How," • fays he, " fhall I do this great 
wickednefd, and fin againil God/' 

Of the lefler excel&ncies of thefe hiftoric 
records, little on the prefent occaiion can 

p 3 and 
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and l^ppily; Hale: ni^cch. be faid. H j^ 
matter & / u^inixed tytitbi the manner . ia : 
unmi^d nati»i^« Wetelt^Q. refearchcs df • 
S^ Wiliiitnr Jdn^s^, arltl libofe /wbo! hare : 
fo^^Q^eji :Xini't»ithje jf^irtQ track^, valoablc • 
OD 1)0 f <)thf*' ^mXAXm^ ttie^ woili he itieftr- ; 
n^abJe fin rfu^/rclf>ea;. jfeit^thrdugh. what - 
they:b^ve( difcpyfj-.ed;j%d tfa^flated, 'vre ate . 
enable^ito ic6o)J)tlrc otjuerr.cajfteifn cofaipofi- 
ti<>fts \*itU Che fevered fepdM df the^ Hjebroite j : 
the jduk:9f:.^hicl|^ cdfl^pilrifon,' fi4)pofing't 
oRly:iaft^i:aQdiTjjidgtofc*trtp;dfecid€;^ ihitfk . 

ever be jthi^jlthfeit, :m n^a«griinftaoc03,.6c>tbing. 
ca» .Tfecede l6arlh«- rfjnoto.'tirt* fiiDpUckx ^i^ 
truth and nature than the one, nor/irK)i?e . 
cqnftaMly exhibit b.Qth than the other- 
This ^'(Tertion Aidy be afipli^d with jSeauliat: : 
juftnefe to the p<:>fctic parta c^ thfe GHd T^a- '^ 
mfx\U The tham^ttr of the toftem J>o^tty^ ; 
ingqtieral, would feeifi to be tfew of floirid' : 
nofs and exubetattcei witk little of the tjae.- ^ 
fublime, and' a conAant ^Hd^vour jtiif oijtr • 
dct rather thto to imitate , natnife, :.TI» 
Jewiih pofetry feewis to hav^ b^aik <;aft m 
» the 
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the moft perfeft mould. The exprefRons 
ai^' ftriSIv fiibordinate to the fenfe; and* 
while nothing is more energetic, nothing 
is ' more fiihple and natural. If the language 
be ftrong, it is th« ftrength of fentiment 
allied with the ftrength of genius which 
alone produces iu For this ftriking diffi- 
milarity the difference of fubjeft will ac- 
count. There is one God. — This is per- 
feft fimplicity. He is omnifcient, omni- 
potent, infinite, and eternal. — This is fub- 
limity beyond which nothing can rife. 
What evinces this to be the real fource of 
excellence in Hebrew poetry is, that no 
inftances of the fublime, in the whole com- 
pafs of human compofition, will bear a 
comparifon with what the Hebrew poets 
fay of the Almighty. Fcr example : what 
in all the poetry, even of Homer, is to be • 
compared with this paffage of David ? 
" Whithar ihall I go from thy Ipirit, or 
** whither (hall I flee from thyprefence? 
" if I climb up into heaven,^ thpu art there j • 
^^ if I make i&y bed in hell, thou art there ; 
** if I take the wings of the morning, and 

p 4 " dwell 
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^V dwell in the uttermoft part of theiea, 
^^ evea there fhall thy hand lead me, and 
" thy right hand Ihall hold me." 

It is a pecuHarity of Hebrew poetry, 
that it alone^ of all the poetry we know of 
in the world, retains its poetic ftrufture in 
the moil -literal tranilation ; nay indeed, the 
more literal the tranilation, the l^fs the poetry 
is .injured. The reafon is, that the facred 
poetry of the Hebrews does not appear to 
depend on cadence or rhythm, or any thing 
merely yerbal, which literal tranflation into 
another language neceffarily deftroys; but 
on a method of giving to each diftinft idea 
a . two-fold expreffioUy fo that when the 
poetry of the Old Teftament is perfeft, and 
not injured by erroneous tranilation, it ex- 
hibits a • feries of couplets, in which the 
fccond member of each couplet repeats the 
fame, or very nearly the fame fenfe, in a 
varied manner.— As in the beginning of the 
9 5 th pfalm : 

" O come let us fing unto the Lord) 
htt ut .heartily rejoice in the- ftrength of ourfalfa- 
tion ; 

Let 
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Xet us come before. his prefence with jdutnifgiYing, 

And ihew ourfelves glad in him with pfalms : 

For the Lord is a' great God, 

And a great King above all gods : 

In bis^ h^nd ai^ the deep places of the earth. 

And the ilrength of the hills is his alfo. 

The motive for adopting fuch a ftruflure wc 
eafily conceive to^haveljeen, that the compo- 
fition might be adapted to refponfive finging. 
But^ . can we avoid acknowledging a much 
deeper purpofe of infinite wifdoni, that that 
poetry which was to be tranflated into all 
languages, fhould be of fuch a kind as literal 
tranflation could not decompofe ? 

On. the fubjed of Hebrew poetry, how- 
ever, it is only neceflary to refer the reader 
to bifliop Lowth's work already mentioned, 
and to that flidrter, but, mod luminous dif- 
courfe on this fubjedk, prefixed to the fame 
excellent author's tranflation of Ifaiah. 

Moral philofophy, in its trueft and nobleft 
fenfe, is to be found, in every part of the 
Scriptures. Revealed 'religion being, in 
faft, that '' day fpring from on high,** of 
whofe happy eifefts the pagan philofi^phers 

had 
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had no knowledge, and th* want of which 
they were always endeavouring to fug- 
ply by artificial but mofk delafire coa^ 
trivances. But the portion of the facr^d 
volume which is moil dillindUy appro- 
priated- to thfe fubjeft^ are the books of 
Ecclefiaftes and Proverbs. In the f onpev of 
thefe, amid fome difficult paflkges, obfcured 
to us by our ignorance of ancient nations 
and manners, there arc fome of the deepcft 
reflexions on the vanity of all things eartjily, 
and on. the. indifpenfable neceffity of fii¥eere 
religion in orde^ to our eafe and happinefs, 
that ever came from the pen of man. It 
aljerts theimmortality of the foul, of which 
fome hawrfiappofed the Jews ignorant, in 
terms the naoft unequivocaL " Then fliall 
tl^ diifl return to the earth as it was, and 
fhe fpirji jfhdH return ta God who gave it.** 
And i*. ends ^witha corollary to which every 
human heart ought to refpond, becaufe all 
juft refiecUba leads to it.-—*' Let us hear 
the concIitfioA of the whole matter; fear 
G^ and keep his commLand^lent9, for this 

is 
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is: the fuholi. ifMUDTv^Fbr God i»ffl farifa^ 
emy work . into judgment^ with every 
fedvet thiiig^ whether it be good, or whether * 
it^be evil/' 

The Fro^^rbs are an invalcable fummary ^ 
of every fjpe^es of, pradical wifdom. . The 
firft nuie diapters being a difcolirfe on true 
wifdom^ that is, iincere religion, as a priii^ : 
cipic, and the remainder ^ ibrt of magazine ^ 
of all its varied parts, civil, focial, domeftic,' * 
and perfonal, in this world ; together with 
clear and beautiful intimations of happinefe 
in a life to come. As for example : — " The 
path of the juft is as a fhining light which 
fhineth more and more unto the perfed 
day.*' Here one of the moft delightful 
objefts, in nature, the advancing dawn of 
the morning, is adduced as the emblem of 
that growing comfort and checrfulneft 
which infeparably attend a life of piety. 
What then, by inevitable analogy, is that 
perfeft day in which it is made to terminate, 
but the eternal happinefs of hcavwn ? Both 
thefe books, with the greater part of the 

P.ahr.s, 
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grofler delufion. If the objeft be to probe 
the heart of man to the centre; to place 
before him the terrors of that God, who to 
the wicked " is a confiiining fire ;'* to con* 
vince him of that radical change which mpft 
take place in his whole nature, of that 
total conqueft* wlrich hs miift gain' over the 
world and iimfelf, before he can be a true 
fu-bjed of the Meffiah's fpiritual kingdom.; 
and of the defporate difappointment which 
muft finally awak all who reft in the mere 
profeflion, or ceVen the plaufible oiitfide of 
Chriftianity 4 it is from our Lord's difcourfes 
that we Ihall fincl the moft refiftlefs means 
of 'accomplilhing each of thefe awfully im- 
portant purpofes. 

To the willing difdplc our Saviour is 
indeed the gentlcft of inftrujftors; to the 
contrite penitent he is the ihoft cheering 
of comforters ; to weaknefs he is mbjft 
encouraging ; to infirmity, unljpeakably in. 
dulgent ; to grief or dillrefs of whatever 
fort, he is a pattern of tcndemefe. But in 
all he fays or does> hie has on^ invariable 
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objeft in view,' to which all the -reft is but 
•fobfervient. H§ lived and taught, he died 
Ikad rofe again, fat this one end, that he 
might *' redeem tis from all iniquity, and 
purify untd himfelf a peculiar people zealous 
oi gofid worksy^* His uniform declaradona, 
therefore^ are — ^^ Ye cannot ferve God and 
Mammon.— Where your treafure ig, there 
will your heart be alfo/* — *' If thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and caft it from 
thee/-—" Except a man deny himfelf, and 
take up his crofs daily and follow me, he 
(Cannot be my difciple," 

To corrupt human nature thefe lefTons 
can never be made engaging.. Their obje^ 
is to conquer, and finally to eradicate that 
corruption. To indulge it, therefore, in 
any inftance, is wholly to rejeft them ; fmce 
it . is not with particular vices that Chrift 
contends, nor will he be fatlisfied with par^ 
ticular virtues. But he calls us, indifpen- 
iably, to zjiate ofmind^ which contains, as 
in a root or principle, all poffible virtue^ 
and which avoids with equally fincere 

detellatloa 
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deteftation every Ipecies of evil. But to 
human nature itfelf, as diftinft from its 
depravity, to native tafte, found difcrimi- 
nating fenfe, juft and delicate feeling, com- 
prehenfive judgment, profound humility, 
and genuine magnanimity of mind, no 
teacher upon this earth ever fo adapted 
himfelf. In his inexhauftible imiger)% 
his appropriate ufe of all the commoii oc- 
currences of life, his embodying' the deepeft 
wifdom in the plaineft allegories,' and rhdk^ 
ing familiar occurrences the vehicle of moft 
momentous inftru6lion, in the dignified 
eafe with which he utters the profoundeft 
truths, the majeftic feverity which he mani- 
. fefts where hollowhypocrify, narrow bigotry, 
unfeeling felfiihnefs, or any clearly delibe^ 
rate vice called forth his holy indignation ; 
in thefe chara^ers we recognize the pureff, 
and yet moft popular, the moft awful, and 

* 

yet the moft amiable of all inftruflors: 
And when we read the Gofpels with rightly 
prepared hearts, we fee him with our mindV 
l?ye, as he a<3.u^lly was in this woi'ld^ fcarce 
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Ms efl^dually tiiaxi thoie who. £ved and> 
converfed with him. Vie tqo ^^ behold his> 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, fuU of grace and truth/* 

The ASts of the Apoftles belong m fome 
degree to the biographic clafs. Where the 
imicter of a work is of the deep^ft moment,* 
the mere agreeabienefs of its manner is of 
lefs importance. But where a ftriking 
proyifion has been mac^e for pleafure, as 
well as benefits it would be ingratitude as 
well as infenfibilitynot to notice it.^ It is 
indeed impoffible for a reader of tafte, not 
to be delighted with the combination of 
excellencies, which this fbort but mod 
eventful narrative exhibits. Nothing but 
cleameis and accuracy appear to be aimed 
at, yet every thing which can give intereft 
to fuch a work i^ attained. Neither Xeno* 
phon ^r.Csfar could (lan^ a comparifon 
.with it." St, Lul^ in this piece has feen 
every thing fo clearly, has underftood it fo 
iiiUy, and has expreffed it fo appofitely, 
as to need only ja fimple rendering of hi« 
' yojL. II. Q own 
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own exad words in order to his having, in; 
every language, the air of an original. 

The epiflotary part of the New Tefta- 
ment is, perhaps^ that with which the gene* 
rality of readers are lead acquainted. . Some 
profefs to be difcouraged by the intricacy 
of the fenfe, particularly in the writings of 
St. Paul } and others &iriy acknowledge, 

m 

that they conceive this part of Scripture to 
be of lefs monaent, as being cHiefiy occupied 
in abfolete controverfies peculiar to the 
time in which they were written, confe- 
quently uninterefting to us. Though our 
limits do not admit of a particular reply to 
thofe unfounded prejudices, yet we cannot 
&rbear regretting, what appears to be a 
lamentable ignorance of the nature and 
defign of Chriftianity, which diftinguiihes 
our times, and which has given rife to 
both thefe fuppofitions. They, for ex- 
ample, who regard religion but as a more 
fublimated fyftem of morality, and look for 
nothing in the Scripture but rules of moral 
condu^, mufl necefTarily feel themfelyes 

at 
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at a ftand, when fomething infinitely deeper 
leems to prefent itfelf before them. But^ 
ff it were firft fuHy known^ wh^t the Chrif- 
tianity of the Apoftles a&ually was, their 
ftatiment^ would foon become intelligible* 
They treat of Chriitianity as an inward 
principle ftill more than as a rule of con*- 
du£l. They by no means ncglefl: the 
latter; but the former is. thdr leading ob- 
jed« In ftrid obfervance of that maxim, 
fo varioufly given by their divine mafter.— 
" Make the ttee good, and its fruit will 
be good." — They accordingly defcribe a 
procefs, which, in order to real goodnefs, 
muft take place in the depths of the heart. 
They detect a root of evil, which difquali- 
fies man for all real virtue, and deprives 
him of all real happinefs. And they de« 
fcribe an influence, proceeding from God 
himfelf, through a divine Mediator, ready 
to be communicated to all who feek it, by 
which this evil nature is overcome, and a 
holy and heavenly i\ature formed in its 
room. They defcribe\his change as tak- 

<>JL\ ing 
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in^ pboe by imsps bf . thfe ^tttdrs^ andTafte 
revealed ml die Gofpil^ i]tq>iteffiRg tfaemi 
fidTie^' b]t. the pgnw of ^o^^ holy Spirit 
upoii the THifid mid beait } 'im coiifequ^cd 
of vfiichy mvr defires/ new taftes^ nets?: 
famm^ and ti^w purfuits Ibcceedw Tlnngs 
tempontlr&sk ^own iiit6 Xfompltti ikbordk 
sadoft to thin^ (Mxrmd'; iaald fttpt^meJove 
to GtxI^ alid^knfi^igneui charily tdifaop^ bet' 
Qoam At fli^ffisr-paffions of the fduh! Tbefe 
aretfae fDbjeias \?hte)i are chigfly dWelt'ort 
Iri the E))iftfcs, and' thty* thrill- aliwafs lii t 
meafure be umriteIHgifele to thofe who do 
not ** receive the truth in the love of it/* 
Even in many human puiCuiis, a£hial prac« 
tice is indi^nfable to a clear imderftancfing 
cf thp jp)rittci{)les. " 

- If thife be a fair ftate of the cafe, ougM 
!We not to ftudy thefe portions of Scripture 
Vith aii attention fuitable to their acknow* 
leilged depth, inftead of attemptbg to forc^ 
ft nleamng upon Aein, at the e3q>ence 
of common fenfe, in ferder to make ihexd 
feem to ^corr-efporid with - o\f.r fuporficial 

, ' . religion ? 
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l&.;faribg.our roHgkxBL to. aiqattfenakyirvj^ 
tludor y^huaisuidviite jmpqrtf ISttdi^ad^ 
tteiptS) £acerc!i7=viiiade, would idoJiL giir^ 
eteamdia to dieiuaidccfiaijdmg);. aonid -aimotd 
than philofophic confiftency, itsr^nslett as ^ 
iDore^ali hiinasn^eBergy, JWttld tt( fddnd 
tiier^ mhere ad):jbefbre had fibem^dipevpte^iSd 
atutxtfalcu^j: Wicido nor, ^tenrarar, d^nf j 
«b2t ^ £f»Pes contain .ttorexefei^Ke'tfaaii 
the Goifieh tp.|vwiikxu(h>nts, '^nd 4to a xita<^ 
liety of docal and tismpo^ary oircQinftancei 
aot wdl xmdeit&dOiL by xl^ >E^et,i thaugii 
wmtten^to Indhridual men^ and to paieticular 
jchurdies ; not oidy generail inferences, ap<* 
^cable to us, may be drawn £i?om particular 
oiftrul&ions^ but, by meaxis of Jdkemf the 
mdt important dodrines ire often pomtedly 
<e2c:hibked. 

Where »this truly GhriitiaJi difcenimem 
•Ss e:serdfed, it wijl be evident bow much k 
'foftens and enlarged ttelieart! how it expends 
and illuminateg the n|en(al view ! Iiqw it 
ujuicipens andinidgosates: foeliDg ! ikovi it fifft 
:..! ^ a.3 the 
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the mMd for it once attending to the mi- 
nuteft, and comprehending the vafteft things ! 
In ihort, how pure^ how wife, how diiinte** 
reftcd, how heavenly, — we had almoft faid, 
how morally omnipotent it makes its oom- 
pletc votary ! 

On this head we will add but one re* 
mark more. ^^ Even through the medium 
pf a traxlflation, we obferve a remarkable 
difference of manner in the apoitoUc wri- 
ters«r There is indeed a verv clofe refem^ 
blance between the views and tojucs of 
St, Paul. and St Peter, though with much 
difference of ftyle« But '. St. James and 
St. John differ from both thefe, and frofti 
each other, as much as any writers could, 
who agree cordially in one general end, 
The Chriitian philofopher will be able to 
account for this difference, by its obvious 
correfpondence with what he fees daily in 
natural tempers. In St. John he will di{« 
cover the caft and turn of a fubliniiely con- 
tempUtive mind, penetrating the inmoft 
fprings of moral a&ion, and viewing the 

heart 
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heart as alone fecured and perfeded by an 
habitual filial reverence to, and, as he ex-^ 
prefl^s it^ ^* communion with, the Father 
of Spirits." In St. James he will fee thd 
marks of a plain and more praftical mind, 
vigilantly guarding againft the decejits and 
dangers of the world, and ibmewhat jealous 
left fpeculation fhould, in any inftance, be 
made a pretext for n^ligence in pradice. 
And laftly, he will perhaps recognize in 
St. Paul, that moft powerful charafter of 
mind, which, being under the influence of 
xio particular temper, but pofTeifing each in 
its full ftrength, and all in due temperament^ 
gives no colouring to any objed but what 
it adually poflefles, purines each valuable 
^nd in Arid proportion to its worth, and 
varies its felf-dire£ted courle, in compliance 
with no attradion, but that of truth, of 
£tnds, and of utility. In fuch a variety, 
then, he will find a new evidence to the 
truth of Chriftianity, which is thus alike at- 
tefted by witnefles the moft diverfified ; and 
he will, with humble gratitude, adore that 

^4 con- 



condefcfenaing wlfdom and gbodnefs^ ^iriiicH 
has thus; within the &cred ytibxiDk i^f^ 
recognized, sad. e^en provided fdr^ thofe 
diRindidbs of the human noSnd', for which 
weak mortals are fo unwilling to mak^. aU 
lowance ih each other. 
: The prophetic j^art isf mentioned laft, be* 
caufe it peculiarly extends . itfelf thfDugh 
the whole of the divine volume. It dom^ 
mences with the firft ehcpuniguig .pSrctoife 
which was given to man after thse .j^tnffevai 
'tranfgreifioh, bnd'it occupies. fhe"Iaft*)pdr- 
tiori of tlie New 'Tcftament. It might 
naturally have heeii expcfted, thkt in a 
re^datiohfirosttithe Sovereign of aW events, 
the Wturc defigns of: Providence fhoiild be 
fo far i&timatedi as clearly to ^^viack a 
«iore than rftunfian fotefight, ah^ btyxon* 
f§qi;^nce: ^>divibe origin. It might alfe 
)iavte. been tfenight .probable, that '\hofe 
j>f pphecieg . ftould embrace lb cxtehded 'a 
fcries of fifljiyjc 'occnrrences, 'as't6 prdtide 
for fucceffiye, coftfirmatibons of the^rfavclaf- 
tion, by fucCcffiVc fuliilmcntsL-df thSe*4)rep 

/ / didions. 



4i^it8« And iftiHy,' It^ ttight be.thought 
Tcafoosibhy thatv^lefachintuHations-ihouId 
he ruffidea% clear to be ^ex^ained by ihc 
afhtal event,, they fiiookl fK>t be ib explicit 
as: to gtBtt£f eul^ofity i^lfiefUiig future 
tioiftingeldicies ;,fUoh anmmkipation of events 
i)eihg cle^Iy iinfiiitable to diat kind,<^marat 
^vfarhmeQt «Ader;\i4uch (he author of our 
isature i»s placed ^us> 

It & ooftc^ed itot ftiei\ipre^ely ^are the i 
achara8»fs of tlipfe4''^i&HHis "which are fp 
/rainecoiiis in the Scripture* ^ They point to 
a cohtinued fuoceffion of grept 'occurrences^ 
Jbut^ in gdnerid,' ^th^ftt<!h fcatten^ ray^ of 
i%ht, . as to farnifli few mai^ials for pre- 
mature fpeculation. Even to the prc^het 
Ikimfelf the' prdfpe&'^is j5r<^ably enveloped 
Ju a^esp mStj which, , while he 'lodkis in* 
.^^itiy, "feeftis for aihdrtTpace to open, and 
jCoiprefenx bdfcQ'e hini: certain graod ob]ec):s, 
^hok fleeting iii^araltdes he imperfedly 
catches^ but whofe ^conne&ion with, or 
remotenefs from, each other he has not 
fuffident light to dalirigatfli, . 

Thcfc 
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Thefe remarks^ however, apply moft 
ftriftly to prophecies of remote events; 
When nearer occiirrentei are foretold, 
whether relating to the Jewiih nation, or to 
the countries in its neighbourhood, there is 
often a furprifing dearhefs, as if in thefe 
cafes, the intention was to dire& condud 
for the prefent, as well as confirm faith by 
the refult. And in a. f^w important in- 
' fiances, even diftant futui-ity is fo diffinClly 
Iconteniplated, as to makt futrh prediftiohs 
a permanent, and, to every candid reader, 
an irrefragable , evidence, that a volume 
fo undeniably ancient, and yet fo unequi* 
vocally prediftive, can be no other than 
divine. 

Of this laft clafs of prophecies, as moft 
direftly interefting, it may not be ufelefs 
to point out the following ftriking exam* 
pies. The denunciation by Mofes,. of what 
fhould be the final fate of the Jews, in cafe 
of obftinate difobedience *« — Kiuah's afto^ 



* Deut.xzviii. 



niihing 
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niihing pidiire of the fufferings^.death, and 
fttbfequent triumph of the Redeemer* ; a 
predidion upon which every kind of fo- 
phiftry has been tried in vain. — The dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar, with Daniel's inter* 
pretationf; a prophecy which contains in 
it an ' abfolute demonflration of revealed 
religion, — Daniers own vifion of the four 
empires, and of that divine one which 
fhould fucceed them |. His amazing pro- 
phecy of the feventy weeks §» which, how* 
ever involved in obfcuiity as to niceties of 
chronology, is, in clearnefs of predidion, a 
landing miracle ; its fulfilment in th^death 
of the Meiliah) and the deftrudtion of Jeru!* 
falem being as felf evident, as that Caefar 
meant to recotd his own a&ions in his 
Commentartes. To thefe I would add» 
laftly that wmiderful reprefentation of the 
papal tyranny in the Apocalypfe |), which> 
however invoh'ing fome obfcure circum* 

* Ifaiahyiiii. f Daniel»ii. ^ Daniel, m 
j Panvd, U. II Chap. xvii. 

ftsmces. 
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ihtfices, is x»ev3ert&elefs lb bonniaus mi Iftr 

^ ■ > 

Aance as to preclude tb^'poffibtlky-of evai^ 
^n# / The extreme jtifliisfsiDf tkeriUtet&^fit 
«fpeQ:ing pftpotl Rdrac juuft force Jtfett on 
every nimd^ at all acquainted with the ufml 
iangua^e of the Old Teftfment ; prophets^ 
knd /wiflh the authentic fs£bs -of ecclefiafticstl 

•hiftoiyJ. -/ :• .'/ ■ J \ ' . ' . • : 

: * Amoi^ cifioinyEtamial ph»pliecie$ of near 
-evcjm;^ .may d>ei reckonefi Jerenuah's pc^ 
«4idion of the'takmg dF fiahykm^ by the 
Ibiiig cf.theiMedcK^ on "which the hiftory 
i^fthe. ewnt;, '.as given T>y Xeiophofa in thf 
Cyrbpedia^ is the beS: pofiible comtnda£/rr 
'Wbt ptK)phecyt]f iihe fail £if Tyre inKzekieli^ 
in iwhibh'these isthe mdft jemarkabLs .dietaH 
^f the ^matter of «ideiit cufmmcvet that jb 
tperhapB t& tie any -whefe founds— But of 
tc[n fnch propbedes^. fbat of our iSaviou^ 
rtcips&nig the deftrudbn :of Jerufalem^ .^ 
•given. >iit .rqpeated parables and e:>q2ref$ dd* 
nunciations, is moft deeply worthy the atten- 
timi of the Chriffian reader. 

* Jeremiah, !• and li. ^ Ezekiel, xxvi. and xxvii; 

c' - -• - A quef- 



A cpiefUoA has been ftarted amodg fc^o^ 
tort refpefting ^tbc diJvbfe fenfe of proph^ jj 
but it leeais aflozuihmg to\aQy pi9i)i>^^^ 
of the Bible, how it could ever beooine % 
matter of doubt.*—Wh|Lt cto be iWoi^ Mfcoiy, 
for inftance, than that (omt pr^nt- event^ 
ki which David waiixittxeftedy perhaps hi^^ 
mauguratjon^ fiiggefted to him the fubjefb 
of the fecond. piklm ? Yet, what cpQa. bo 
more evident than that he djsfcribes a domi^ 
ftion infinitdy bepnd wjhat i:an be; attr}but^4 
CD any earthly potentate ? The h€t feem& 
to be, that the Jewifh difpenfetion l?^g, 
in its moil leading parts, a prefiguraiion 
of the Chriftian dii^peaiaiion» and the moft 
celebrated peribas^ as well a3 events, being 
typical of what was to come, the prophetiq 
^irit could not eafily contemplate the type 
without being carried forward to its com** 
pletion« And, therefcM^, in almoft every 
cafe of the kind, the more remote obje^ 
draws die attention of the prophet, as if 
infenfibly, from the nearer,— the greatnefs 
of the one naturally eclipfing the compara- 

1* tive 
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tivc littlcnefs of the other* This occurs 
in fuch a number of inftances, as to form 
one of the mod: prominent characters of 
prophecy. 

We (hall conclude the fubjeft with ob- 
icrving on that over-ruling Providence 
which took cai'e that the Scriptures of the 
Old Teftament (hould be tranflated into the 
Greek language, before the original dialed 
became obfcure, by which means, not only 
a moft important preparation was made for 
the fuller manifeftation which was to follow; 
but the fenfe of the Scriptures, in all im- 
portant inftances, was fo unequivocally fixed, 
as to fumiih both a guide for the learned. 
Chriftian in after times^ and a means of 
confronting Jewifli mifreprefentations with 
the indifputable acknowledgements of earlier 
Jews, better ufed to the language, and un- 
influenced by any prejudice. And, may we 
add, that the choice of the Greek for the 
original language of the New Teftament, is 
not Jefs worthy of attention ? By that wife 
and gracious arrangement, eveiy lineament 

and 
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and every point of our divine religion has 
acquired an. imperifhable charader ; fince 
the learned have agreed, that no language is 
fo capable of expreffing every minute dif- 
tin£tion and fhade of thought and feelings or 
is fo incapable of ever becoming equivocal : 
the virorks which have been corapofed in it, 
enfuring its being ftudicd to the end of the 
vvoi Id. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV, 

t)n the Abufe rf Terms. — Enthujiafm.^--^ 
Superjtition. — Zeal for religious Opimom 
' no Proof of Religion. 

o guard the mind from prejudice- is no 
unimportant part of a royal education. 
Names govern the world. They carry \ 

away opinion, decide on . charafter, and 
determine praftice. Names, therefore, are 
of more importance than we are aware. 
We are apt to bring the quality down to 
the ftandard which the name eftablifhes^ 
ancl our pradice rarely rifes higher than 
the current term which we ufe when we 
fpeak of it. 

The abufe of terms has at all times been 
an. evil. To enumerate only a few inftances. 
We do not prefume to decide on the 
meafure which gave birth to the clamour, 
when we affert, that in the progrels of that 

clamour. 



clamour, greatei* violence has feldoni been 
offered to hnguage than in the forced union 
of the two tenns. Liberty and Property * . 
A conjunftiofl of wd^dSy by men who were, 
at the fame tim^;, labouring to disjoin the 
things. If liberty, in their fenfe, had been 
eftablifhed, properly would have had an 
end, or rather would have been transferred 
to thofe, who, in fecuring what they term- 
ed their liberty, would have made over to 
ttemfelves that property, in the pretended 
defence of which the outcry was made. 
At a more recent period, the term equality 
has been fubftituted for that of property. 
The wbrd was altered, but the principle 
retained. And, as the preceding clamour 
fojT liberty was only a plaufible cover for 
making property change hands, (b it has of 
late been tacked to equality, with a view to 
make power change hands. Thus, terms 
the moft popular and ifnpofing, have been 
uniformly uFed as the watch-words' o3f tu-' 
mult, plunder, and ledition. " _ * 

» * By Wilkes, and bis fa£lion. 
VOL. U. R But 
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But the abufe of terms., and efpecially 
their unneceiTary adoption, is not always 
limited to thq vulgar and the mifchievous. 
tt were to be wiftied that thofe perfons of a 
better, caft, who are flrenuous in counter- 
acting the evils themfelves, would never 
naturalize any terms which convey revo- 
lutionary ideas. In England, at leaft, let 
us have no civic honours, no organization 
of plans* 

There are perhaps few words which the. t 

reigning pradlice has more warped from its 
legitimate meaning and ancient ufage than 
the term proud. Let us try whether John- 
fon's definition fandio^s the adpp^ed ufe. — 
Proud," fays that accurate philologift, 
means, elated — haughty — daring — -pre- 
Jumftuous-'^c/lentatiouSf* &c. &c. Yet, do 
we not continually hear, not merely the ' 

joumalifl and the pamphleteer, but tb^ 
kgiflator, and the orator, fages who give 
law, not to the land only, but to the lan- 
guage, ufing the term exclufiycly, in au 
honourable. fenfe.-—'* They arc proud. to j 

acknow* 
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acknowledge/*—*' proud to cbnfefs.** In- 
ftead of the heart-felt language of grati- 
tude for a deliverance or a victory, we hear 
of ** a proud dlsty/'— " a proud circum- 
ftance,"— " a proud event,*' — thus raifing 
to the dignity of virtue, a term to which 
lesdcographers and moraKfts have annexed 
an odibus, and divines an unchriftiah fenfe. 
If pride be thus enrolled in the lift of vir- 
tues, muft not humility, by a natural confe- 
quence^ be turne^ over to the catalogue of 
vices ? If pride was made for man, has not 
the Bible afferted a falfehood ? 

In the age which fucceeded to the 
reformation, ^' holinefs** and " pradllcal 
piety*' were the terms employed by divines 
when they would inculcate that condufl: 
Which is fuitable to chriftian^. The very 
words conveyed a folemnity to the mind> 
calculated to affift in raifing it to the pre- 
fcribed ftandard. But thofe very terms 
being unhappily ufed, during the ufurpa^ 
tion, as marks to cover the worft purpofes, 
became^ undcir Charles, ejjith^ts^qf ridicule 

R 2 attd 
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and re{)roach j and were fuppofed to imply: 
hypocrify and faife pretence. And whcn^ 
in a fubfequent period, decency refumcd 
her reign, and virtue was countenanced, 
and religion refpefted; yet mere decorum 
was too often fubftituted for religious 
energy, nor was there fuch a general fu^. 
periority to the dread of cenfure, ^s was. 
fufficient to reftore the ufe of terms, which 
hypocrify had abufed, and licentioufnefs 
derided * . 

■ ♦ It 18 however to be obferved, that at no period, 
perhaps, in Englifh hiiloiy, wa3 there a more ftrift 
attention to public morals, or a more open avowal of 
religion, than during the fhort reign of Queen Mary. 
Nothing was, with that excellent Princefs, fo mo- 
mentous an objef^, as that tvligion might attain its 
juil credit, and diffufe its effe£^ual influences toiongft 
fociety. Upon this her deepeft thoughts were fixed ; 
to this her moft affiduous endeavours were direfted. 
Apd it was not wholly in vain. A fpirit of pioua 
aftivity fpread itfelf both through clergy and laity. 
Religious men took frefh courage to avow themfelves, 
and merciful men laboured in the caufe of humanity 
with increafed zeal and fuccefs. It feema to hay§^ 
been under this brief, but aufpicious government, that 
the diflblute habits of the two former reigns received 
their firft effeftual check. 

. . Indifference 
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IndiflFerence m feme affumed the name 
of moderation, and zeal in others either 
grew cool, or was aihamed to appear warmf. 
The ftandard of language was either let 
down to accommodate itfelf to the ftandard 
of pra£Uce, or piety itfelf was taken (brnt 
notes lower, to adapt it to the eftablifiied 
phrafeology.—- Thus, morality, for ihftahce, 
which heretofore had only been ufcd (and 
very properly) as one name amengft many, 
to exprefs right conduft, now began to be 
cre£ked into the exclufive term. The term it- 
felf is moft unexceptionable. Would that all 
who adopt it, a£ted up to the reftitude which 
it implies ! but, partly from its having been 
antecedently ufed to exprefs the pagan vir-* 
tufs; partly from its having beert fet up 
by modem philofophers, as oppofed to th^ 
peculiar graces of Chriftianity, and confe- 
^Tiehtly converted by them into an inftru- 
Aient for decrying religion j' and partly 
becaufe many who profcfs to write theories 
of morality, have founded them on a mere 
worldly principle, we commonly fee it 

R 3 employed 
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employed n6t in its own diftind and limited 
meaning, but, on the contrary, as a fubfti- 
tute for that comprehenfive principle of ele- 
vated,' yet rational piety, which fomxs at 
once the vital fpring and effential cbarafler* 
iftic of Chriftian conduft. * 

It is nec^ffary alfo to apprize thofe 
whofe minds we *re forming, that when 
they wifli to inquire into the chara&ers of 
men, it is of importance to afcertain tW 
principles of him who gives the charafler, 
in order to obtain a fair knowledge of him 
of whom the cbarader is given. To ex- 
emplify this remark by the term enthuliafm. 
While the wife and temperate ;Chriftiaa 
deprecates enthufiafm as highly pernicious^ 
even when h^ hopes it may be hon^ft— 
juftlyafcribing it to a perturbed and unfound,; 
or, at leaft, an over eager and weak mind*-* 
the irreligious man, who hates piety, when 
he fancies he only hales fanaticifm, applies 
the term enthufiaft to every religious per- 
fon, however fober his piety, er however 
correal his conduft. . . 

But 
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But even he who is far from remarkable 
for pious ardours, may incur the ftigma of 
cnthufiafm, when he happens to come under 
the oenfure of one who piques himfelf on 
ftill greater latitude of fentiment. Thus, he 
who profeffes to believe in ** the only be- 
gotten Son of God as in glory equal with 
the Father,'* will be deemed an enthufiaft 
by him who embraces the chilling doSrines 
of Socinus. And we have heard, as if it 
were no uncommon thing, of a French phi- 
iofopher of the higheft clafs, accounting his 
friend un peu fanaiique ^ merely becaufe the 
latter had iomt fujpicion that there was a 
God. In faft, we may apply to enthufiafm, 
what has been faid on another occafion : 

Aik Where's the North — ^At York, 'tis on the 

Tweed, 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla 

But, it may be aflced, has religious enthu- 
fiafm, after all, no definite meaning? or 
are religion and fren25y really fo nearly allied, 
that no dearly diftindive line can be drawn 

R 4 between 



Jbetwejen them ? One o. ou^ fipft eijainent 
•writen- ba$ lold U6. that '^ enthufiafm is a 
.Jckid of excgfs in, devotion, and that fuper- 
ftition is- the excefs,-not only of devotioq, 
but of. religion in general/'T^-A ftrangeder 
finition ! For, what is devotion, and what 
is reiigion, . if we cannot be in eameft in 
thtm without hazarding pur rationality, 
which, however, muft be the cafe, if this 
definition were accurate ? For, if the excefs 
of devotion were enthufiafm, and the excefs 
of religiou were fuperfti;ion, it would follow, 
that to 'advance in either would be to ap- 
proximate to fanaticifm. Of courfe, he who 
wifhed to retain his mental fanity, muft 
liften with caution to the apoftolic precept, 
ci growing \n grace. 

But, with ail due refpefl: to Mr. Ad- 
difon, may we not jullly queftion, whether 
there can be fuch a thing as an excefs of 
either devotion or religion, in the proper 
fenfe of the terms ? We never ferioufly 
fuppofe that any one can be too wife, too 
pure, or too benevolent. If at any time we 

ufe 
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jufe a language of this apparent importi "Wf 
jalways conceive the idea of fome fpuriou^ 
intermixture^ pr injudicious modeofexerdfe, 
But when we confine our thoughts to th? 
principle itfelf, we do not apprehend that 
it can become too predominant,— ^to be; too 
virtuous, bei^g juft as inconceivz(b|e 2^ Uf 
be too happy. 

. Now if this be true of any fingle virtue^ 
muft it not hold equally good refpeSin^ 
the parent principle of aU virtue ? — Whstf 
is religion, or devotion, (for when wc 
fpeak of either, as a principle, it is,; in h&j^ 
a fynonyme of the other, "", but the '* fo loving 
whiat God has commanded, and defiring 
what he has promifed, as that, among the 
fundry and manifold changes of the worlds 
our hearts may furely there be fixed, where 
true joys are to be found?** Now can 
there be excefs in this? We may doubtleft 
mifunderjiand God's, commands, and mif*' 
(onftrue his promifes, and, in either way, 
inftead of attaining that holy and happy 
fixednefs of heart, become the vidims of 

fefllefs 
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relUefs perturbation. But if there be no 
error in out apprchenfion, can there be 
any teccfs in our lore ? — What does God 
command? Eveiy thing that tends to ouf 
pcrfonal, focial, political, as well as eternal 
well-being. Can we then feel too deep 
love for the fum of all moral excellence ? 
But what does God fromifef Guidance, 
proteftionp all.neceflary aids, and influences 
here ; and hereafter, ** fulnefs of joy and 
pleafures at his right hzuid for evermore/*— 
Can fuch blefEngs as thefe be too cordially 
defired? Amid 

The heart achs, and the thoufend natural fhock$ 
Which flefh is heir to, 

can our hopes of future happinefs be too 
cheering, or our power, of rifing above the 
calamities of mortality be too habitual, or 
tbo eifeftual ? — Such are the queftions 
obvioufly fuggcfted by the fuppofition of 
fuch a thing as excefs in religion. Atid 
doubtlefs the anfwer of every ferious and 
refieding mind muft be, that in *' pure and 

undefiled 
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undefiled religion ; '* in " loving the Lord 
our God with all our heart, with all our 
mind, with all our foul, and with all our 
ftrength, and our neighbour as ourfelves/' 
the idea oiexcefs is as incongruous and 
inadmiflible, as that of a happy life being 
too long, or of the joys of heaven being lefs 
defirable becaufe they are eternal. ♦ 

: But if, infteiad of cultivating and ad- 
vancing in this love of God and man,— 
inftead of loving what God has really com- 
manded, and defiring what he has clearly 
promifed in his holy word, — this word 
be negleflied, and the fuggeftions of aii 
ardent, or of a gloomy fancy be fubftituted 
in its room, then the perfon becomes, in 
the ftrifteft and trueft fenfe, a fanatic ; 

-■ » • 

and as his natural temperament may happen 
to be fanguine or faturnine, he rifes into 
imaginary raptures, or finks down under 
torturing apprehenfions, and flavifh felfi 
inflidions. 
^ Here then, if I am not miftaken, we may 
(Kfcover the red nature of both enthufiafra 

and 
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and fuperfiluot* It is not Vi^ir^/} of devo 
tion.whidbivconftitutes the one, nor exceji 
of religion in general which leads to the 
"Othe^. ' But both are the* confequence of a 
'radical mifc^ncefitioni of religion. Each alike 
implies a compound of ignorance 2(nd paf- 
fion; a^d.^s th& perfoil is.dlfpofed to hope 
or fear, \\t becomes enthufiaftical on the 
one iiajjdji or ftiferftitious on the other. 
He ^^'^bcwai;/?^ predominates, moft na- 
turally iQi^^akis, what God commands^ and 
ItiftW of' t(J{ing ^at law^ for his rule, 
*^ whofe feat is the bolbrri of God, and whofe 
voice the hai'tnony of the "worldi''* in a moft 
unhappy manner, becomes a law unto him« 
fclf, — ^multi|)lying obfervances, which have 
nothing to recommend them, but their 
irfcfomenefs or uncouthncft ; and aftingj^ as 
if the way to propitiate his Maker was by 
tormenting himfelf. ' He, on the contrary^ 
in whom the hopeful paflions are prevalent; 
no lefs naturally mifconceives what God 

* Hooker's EcclefiafUcal Polity, conclufion of the 
1ft Book. 

has 
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im promifed^ and pkafes himfelf . with the 
profpeft, or perfuades himfctf into the 
imaginary poffeffion, of extraordinary ia< 
fluences and fupernatural communication^, 
feoth, it is evident, mean to purftre lellgion,^ . 
but nieither has fufficieni judgment. to af-. 
certain its real nature. Perhaps, in general, 
fome mental morbidnefs is at the bottom, 
which, when of the depreffive kind, dif- 
pofes to the fuperftitious view of religion^ 
an^d when, of the elevating kind, to the 
enthufiaftical. 

. Religion, the religion of the Scriptures, : 
1% itfelf an exquifite temperament, in which ' 
all the virtues, of which man is ciapable^. 
are harmonioufly blended. . He, thcBefore, . 
who ftudies the Scriptures, and draws .from., 
thence his ideas and fentimetits of religion, 
takes the beft method to. efcape . both en- : 
thufiafm and f uperilition. Even infidelity ia j 
no. fec^rity againft eiliicr. But it . i% abfo- ^ 
lutely impoflible for an intelligent vptary of : 
fcriptural Chriftianity to be in any refpefl; . 
fanatical. True fanatics, therefore^ are apt . . 

' . . - . to 
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to negleft the Scriptures, except fo far as 
they can turn them to their own particular 
purpofe. The Romiflx Church, for exam-^ 
pie, . became negligent of the Scriptures, 
nearly in proportion as it became fuper- 
ftitious. And every ftriking inftance of 
enthufiafm, if inquired into, will be found 
to exemplify the fame dereliftion. In a 
word, Chriflianity is eternal truth, and 
they who foar above truths as well as they 
who fink below it, equally overlook the 
standard by which rational aftion is to be 
regulated; whereas to adhere fteadily to 
this, is to avoid all extremes, and efcape, - 
not only the tendency toward pemi* 
cious excefs; but . any danger of falling 
into it. 

Did we accuflom ourfelves to exafl: defi- 
nitions, vtQ ihould not only call the dif- 
orderly religbnifl an enthuiiaft ; we fhould 
2!^o feel, that if irrational confidence, un* 
fbuinded expedations^ and affumptions with* 
out a bafis, be enthufiafm, then is the term 
mofl juftly s^plicable to the mere worldly 

moralift* 
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moralift. For, does not he wildly affume 
cfFefts to be produced without their proper, 
means, who looks for virtue without piety j 
for happinefs without holinefs 5 for reforma- 
tion without repentance ; for repentance 
without divine afliftance ; for divine affift- 
ance without prayer ; and for acceptance 
with God without regard to that Mediator, 
whom God has ordained to be our great 
high prieft ? 

But,, while accuracy of definition is thus 
recommended, let it not be forgotten, that 
there is need on all fides of exercifing a 
candid judgment. Let not the confcienti- 
ous Chriftian fufpeft, that the advocate for 
morality intends by the term to depreciate 
religion, unlefs it appear that he makes 
morality the root as well as the produce of 
goodnefs. — Nor let the moralift whofe af- 
fections are lef^^ lively, and whofe views 
are lefs elevated, deem the religious man a 
fanatic, becaufe he fometimes adopts the 
language of Scripture to exprefs . feelings 
to which human terms are ^not always 

adequate* 
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adequate. We mean not to juftify, but to 
condemn, as a grofs defeft of good fenfe, 
as well as of tafte and elegance, that ill- 
conditioned phrafeology, which, by disfigur- 
ing the comelinefs of piety, leffons its dig- 
nit}^, and injures its interefts. Doubtlefs, a 
good underftanding cannot be more ufefuUy 
exercifed, nor can the efFefts of mental 
cultivation be better fliown, than in bringing 
every aid of a found judgment, and every 
grace of a corrcfl: (lyle, into the fervice of 
that divine religion, which does not more 
contain all that is jufl: and pure, than it 
coalefces with all that is " lovely, and of 
good report/* 

The too frequent abufe of fuch terms as 
moderaiidny candour^ toleration^ &c- fhould 
be pointed out to thofe whofe high ftation 
prevents thtir communication with the 
world at large. It fhould be explained, 
that moderation, in the new dictionary, 
ifieans the abandonment of fome of the 
moil effential doftrines of Chriftianity. — ' 
That candour, in the falneTchool of philo-' 

6. logy. 
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)dg7, denotes a latitudinslrian indiflference, 
as to the comparative merits of all religious 
fyftems.i-s-That toleration fignifies fuch a 
low idea of the value of revealed truths and 
perhaps fuch a doubt even of its exiftence^ 
as makes a man carelefs^ whether it be 
maintained or trampled on^ vindicated or 
calumniated* — A toleration of every creed 
generally ends in an indifference to all^ if 
it does not originally fpring from a diibelief 
of alL Even the noble term rational^ which 
fo peculiarly belongs to true religion, is 
frequently ufed to drip Chriilianity of her 
ligheft attributes and her fublimeft energies; 
as if in order to be rational, divine in* 
fluences mud be excluded. Or, as if it 
were either fuitable to our neceffities, or 
worthy of God, that when he was giving 
** his word to be a light to our paths," he 
ihould make that light a kind of moral 
moen-ihine, inftead of accompanying it 
with fuch a vital warmth, as might in* 
vigorate our hearts, as well as dired our 
feotfteps. 
vol.. lu s Thoujfh 
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Though k would be ahfurd for a Prfncd 
to become .a wrangling polemic like Henry 
Vm. or a ^ ropl doaor,'^ like the firftl 
Jaxne$ j >y£it^ he. fhouhl pbffefa io much in^ 
formaiibxi, as io f be enable to. form a fea<) 
fonsdble.jud^ent between. contending par^t 
ties, and tor ^now the e^cifUng &xte of 
religion* And, diat he ma^ learn to detiSb 
tho artifices of nien of Jodfe principles, ^bq 
fiiould be apprized^ ^hat the prophane and 
the pious da.not.en^sLge oa equal tdtnx&i 
Th^t thecareleiTnefs pf the ii'rellgtaus .give! 
him an apparent ak* of .go0)d hun^ur,.. and 
\ii% levity the Xenibbnce of wit and gaiety^ 
while ^his Chriflian adVerfary/ ventures. not 
to riikhi^ ib^l for a bonhmGrt,:!nor dares, td 
be witty on topics which concern his eternal 
Interefts^ . * 

It will ^e import£^t,..ofx.th6 other band^ 
to fhew, that it is very ^poifibleto be ^aloiii 
for religions^ opanicms,] without poflbflmg 
any rieligioa; nay, tfiaJtr.a fery rdigkm^ 
zeal 'ha& been even .fo^nd £Oin|>atiblc.wifb 
the moft flagitious morals. The church $)f 

.- Rome, 



feorrie, fo late as the fixteenth cefltuiy, pre- 
fehted numberlefs example^ of men, whofa 
lives wcte a tiflUe of vices, which cannot fd 
much as be iiamed^ who yet, at the riik of 
Mtj Would fight in defence of a ceremony, 
for the preferv^oa of a cofifecrated Vafe, oi 
a gift devoted to a monaft^ry. 

To fhew that it is poffible to be zealous 
for religious qpifiions, without being religi- 
ous, we n^d not look back to the perfe- 
cuting powers of pagan or papal Rome ; 
Adr need we fele£t out inftanees from the 
^ciples of Dominic ; nor from fuch mon* 
fters as Catharine di Medici } . nor from 
fiich fanguinary bigots as the narrow-fouFd 
Mary^ nor the dark-mikded Philip. Ex- 
amples from perfons lefs abhorrent from 
human feelings, more mixed characters, the 
dark fhades of whofe minds are blended with 
lighter ftrokes, and whofe vices are mitigated 
with fofter qualities, may be more profitably 
confidered, as approaching nearer to the 
common ftandard of human life. 

That a Prince may be very zealofls for 
- . s 2 religious 
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religious opinions andobfervances, and yet 
be fo defeftivc in moral virtue, as to be both 
perfonally and politically profligate, is .exem- 
plified in pur fecond James, who nenounced 
three kingdoms for his religion, yet neither 
fcrupled to live in the habitual violation of 
the feventh commandment, nor to employ 
the inhuman Jefferies as his i:h.a>nceUor* 

Harlai, archbifliop of Paris, diftinguiflied 
himfelf by his zeal in attacldng heroly f fo 
all religion was called, except that of the 
Jefuits. His aftivity proceeded from no 
love of piety, but from a d^fire to make 
his way at court, where zeal, juft then, 
happened to be the faihion. His religious 
aftivity, however, neither prevented, nor 
cured, the notorious licentioufnefs of his 
moral condudl*. The King, his mafter, 

* It was a feft well known in the court of Ver- 
faillesy that Madame de Montefpon, during the long 
period in which (he continued the favourite miftrefs of 
the King, (by whom (he had feven children,) was fo 
flridl in her religious obfervances, that, left (he (hould 
violate the auflerity of faftingi her breads during Lent^ 
was conftantly wfigheJ, 

fancied, 



fancied, that to punifli Janfenifm, was an 
indubitable proof of religion ; but to perfe- 
cutc proteftantifm, he conceived to be the 
confummation of piety. — ^What a leffon for 
Princes, to fee him, after the revocation of 
the edifk of Nantz, gratefully fwallowing the 
equally falfe and naufeous compliments of 
his clergy, for having, to borrow their own 
. phrafe, without violent methods made the whole 
kingdom of one opinion^ and unit£d all his 
fubje^ls to the faith of Rome ! Iniguitous flat- 
tery! when FOUR millions of thofe fubjeds 
were either groaning under torture, or flying 
into exile ; turning infidels, if they refolved 
to retain their property ; or chained to the 
galUes, if they preferred their conference to 
their fortune ! 

As the afflifted Hugonots were not per- 
mitted to carry their complaints to the foot 
of the throne, the deluded Kang fancied 
his bloody agents to, be mild minifters, and ^ 
the tortured proteftants to be mifchievous 
heretics. But, though the kingdom was, 
\n many parts, nearly depopulated by exile 

s 3 and 
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and executions, the fword, as ufuaV riiadd 
not one profelyte. The fubjeds were tor-* 
tured, but they were not converted. The 
rack is a bad rhetorician. The gallies may 
harrafs the body, but do not convince the 
underftaiiditig, nor enforce articles of 
faith *. ^ 

Under all. thefe crimes and calamities^ 
X/Ouij,. as a French memorialift obferves, 
was not aihamed to hear, what Boileau was 
not aftiamed to fing, 

: X.*Uiiivers fous ton regne a-t-il des Malheureux I 

Colbert, who was a wife man, might hav6 
taught his royal maftfcr, that in this perfe- 
cution there was as little policy as piety, 
and that he waa not only injuring his con- 
fcience, but his country. By banifliing fo 
many ufeful fubjefts, he impoverifhcd the 
flate doubly, not only by robbing it of the 

* Louvoi$ and his mafter would have done wifely 
to have adopted the opinion of thofe two great mini- 
fters of Henry IV. who, when preffed to perfecute, 
repKe^dj that they thought ** it was better to have a 
peace which had two feligions^ tlian a war which had 
pone." 

ingenuity 
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mgenuity, the manufadures, and the labour 
df fuch muldtudes; but by traiisferriiig tx> 
hoftile Gauntries all the induftry and talents 
which he was driying from his own. If the 
treacheiy of detaining the proteflants, under 
iklfe promi&s^ which were immediately vic» 
lated^ is to be charged on Louvois; the 
crnne of blindJy confiding in £uch a minifter 
is to be charged on the king. 

How little had this monarch profited, 
by tiie example .given, under fisHiMar cir^ 
qumftances^ by Louis XII. When lome of 
the pious Waldenfes, while they were im- 
proving his barren lands in Provence by 
their virtuous induilry, had been grieyouily 
perfecuted, through falfe reprefentations, 
that prudent prince commanded the ftrideft 
inquiry to be made into their real charafter ; 
the rcfult was, that he was fo perfeftly cor- 
vinced of their innocence^ that he not only 
protefted them during the reft of his reign, 
but had the magnanimity to declare, that 
" they were better men than himfelf, and 
his Catholic fubjedts/* 
.\. . s 4 Happy 
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Happy had it been for himfelf and for the 
world, if the emperor Charles V. had inftir 
tUted the fame inquiries ! Happy, if in the 
meridian of his power he had ftudied the 
charader of mankind to as good purpofe, 
as he afterwards, in his monadic retreat^ 
ftudied the mechanifm of watches! Aftor 
niihed to find, that after the clofeft applica- 
don, he never could bring any two to go juiE 
alike, he exprefled deep regret at his own 
folly, in having beftowed fo much time and 
pains in the fruitlefs attempt of bringii^ 
mankind to an exad uniformity in their 
religious opinions. But, die difcovery was 
ipoade too late } he ended where he ihould 
liav^ begui^t 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

The Reformation. 

In order to increafe the royal pupil'^ 

tevcrence for Chriftiaixity, before flie is herr 

felf able to appreciate its value, Ihe fliould 

be' taught, that it did not fteal into the 

mrorld in the days of darknefs and ignorance, 

jBirhen the fpirit of inquiry was a|leep ; but 

appeared in the moil enlightened period of 

the Roman empire. That its light dawned, 

not on the remoter regions of the earth, 

but on a province of that empire, whofe 

peculiar manners had already attracted 

much notice, and whofe locsd fituation 

placed it particularly within the view of 

furrounding nations ; whereas the religion 

of Mahomet, and the corruptions of popery, 

which flarted up almoit together, arofe 

when the fpirit of inveftigation, learning, 

and philofophy, had ceafed to exert itfelf. 

- . V That, 



That, during thofe dark ages, both Chrif- 
tianity and human learning were nearly ex- 
tinguiflied ; and that, as both had funk to- 
gether, fo. both together awoke from their 
long flumber. -The reftofatipn of letters was 
the reftoration of religion alfo ; the free 
Hccefs to the ancient authors being, one 
grand inftrument pF the revival of pure 
CfaiiSianky. 

• The learning whick eidfted in the chHrch 
^mecedently to the Ilefbrniation,wasliDiitBd 
to very few, and was^ ist the general but 
meagre aiul fuperficial ; and the purpqfes 
40 which it was confined, formed an ef&c- 
tiial obftacle to fubftautial improvement. 
Iti&c^d of b^ing employed in iavefUgatmg 
<he evidences of Chriflianityy or in elucidat- 
ing the ^afogy of Chriilian principles, 
With tke laws of tlie natui^l, and the exi- 
gences' of tbemord worid, it ivas profiled 
into the fefvice of wtiat w^ called fchodd*- 
^iivi«iity> a fyftern, wia ch perh^s had pro- 
<yidentially/b€en not without its ufes at a 
frevioiHs-peKt^d, efpecially whqn uiul^r.the 
« ' difcretio^ 
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i^fcretion of a found and upright mind, a$ 
having fervcd both to elicit and exercife the 
intellefl: of a ruder age* Study and indut 
try, however they may be mifapplied, are 
always good in themfelves ; and almoft any 
ft^te is better than hopelefs inanity. Thefe 
men perhaps fuftained the caufe of reli- 
gion, when Ihe might utterly have funk, 
though with arms little fuited to make their 
fupport effeftual, or to produce folid prac- 
tical benefit, either to the church or the 
people. Some of the earlier foholaftic 
divineis, though tedious, and fomewhat 
trifling, were, however, clofe reafoners, as 
well as pious men, though they afterward? 
funk in rationality, as they increafed in 
quibbling and fubtlety. Yet, defective as 
their efforts were, they had been ufeful, as 
they had contributed to oppofe infidelity, 
and to keep alive fome love of piety and 
devotion, in that feafon of drowfy inadivity. 
But, at the period to which we refer, their 
theology had become litttle better than a 
piazy labyrinth of trivial, and not fcldom 

y of 
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of pernicious fpphiftry . Subtle difquifirions, 
metaphyfical niceties, unintelligible obfcu- 
rities, and whimfical diftindions, were ful> 
ftituted in the place of revealed truth ; for 
revealed truth was not fufEciently intricate 
for the fpeculations of thofe puzzling theo- 
logians, of whom Eraftnus faid, that "they 
had brought it to be a matter of fo much wit 
to be a Chriftian, that ordinary heads were 
not able to reach it." — And, as genuine 
Chriftianity was not fufEciently ingenious 
for thefe whimfical doftdrs, neither was it 
fufEciently pliant and accommodating to fuit 
the corrupt (late of public morals. 

Almofl entirely overlpojking the Scrip,- 
tures^ the fchool-men h^d built fchemes 
and fyftems on the authority of the Fatha-s, 
fome of thein fpurious ones. The philo- 
fophy of Ariflotle h^d alfo been reforted to 
for fome of the chief materials of the fyflem y 
fo that, as the author of the Hiftory of the 
Council of Trent informs us, ** If it had 
not been for Ariflojle, the church had wanted 
many articles of faith." . 

The 
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The early reformers defesdted thefe fo- 
philters, by oppofing, to their unfubftantial 
fyftem, the plain unadulterated Bible. The 
very text - of holy Scripture, and the moft 
fober, rational, and fimple dedu^ions from 
thence, fiirniihed the ground-work of their 
arguments. And. to this noble purpofe 
they applied that found learning, which 
Providence had caufed to revive juft at the 
necefiary period. Their Ikill in the Greek 
and. Hebrew languages enabled them to 
read the original Scriptures, and to give 
correft tranflations of them to the pubiisc. 
And, in this refpeft, they had an important 
advantage over the fchool- divines, who did 
not underftand the language in which their 
mafter Ariftotle had written. It is no 
wonder, if an heterogeneous theology ihould 
have been compounded out of fuch difcor- 
d^t materials as were made up from fpuri* 
bus fathers, and an ill-underftood pagan 
philofcpher. The works of this great 
author, which, by mi inconiiftency not 

uncommon 



uncommon in the hiftory ofrman, had iiot 
ToBg before been pnohibited by a papal dt* 
cree, and bunit by pubUcautlk^rity, came, 
m the fixteentk century, to be xonfideted 
as Kttk lefs than canonical ! ' / 

But this attachment ta Ibphiflry and 
jargon was f4r from being. the. worft featnie 
of the period in quefiionu /The generality 
of the clergy were funk into, the groficfll 
Ignorance, of which inflanccs are recorded 
fcarcely credible in our day of general 
knowledge* It is difficult to fay whether 
the ecckfiaftica had more entirely dif* 
irarded ufeful learning, orScriptore truths 
In the place, therefore, of the gemiine tt* 
figion of the Bible, they fufaftituted fallc 
miracles, lying legends, purchafed pardons^ 
and prepofterous penances.- . A procedure 
which became the more popubr, as it 
introduced a religion which did not infift 
on the inconvenient appendage of a good 
life J thofe who had money enongh cafily 
procuring indemnity for a badi one j and 
... to 



to the pr<^igat&smd tbe. affluent, xh&pUfcbafo^ 
of good works waS;C6rt8unIy moire agreeable 

; We ^re far from a/Tertlng, that there, 
were no mi;i:ture0 of infirmuy iii the in^. 
ftfq^iem; wljtjch accompliihed the gr^£it worfe 
Qf |he Reibrftiation, They were falliU^ 
^itn.^ But it is now evident to ev^ry fv^^ 
cepr-f^ inquirer, that .many of their tra^laq^ 
tk^i^ which have been repr^fentpd by tbeiif 
advf^arJes as corrupt a^d ^rimjk]^, ^^% 
%I®S»ped. fuch to rfeofe who; did m^ tiAft 
|l^irmodve% ^^dlhe critical circumftaQc^ 
ff the tiin^, . ijD^o ths account, or \f ho h^ 
?p^ iiiter^ ia mifreprefenti^g ^tbem« M^yf 
cf-^ofe actions, which, through falfe coi 
lourings, were made to appear unfavourable^ 
are now clearly proved to have been virtu-^ 
out syad honourable ; efpecially when vm 
take the the|i fituation of things, and thii| 
flagitious conduft of the priefts and pon^ 
tiffs with whom th^y had to deal, into the 
Ibccount, 

Jylr* Hume has been among theforemoft, 
*6 to 
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to revive and mfiame the malignant repiQi^ 
reipeding them* He allows indeed the 
inflexible intrepidity with which ihey braved 
dangers^ tortures^ and even death it/elf • 
But ftill they were, in his eftimation,' the 
•' fanatical, and enraged Reformers/* And 
he carefully fuggefts, through the courfe of 
his hiftory, xh^Xfanaticifmis thechara£leriftit> 
tfthe frotejlant religion. The terms ** pco- 
teftantfanaticifm/' and^fenatieallchurches/' 
he repeatedly ufes. He has even the teme^ 
rity to afiert, in contradiction to all- credible 
teftimony, that the reformers placed all 
merit in ** a myfterious fpecies^of fsuth, in 
inward vifion, rapture, and extafy/' A 
charge, to fay nothing of truth and can* 
dour, unworthy of Mr. Hume's good fenfe, 
and extenfive means of information* For 
there is no fad bettfer known, than that 
thefe eminently wife men never pretended 
to ifluminations and impulfes. What they 
undertook honeftly, they conduced fobcrly* 
They pretended to no infpiration j they did 
not even pretend to introduce a nevj^ but 

only 



ottly Id reftom to its l^tiftinis purity, th$ 
^ feligioii. ^ They rrfpe£led govern- 
idem^ pra&ifed and taught (ubtfiiiSon to 
dvii fulers, a^d deiired icmly the liberty 
bf thii coi;^foience \^hich Odd has madt 
foe*/' 

But though^ in actompUfiilng the great 
trork of the reformation) reafon, and 
human wifdoisi^ were moft fuccefsfuUy 
es^cifed} though th€ divine interference 
Kirts not tnanifdfled by the working of mi* 
l^leS) of the gift of fupernatural endbw^ 
tnents : yet who can doubt, that this 
great work was direQ;ed by the hand of 
Heaten, efpetialiy when we confider th* 
wonderful predifpolition of caufes, the ex* 
traordiiiary combination of drcumitances^ 
the long i^hain of gradual but conftantly 

^ See an excellent appendix to Molheim'8 £ccle« 
Aailical Hiftory, toI. iv. page 136, on the Jjfnrii of 
the reformers, and the injuftice of Mr. Hume, by 
tlutt truly, elegant, candid» and acCompHflied fchokr 
mid moft amiabk man, the late Rev. Dr. Archibald 
Maclaine. 

The fever and tlie love of human kind* 

VOL. Hf T progreflivc 
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pfogreffive ocxurrcnceS) ^ by which thi$ 
grand event was brought about ?. The fuc- 
ceffive, as well as contemporary produc- 
tion of fingular charaders, calculated, to 
pVomote Its general accomplifcment, .and 
each peculiarly fitted for his own refpe^ivjs 
work!— ^So many unconfcious'or unwilling 
inftruments made fubfervient to one great 
purpofe ! — Friends and . enemies, even 
Muffulmen and Popes, contributkig, cer- 
tainly . without intending it, to its ad- 
vancement ! — Mahomet banifhing. learning 
from the Eaft, that it, might providentially 
find a flielter in thefe countries, where the 
n^w opinions were to be propagated 1—r 
JSeveral fucceffive fovereign pontiffs, col- 
jefting books, and patronizing that litera- 
ture which was fo fooji to. be direded 
againft their own domination ! — But above 
all, the multiplication of contemporary 
popes, weakening the reverence of . the 
people, by occafioning a fchifm in the 
Church, and exhibiting its feveral heads 
wandering about, under the ludicrous 

circumftance. 
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.circumftance, of 'each claiiiimg '.mfallihility 
for himfelf, and denying it to his compe- 
titor .! — Infallibility, thus fplit, was difr 
credited, and in a manner annihilated.'— rTo 
thefe preparatory circiimftances, we . may 
add the infatuation, or rather judicial blind- 
nefs, of the papal power ;' the errors, even 
in worldly prudence, committed by .Leo, 
a pontiff otherwife of , admirable r talents 1— 
The half meafures adopted, at one time, 
pf inefficient violence j * at ; another, of in- 
effefitual lenity !— • The temporary want ^of 
fegacity in an ecclefiaftigal court, ; which 
was ufually remarkable for political .acute- 
iiefs ! — The increafing aptitude of men's 
minds to receive • truth, in proportion*, jas 
events occurred to mature it !— Some who 
loved learning, and were indifferent to 
religion, favouring the reformation as^a 
caufe conneflied with good letters ; the old 
doftrines becoming united with the idea 
of ignorance, as the new ones were with 
that of knowledge ! — The preparatory in- 
vention of printing, without which the ^ 

T 2 rcvivd 



revital of leatnifig would have been df Bttle 
general tiit, and the difperfion of the Sciipr- 
teres ik)Wj Md inconfiderable !— Some Al* 
and keeh lighted men, \irorldng vigoitmfly 
from a perception of exifling abufes, who 
yet wanted fuiScieiit zeal for the promotion 
of rieliglous truth ! 

The pointed wit, the farcaflic irony, and 
poWerftil realbning of Erafmus, together 
«^ith hi* |)rofound theological learning, 
ditefied ^iliil thi corruptions of thd 
ChQtch, with filch force as to ihake the 
credit of tht ckrgy, fttld be of the utmoft 
fervice to that caufe, which he wanted the 
righceoM cowage fyftematically to defend * ! 
The onparalkled zeal^ abilities, and inte^ 

* Every elegant fcholar muft naturally- be an ack 
ildrer of £rafn)U8. We (hould be forry to incur the 
<f«pfUi« df toy fucb By regretting, that the wit and 
indignation of this line genius fometimes carried hifii 
too great lengths. Impiety, doubtlefs, was far from 
his heart, yiet iii fome of his Colloquies, when he only 
]^6f6fled to attack the erroi^s df ^poiperj, religion 
itfeH* is wounded by ftrbkes i^hich have fuch a ten* 
dency to prophanenefs, as to give paia t© the fober 
rttdfer. 



grity of Luther ! His hqld genius, ^^i 
adveuturous fpirit, not contenting itfefjf, 
as the other reformers had done, with at'^ 
tacking notorioui^ ^rror$, and ftigmatizing 
Hioaftrous . abufi^ ; but fubllmely e^rt^d 
in eftablifhing, or rather reftorjng the great 
fundamentals of Chriftianity ! — While Eraf* 
mus, with that truly claflic tafte of which l^f^ 
was the chief reviver, fo elegantly fatiriz^ 
the falije views of God and religion, which 
the Romiih church enterjtained, Luther's 
aim was to acquire true fcripturai notipa$ 
q{ both. Ridicule ferved to expofe the 
old religion, but fomething nobler wa9 
necei&ry to eftablifli the new.-^It was for 
£rafnius to ihake to its foundation tbe 
monftrous fyftem of indulgences J it re- 
mained for Lutber to reftore (not to invent) 
^ dodlrine of falvation by xemiifion qf 
|ins through a Mediator, — While his pre*- 
^ece^rs, aud even co-adjutors, had beei^ 
fatis^ed with pulling down the e^ormou^ 
1^3 of corrup^ofis^ the .mighty hand Qf th« 
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Saxon reformer not only removed the rub- 
bifhj'biit erected a fair fabric of found doc- 
trine in its pbce. The new edifice arofe in 
its juft fymmetry, and derives impregnable 
ftrength, in confequenceof its having been 
erefted on a broad foundation. Nothing 
fhort of the ardour of Luther could have 
inaintained this great caufe in one ftage, 
while ^ perhaps the difcreet temperance of 
Melahfthon was neceffary to its fupport 
in another ! — The ufeful violence of Henry 
in attacking the pope with a zeal as* furious 
as if he himfelf had not been an enemy to 
the' reformation, exhibiting a wonderful 
illuftration of that declaration of the Al- 
mighty, that thefiercenefsofmanjhallturn 
to ^hi's-praife ! — The meek wifdom of Cran- 
mer, by which he was enabled to moderate 
the btherwife uncontrolable temper of his 
royal mafler! — The undaunted fpirit and 
inatchlefs intrepidity of Elizabeth, which 
efFedtually ftruggled for, and finally efta- 
bliflied it ! Thefe and a thoufand other 

concurring 
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concurring circumftances fumifli the mofl 
unclouded evidence, to every mind not 
blinded by prejudice, that the divine 
^UTHOR of Chriftianity. was alfo, though 
by the agency of human means and in- 
ftrumcnts, the Restorer of it. 
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CHAP. XXXVI, 

,'On the Importance of Religious Inftitaiiom 
and 'Obfervances. — They are fuifed to the 
Nature if Chri/tianityy and particularly 
adapted to the Character of Man* 

That torrent of vices and crimes which 
the French Revolution has difembogued into 
fociety, may be fo clearly and indifputably 
traced to the fource of infidelity, that it has, 
in a degree, become fafhionable to proftfs 
a belief in the truths, and a conyiftion of 
the value of Chriftianity, But, at the fame 
time, it has too naturally happened, that 
\ft have fallen into the habit of defending 
religion, almoft exclufively, on political and 
fecular grounds ; as if Chriftianity confifted 
merely in our not being atheifts or anar- 
phifts, A man, however, may be removed 
many ftages from the impiety of French in- 
fidelsa and yet b^ utterly deftiti^te of real 
Vdigipn. 

Many, 



Mwyt not openly proplw^^ hut c vffx 
tsAcrmtung » Y^ipcQ^ f^r ib/^ pplmgal v^i;^ 
4Df religion, bfi.v€ 4 W4y ojf g^ncr»U|;ing their 
idesi^y fo ^ to iUiiui/^ revelation from th^ 
;^<;o^2;Lt.^ Others ^agaio^ who in this JU^ 
rdpe^); agrap with th^ S?rwer cUl$* ^ScSt 9 
certain fmperjprity oyer th? Low cop^trpt^- 
ed. notions pf jcbycr^hmen im4 ipp^e^^g}}. 
.Th^ alflprt, that, if virtae i)e pra^ife4, 
jMjd p;ibl«: ord^r prcfcrvo^, the mptive of 
:^hich the i^e.h pra^iied, and thf: 9thcr 
Upgiahtfained, . n not worth xu:>utending fpr, 
J^£a;Dy there a(£t^ who^ without iorm^liy rer 
^dStix^ Chriilfanity, talk of it ^t large, i}^ 
general, or in the abftraft. ' As if it wer^e 
at once ^ to exempt thpwfclyes .fro«i the 
froiuble of religion, jasid to eicape th^ infamy 
of Athdfin, thefe men pffeS to thjiak fp 
U$Uy c£ th^ ^.upreme Being, whoie tempiis 
is umverlal fpacci (hat hp need« not he woiw 
ib^ped in temples jvade with hands 4^# 
£c)r£emi]^ thac t)ie world which Jie fkwgj^ 
it worth white to o'^ate, he wiiU cer^^aisJy 
(think it worth whik tP goyeixt^ they alfen^ 

that 
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■that lie IS' teo great to attend to the con- 
cerns of fudi petty beings as we are, and Vob 
'exalted to Uften to our prayers ; — that it is 
^narrow-idea which we form of his divmc 
•attributes^ * to fancy that one day or one 
f lace is more acceptable to him than another ; 
• — that all religions are equally pleafing to 
God, provided the worfhipper be fincere ;— 
that the eftablifhment of a public miniftry 
is perhaps a good expedient of political wif- 
dom, for awing the vulgar ; but that every 
man is his own prieft ; — that all errors of 
opinion are innocent ; and that the Almighty 
is too juft-to punifh anyman for fpeculative 
tenets.* - - • 

« 

^ But, thefc lofty contemners of inftitu- 
tions, obfervances, days, ordinances, and 
priefts, evince, by their very objedions, 
that they are not more ignprant of the. 
nature of God, as he has been pleafed to 
reveal himfelf in Scripture, than of the 
charadker of man, to whofe difpofitions, 
wants, defires, diftrefles, infirmitieg, and 
fins, thefpirit of Chriftianity, as unfolded 

in 
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in the Gofpel,- is fo wonderfully accom- 
modated. This admirable congruity would 
be of 4tfelf fulEdent, were there no other 
proof, to eftablifh the divine authority of 
our religion.r--Private prayer, public wor- 
(hip, the obfervation of the Sabbath, a 
(landing miniftry, facramental ordinances, 
are all of them fo admirably adapted to 
thofe fublimely-myfterious cravings of the 
mind, which diftinguifli man from alL infe- 
rior animals, • by rendering him the fubjeft 
•of hopes and fears, which nothing earthly 
can realize or fatisfy, that it is difficult to 
fay, whether thefe facred inftitutions moft 
befpcak the wifdom, or the goodnefs of that 
fupreme bcnefaftor, who alone could have 
thus applied a remedy, becaufe he alone 
could have penetrated the moft hidden 
receffes of that nature which required it.— » 
. . Religion, in hSt, is not more effential to 
man, than, in the prefent ftate of things, 
thofe appointments are eifential to religion, 
'.^nd, accordingly, we fee, that when they 
are^reje£led, however its unprofitable gene- 
ralities 



nlitkt my he pro&flid, religion Itfelfa 
pr^&k^lljt fud in d<^dilf is rmQm^% 
ifoT can it bf k^ tliy<e k cr»tures £i» 
aboynding i& morale ^d fp tupoM (^ 
natural syiJ^ hy fmiQ smapbyfical diftificn 
lious, or a bar^e fet^U^fitq^i conception of 
iivfeity. I» beiog^ ivhofe 'minds arie fe 
ji^ble to wau4c^r, religion, tp be fuftitined, 
rcquir-es i» be fubfta»ti;ited mi fiice<l, to 
be realised, aja4 invigpr^ted* Coftfciou§ of 
.our own, infirjpify, w^ ought to loofe for 
^very ot^twfiTd aid to ii?)prove every intei;.- 
fial griw::^ ; an4 coniequ€.zitJy>, ought gladly 
to fubmit to the ccmtxol of Ji^^ite, aad tbfi 
r^gnUrity of inftitmions. Even in tbj^ 
fommpji puriiiits of life^, our fugitive and 
tmfteady tb<«gbts rcqdure to be tkd down 
J?y (KK^rcife, duties^ and external circunv 
iiaiMce& Md ivhiie the ^e eKpedients 
5»re UP lefc jieceffory to inibrfi tbe ontwsixd 
.ob&rvanpes of reiigioo, inftead of obftrufl:- 
iog., Ifaey proDEiote its fpirimaiity ; for they 
jBre nc^ more fitted to attract the fen&s eif 
tifce jgnoraot> than they are .to engagis the 

tlieughts, 



thoughts^ ztiA fix the attedtibil, 6f the eti^ 
lightened. *Vfhile, therefoit, In 6tdef tb 
get tid of imaginaty burdeiis, antj fuff>e6led 
penalties, men are ecmtendiilg ftff a phild^ 

r ■ r 

fophical reHgioil, and m imagery peffec* 
tioil, of \^hlch the mind, while iftcdfpotafdcf 
^Uh matter, is Uttle capable, thefy lofe the 
benefit of thofe falutary mcahs irid irtftru- 
fnttits, fo admitlbly adapted to tht flate of 
tour Itiind^^ and the conffitution of our 
nature; — Means and kifthlments, which,- 
6h a fobet inquiry into their origin, \rili be- 
found as awfully fanSioAed, zi they are 
bbvioufly fultaWe ;--«iii a word, which will 
be found, Sind this, when proved, puts an 
end to the controverfy, to be the appoint-* 
ments 6f God himfelf. 

The Almighty hti ttioft eeitainly d^ 
Glared, that he will b* worfhlpp^ ifi fj^*rit 
aind in truth. But, does it Ihttfefori fol- 
Jtw, that he will not be worflripptid Itt 
Ghmnhh /—We know that M 6Ur days -ktt 
fife, and for the ufe of all We are iccouAt^- 
able to hiiti. Bu*-, docs this iiiralidate th« 

5 duty 
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duty of making Sunday more peculiarly 
his ?— We are commanded to *' pray with* 
out ceafing i in every thing to give thanks ^'t 
that is^ to carry about with us a heart dif- 
pofed to pray^ and a fpirit inclined" to 
thankfulnefs^ ; but, is this any argument 
againfl our enjoining on qurfelves certain 
ftated times of more regular prayer, and 
fixed periods of more exprefs thankfgiving ? 
Is it not obvious, that .the negleft of the 
religious obfervance of Sunday, for ex- 
ample, refults, in faft, from an; irreligioua^ 
ftate of- the heart, however gravely philo- 
fophic reafons for ihe. omiffion may be 
affigned ? Is it not obvious alfo, that ther 
very recurrence of appointed feafons ferves^ 
to ftir us up to the perfornrance of the 
duties allotted to them ? The^philofopber 
may deride this as a mechanical religioir,. 
which requires to have its fprings wound, 
up, asid (lands in need of external impulfe^ 
to fet it a-going. But the Chrillian feek,. 
Aat thpugh he ^^is neither to regulate hik- 
devotions by his crucifix, npr to calculate 

them 



them by his beads, yet, while hi^-intel** 
ledual part is encumbered with a body, 
liable to be mified by tempt;ation without, 
and impeded by corruption within, heftands 
in need of every fupplemental aid to remind, 
to reftrain, and to fupport him. Thefc, 
therefore, are not helps which fuperftition 
has devifed, or fallible man invented. In« 
finite wifdom, doubtlefs, for^feeing that 
what was left dependant on the choice of 
mutable human will to be obferved, would 
probably not be obferved at all, did not 
leave fuch a duty to fuch a contingency, 
but eftabliihed thefe inftitutions as part of 
his written word ; the lawgiver himfeif alfo 
fandioning the law by his own praftice. 

It would be well if thefe men of large 
views and philofophical conceptions,; would 
confider, if there be nothing in the very 
ftrufture of the human mind, we had al- 
moft faid, in the very conftitution of nature, 
which might lead us to exped, that reli- 
gion would have thofe groffer, and more^ 
iubftantial parts and relations, which we 

have 
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haVfc rcprefeiitedj inftiSad of bdng that 
entifeiy thitt ^d J^rifual effitnce, of WHIcFt 

they Vafeiy di'*afft;--It ww teftrvrf tor a 

|)feflbft)fAe# df 6l!t 6^ft ftAfiofl fo Ihew/ 
that the rkhcft pofleffidAt df the mbll: caj)a-« 
cbu^ mind are oiily the y^eW arranged andf 
rariegafed . idea* \tfftich WigiftiHy entered^ 
in through (he irtediiife of the fenfes, ot* 
trfnch we derive from cbntetttplatiiig the 
opctatioiis cf our own thkids^ TVhcn citii 
ployed oti thbfe ideas of ferifatlon.-^tiut, if 
material bodied are the fources from wheftcd 
general kno^ledg^ is derived, ^hy U every 
thing to be incorporeal which refpeftd 
religion ? If innate ideas have no exiftenee 
in the human mind, why are our religious 
tiotions not to fie derived from extetnal 
objefts ? 

Plato, the pureft of heathen philofophets^ 
and the tteareft to thofe who derived theif 
light from Heaven, failed moft efTenlialiy 
hi reducing his theory to pra^ic* Hi 
'feems to have fuppofed, that we pcfflefi 
certain ready-framed notions of .every thing 

^flentiat 
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efiemial to moral happinefs ; 93od that coa^ 
fecmplatlan of the €biffgood^ and fubjugation 
o£ ammal nature, were all that was nec^ 
£uy to tnoral perfe&lon* Is it not then 
moft yforthj of attention, that the ho|y 
Scripture differs from the plan of the Gre* 
Clan fage, juft where he himfeif differs £ron% 
truth and nauire, as developed by their 
mod accurate obfisrver, the fagacious and 
venerated Locke ? Man, according to this 
profound reafoner, derives the original 
ftock of his idea$ from obje^ placed in his 
view, .which ftrike upon his ienfest Reve<* 
lation, as if on this very principle, prefent$ 
to man impreffive obj^Qs. From the crea* 
lion to the deluge, and (till more from the 
call of Abraham, when we may fay that 
our religion commences, lo the giving of 
the Holy Ghoft, after our Saviotir's afcea^ 
fion, th^ period in which we may deem its 
tchJirafter completed, we are inftruftcd, in 
a great meafure, by a fcries of pacts.— 
In the earlier period, efpecially, we do not 
meet with theoretic dcfcriptions of the 
roL. 1I4 u divine 
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divine niature^ but we fee the eternal Godf 
hitnfelfj as iwith our mind's eye, vifibly 
manifefting himfelf to the patriarchs, exem- 
plifying his attributes to their fenfcs, and 
by ihterpofitions ,the moft impreffive, both 
in a way of judgment and of mercy, train- 
ing them to apprehend him, in the mode 
of all others the moft accommodated to the 

ft 

weaknefs of hunjian nature. 

Thus we fee a religion, in fome degree,-^ 
matter offaSt religion^ growing gradually ta 
its completion ; until " he, who, at fundry 
times and in divers manners, had fpol^en to 
the fathers by the prophets, fpoke in thefc 
laft days by his Son/' 

• \ And, thus we obferve the fir ft preachers 
f)f. Chriftianity, not philofophizing .on ab- 
ftraft truths, but plainly bearing witnefs to 
what had been tranfafted in their prefence. 
r^" The Word was made flefh, £»d dwelt 
among us, and v/e beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father/! 
And, again — " That which we have feen 
arid heard, declare we unto you/* 

This 
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* This then, is the particular charafteriftic 
of Chriftianitj', that from it^ origin to its 
final confurhmatidn, it confiders man criti- 
tally as he is ; and, that is, not as he was 
deemed by the mofl enlightened fages of 
earlier itimes, but as he has been difcovered 
to be, by one of the moft penetrating minds 
in the world, feventeen hundred yeafs after 
the Ghriftian a^ra. To this, now univerfally 
acknowledged notibn of man, every thing is 
adapted, both in what is recorded and what 
is enjoined in the Scripture. Every obferr* 
ance relates toyja:^^, and is fitted to imprefs 
them. To ftrip Chriftianity, therefore, of 
any of the obfervances, which are really of 
fcriptural appointment, would be to fubli- 
mate it into philofophical iiiefficacy. In 
common life we fee the affeftiolis little 
engaged in abftraft fpeculition. They then " 
only are moved when thofe fenfible images, 
which the laws of nature have made mov- 
ing, are aptly prefented to them. 

"What, for example, could all the mathe- 
matical truth in «the world do,, in exciting 

u 2 our 
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oar affedioBS, compared with a tale of hvh 
man mifery, or human magnanimity^ evca 
though known to be fabricated for our 
amufement ? — When Chriftianity then is fq 
obvioufly^ in a great meafure, a bufinefs of 
the affeftions, that we are then only under 
its influence, \5hen we Idve and delight /», 
as well as ^ent to, or reqfon tipon its princi- 
ples ; — (hall, we cavil at that religion which 
alone accomplilhes its end, on account of 
thofe very features of it, which, on every 
ground of philofophy, and by every proof 
of efficacy,: were the fa£t to be candidly in- 
veftjgated, render it flicH as it muft be, ia 
order to anfwer its purpofe I 

There cannot be a more conclufivc inter^ 
nal evidence of our holy religion than this^ 
that in every principle which it eftablifhes, 
in every leflbn which it inculcates, and in 
every example which it offers, there U 
tlvoughout one character that invariably 
prevails, \s^hich is, the trueft asid feundeft 
g'^dfenfe^ The Scripture, while, in the 
main, fo plain and fimple, ^^ that he may 

ruJiL 
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run that rtttdeth/' has ' accordingly been 
ever moft prized by its profoundeft and 
moil fagacious readers. And the longer 
and mere attentively fuch perfons have 
ftudied it, the higher has their eftimatiori 
rifen. We will" not adduce cAfes from that 
tonftellation of fliining lights, the learned 
churchmen, whofe teftimony might be ol> 
jefted to, from the very circumftance which 
ought to enhance its value, their profeffional 
attachment, becaufe the naming of Bacon, 
Boyle, and Locke is fufficient. 

It will be found on the moft impartial 
fcrutiny, that that plan or praftice which 
is clearly oppofed to Scripture, is no lefs 
really hoftile to right reafon, and the true 
interefts of man. And it is fcarcely to be 
doubted, that if we could inveftigate the 
multiform hiftory of individuals in the 
Chriftian world, it would be indifputable, 
that a deep impreflion of fcripture fafts 
and principles had proved, beyond com- 
parifon, the moft fuccefsful prefervative 
agamft the worft evils of human Kfe. 

u 3 Doubtlefs, 
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Doubtlefs, it has been found- mod difficult" 
to retain fuch an impreffion. amid the bufiy 
nefs, and pleafures, and entanglements of 
the world : but fo far as it has been rcr 
tained, it has been uniformly the pledge of 
regularity in the condud, peace in th^ 
mind, and an honourable charafter- in ibt 
ciety,-r-Tbus much by way of introduSiftq 
to the following chaptet. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. XXXVII, 

• • • » w. 

Of the ejiablijhed Church of England. , • 

ViHRisTiANiTY then only anfwers its end, 
when it is eftablilhed as a paramount prin-» : 
ciple in the heart, purifying the .defires and 
intentions, tranquilizing the temper, en- 
larging the afFefl:ions, and regulating the^ 
condufl:. But, though this alone be its : 
perfefl: work, it has fubordinate operation?, ^ 
which are not only valuable for their dire£l 
refults, but feem, in the order of Provi- 
dence, to be >reUminary to its more inward : 
and fpiritual efficacy. 

When wc obferve how extcnfive is the 
outward profeffion of Chriftianity, and how 
obvioufly limited, is a confidently Chriftian- 
pra^e ; . the firft emotion >of a ferious^ 
mind is naturally that of regret. . But a; 
more confiderate view will give occafion to 
other feelings; It will.be feen, that that. 
:> : u 4 outward 
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outward profeffion of our holy religion^ 
which is fecurcd by an eftabliftiment, is an 
ineftimable bleiUng to a community ; that 
the public benefits which relurt from it. are 
beyond reckonings befides the far greater 
utility of affording to each individual, that 
lighe of informatioii, and thofe moam of 
rdbigipus worikip, which, dsutliy ufed, wAL 
eiilbra hit eternal ialvatioix. 

Thai there fhould therefore be a vf/iUt% 
^ well as an invifibie chturcl^ an inflkuted;,^ 
aft w^ a^ a peyJbnal rehgioa,. and thsit: t})[^ 
CMie Skovtid Embrace whsdle. ccmimimbim,. 
whife the other naay exteivl to a. eomipmiH 
trrt few, appears not only tba nEUairaJt (Jon?-: 
f(kptence of Chriitia^ity, as a ireJagiotis prn^. 
feffion, fpreading through fockty^ and Mh. 
ceflitrily tran&mtted from fetfaer to ibs^ but 
it feems alio, that Idnd of aanratngemattt 
which divine wifdom would ianftibn, in, 
order to the co(atmu3DC6 of C&riftiamit]^ in: 
the world. 

Thus much would ratioixal refle&icit! 
didt^te on > iriew of the cafe y but we atfi> 

not 



not kft td joxit own mere re^cmings* 
What in ttfelf appears fo probable, our 
Siviottv h^s intknated to usy as aa>efieutiat 
part of the divine plan, ia feyeral of his 
paifldbks» What is the leairen hid ia the 
three imeaftttcs of meal^ bot real ChrilLiJmitff 
i^rattiig ia thole, happy indiyiduals whofe 
hearts ai|d Ihos aare governed by k^ m^ 
fluence ? And ^ehat again is the mafs of 
meal with which the learea k blended, but 
the great body of masikind^ who, by 
Qod's grack>iis .PnDvidjsnce,. have been led 
to a&ime the. Chriftian pinDfeffioik,..and ihua 
to CDnAitute that viiGble chturch^ . whofe 
jBBuxdk chara&sr & agsgsi jCbewn in.tbe fub* 
&qiBsnt parableS;bf thae net caft iiito the £^ 
as well as in. that of the vrheat and the 
tares. 

' If,.tbbfin,, die:pfildlc profefSon of .Chrif- 
tianiJCy be thuft. esspUcitly ian£ktflsed b^.);he 
dense vn£dom ; iSy alfo, our owfli daily ^x^ 
penence ihews it to be moft. ben^eficiait tuat 
femdsfy as, v^;^ aft oibTa^iafly edndiodbe tQ 
the invrar^. and %ttitaal purpofes of out 

religion J 
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religion ; we muft admit, that the eftabllfh- 
ment which evidently fecures fuch profeCf 
fion, isanobjed; of : meilimable value. It. 
was neceffary in ther order of nature, .that 
what was to impregnate the worldy ihoidd 
be firft itfeff prepared and proved.-— For 
diree centuries, therefore,: it pleafed God to 
kave Chriftianity to make its way, by it^ 
own mere Arength, that by its fuperiority,- 
both to the allurements and the menaces 
of the world,' to all that could be defired^ 
ind to all that could be fuflFered by man, 
ks true nature, and its genuine energy,] 
migl^ be for ever demonftrated ; and its; 
clBcacy to afilmilate, at length, the whc^- 
itfoirld ' to itfelf, be evinced, by its refiftlds: 
growth, 4h circumftahces the 'molt-^appa^. 
rently defperate. 

- During this period^ therefb&re, fuch in- 
ftrumentb alone were .ufed as might ferve 
to evince moft clearly, tfa^t the ^^ excellency, 
df the power was of Gody and not. of men.** 
But' when the feafon had arrived^ when the 
intermixture . was to b? cxtenfively ^ proi* 
< \ * 5 moted^ 
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motedy then another and very, different 
agency was reforted to; when the world 
was to be brought into th^ vifible . ^hurchi 
then the powers of the world received that 
impulfe from the hand of Heaven, which 
made them, in a deeper fenfe than; evef 
before, "minifters .of God for goo4v'-T 
Then, for the firfl: time. Kings and Prince j 
.eipbracpd the profeflion of Chriftianity, and 
enjoined it by laws and edids, as well as 
by ftill better methods, on the great body 
of their fubjefts. 

How far the national changes which then 
took place were voluntary or neceflitatedi 
there is n9 occafion for us to inquire,— 
** The gpod which is done upon the earth, 
God doeth it Jumfelf**' And what good, 
next to the adual giving of the Gofpel, 
^as been greater than the providential 
blending of the leaven of Chriftianity with 
the grsat mafs of h^nian fociety ? If th^ 
firfl: generation of thofe nomiqal Chriflians 
were even pagans in their hearts, that di4 
jioi lefien ^e greatnefs of the bei;e^t^t<^ 

pofterity 



})6fterirf.-r*The)r pafled away, and their 
pagaAifito paffed avtay along with them : 
mtd the l%ht 6f ChrifHattity, inValuablt 
in itfr immediate, but infinitely more fo ill 
ft« triitimati ^onfe^uenres, became the in- 
feiled p^flTeflion of thefe European hationf, 
under th^ double guarantee of popular at* 
taehment, and political p6wtr. 

Suith was the prcvid^tial orignl of ret- 
KgiOus eftablifhrnfe*ts. Let thofe who oR 
je&, ta thdn, onFy keep in their view, that 
chain of events by which the Chriftian pro-- 
fcflion was made national in any country ; 
let them alfo iiaqtrifc' the fate of Chrff- 
lianity in tliofe coumries, where either no 
fuch eftablifhmcnts took place, or where 
they were overthrown by the afcendancy 
of the Mahomfetan potentates, — Laftly,. let 
them reffeft on the benefit arid the comfort 
bf that one fingle effeft of ^^ KJngs b^om* 
ing nurfing-fathirs, and ^eens nurfing- 
mothers,*' of the vffible Church, — fbe legal 
er^reemenf 6f tht Chriftian faibafh^^^^tkA 
tfiea: fee on what grounds, as friends^ to 
i 9 good 
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good order, as honefi citiizati^, or as eon-* 
Meat Chrlftiansy they can oppofit or con^' 
demn fo e&ntisil aiid i^ effectual an in* 
ftrument of the beft Weffings which human 
kind can enjoy? 

If then the national efiabti/bment of Chrif« . 
tianity, even under the moil difadviantage- 
0U8 circumftance£, became the fource of in-* 
vali^bie benefits and bleffings; what efti* 
mate ought to be formed of that Chrijlian 
ejiabiyhment in f articular, which, on the 
moft impartial furvey of all fimihr inflitu^ 
tions which have been known in the Chrif* 
tian world, will be found the mod adinir* 
ably fitted for its purpofe ? 

The eftabli&cd Church of England may 
not, it is true, bear a comparison with theo<» 
aretic peffe£Hon, nor will it gain the ap^ 
probation of thoie who require, that a 
idfible fhonld pofiefs the qualiti^ of an 
invifiblc church, and that every member of 
a national infiutudon ihould equal in piety 
certain individual Chriftians; nor, in any 
poinit of view, can its ^^ charaSer be af* 

certained^ 
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certgiaed^ or its jiifl: (claims be elbibliihecfi 
except it be contemplated, as a fixed. inJiU 
Wioriy exifting from the period of the re- 
formation to the prefent dajr, independently 
of the variations and difcordances of the fuc* 
cefSve toultitudes who adhered. to it. 

Let it then, und^er this only fair notion 
of it, be compared with all the other na* 
tional churches of the rcformationi and, on 
fuch a comparative view, its fuperiority will 
be manifeft. The truth is, our church 
occupies a kind of middle place ; neither 
multiplying ceremonies, nor affefting pom* 
poufnefs of. public worfhip with the Lu* 
theran church, nor rejeding all ceremonies 
and: all liturgicial folemnity tsrith the church 
of Geneva; — ^a temperament thus lingular^ 
adopted and adhered to, in times of: un* 
advanced - light and ' much , polemical diffo* 
nance, amid jarring interefts and political 
intrigues, conveys the idea of fomething 
more excellent than could have been ex^ 
peded from mere human wifdom. ; ' 

- A national eftablifliment is ilh fitted for 

its 
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Its purpofe, if it pi-efent nothing ftriking ta 
the external, fenfes or imagination. - In or-; 
der to anfwer its dcfign, it ought at ohce ta 
be fo dutwardly attraftive, as to attach the 
great mafs of prof effing Chriftians to its 
ordinances j and yet the fubftance of thefe 
ordinances Ihould be fo folid and rational^ 
and fo fpiritual, as to be fitted to the farther 
and ftill more important purpofe of infufing 
inward vital Chriftianity. Thefe charac-* 
tcrs, we conceive, are exhibited in the 
Anglican church in a degree unexampled 
in any ^ther. Chriftian eftablifhment. She 
alone avoids all extremes. Though hear 
worfhip be wifely popular, it is alfo deeply 
fpiritual ; though fimple, it is fublime^ She 
has rejefted pompous ceremonies, but fhe 
has not therefore adopted an offenfivene'^ 
gligence. In laying afide all that was of* 
tentatious, ihe retained all that is folemn 
and affeding. Her reafonable fervice 
pecuKaxly exemplifies the apoflle^s injunc^ 
lion of praying with the underflanding i% 
well as with the heart. To both thefe the 

chief 
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chief attention b diredod^ WUl^ the inisU 
gination and the fenfes are fay no mean^ 
estduded from regard. It k cfat Sa^oiir^i 
ex^uifitely (fifcriminating rule applied to 
another fubjea :— " Thefe/* fays he, (the 
wei^tier matters,) *^ ye ought to hava Jone, 
and not to leare the others tmdone**' 

If thefe remarks had iiothing but ofi^iiftoa 
to fupport them, a different opinion might 
no lefs fairly be oppofed to them. But let a 
matter of fa^ queflioa be a&ed. "WThioh of 
the proteftant eftablifbments has befl aii^ 
fwered its end ?-— In other words — in .which 
of the proteftant countries in liuropc, hav6 
the fundamental truths of Scripture beeii 
moll ftri^ly adhered to, and the Chriftian • 
Ireligion moft generally refpefted ? — If we . 
inquire inio the prdcnt circumftances of 
proteftant Europe, fhall we dot find that, 
in one ckft of churches on the c^ntlnent^ 
the more learned of the clergy commonly 
become Socinians ; while, among t|ie i:lergy 
©f the oth^'r, thefe appears a ftrange ^ten- 
dency towards abfolute deifm ? — - Amoagft 

the 
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Ae laky' of both churches,' French prin- 
ciples, it may be feared, have fo muchpr^ 
vailed, as to bedome in a great meafufe 
iheir own punifliment. — ^For to what otHer 
caufe-but a departure from the faith' of 
their fathers, can we afcribe their having 
fo totally loft the ardour and tefplution, 
mbich once diftingmfhed their cbmihuni* 
ties ? Infidelity takes from the coUedive 
body its only fure cement, and from the in- 
divid^ual his oaly certain fource of courage* 
it leaves the mafs of the people without 
tkat pofleffion to be defended, in which all 
panics and degrees are alike interefted ; and 
takes from the individual that e?;^^ principle 
which alone can, at all rimes, raife a human 
being above his natural weakiiefles, and 
make him fuperior both to pleafure and 
:pain. - While religion was an objefl: with 
the people alluded to, it infpired the loweft^ 
51s well as the higheft, with a zeal to de- 
fend their country againfl: invaders, who, if 
.predominant, would have robbed them of 
their religious liberty. — But now, concern 
• VOL, II • X for 



for rcligfoa : l?ciajg tbo gsnfcrally iobkcfi 
they prefer the inoft <fifg3facefBl eafc' ta 
lexertioas i^hkh inrould neceifarily demand 
felf-deniaU and might deprive them of that 
pnly exiftence £<>r which oifideU icon b« 
coticefned* > 

Why ia it otherwife in Englatid ? Why 
are not we alfo overfpread. with permdous 
principles 9 and funk in bafe puiillanimity ? 
The Germans were once as braire, the 
Swifs once as religious as any of us j but 
bravery and religion feem, as far as. wc 
can learn, to have abandoned fome of 
Ihofe countries together. In England^ 
blefled be God! things prefent a very 
different afj)ed. We have indeed much tcr 
hinient, and much, very much, to blame { 
but infidelity does riot triumph ^^ nor doe^ 
patriotifm decline. Why is it thus ? Is it 
not becaufe the temperament of the Engli& 
^ftablifliment has left no room for paffing 
from one extreme to another ; becaufe it» 
public feryice is of that ftcrling excellence^ 
M»hich muft ever be attractive to the iJ»^ 

. preifible 



jpffefBbieinmd, edify ihg to the ptbus mind^ 
unimpeachable by the fevereft reafoner, and 
torfiik even to the profligate ? 
I For, in enumerating the merits bf ouf 
aximsarabk eilabliihment, we . muft hot reft 
IB thfi fupeifcrity of hery&/^j,- excellent aS' 
they are, but muft ext'^nd the praife j where 
it is fo jmftly dae^ to the ftill more im* 
{XTStaoBt artick of her dodrines. For afteif 
ially it is her luminous exhibition of Chrif- 
tiaa truth, that has bceA the grand fpring 
and' fountain of the good • which fiie has 
pjroduced. It is the fph-ituality of het -wax* • 
Ihip,— 4t is the rich infufion 6f Scrips- 
twe*,— it is the d^ep confefiions of fin,— a 
it is the earned' invocations of mercy,— ^ ' 
it is the large enutneration of fpirit-ual 
waibts,. and the abundant Ai|)pl:y of corre- 
fpondent blelfings j with which her liturgjf 

♦ Ofthevaft importance of this one circiimftancej. 
sut early proof was given. '** Cranmer/^ fajs thft 
lear..ed author of the Elements of Chriftian Theology^ 
**;fQund the people lo improved b^ hea^ng the 
Epiftles and Gofpels, as to be brought to bear the 
alleraiioM which he had pttovided/* 

X a abounds. 
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abounds, that are fo happily calculated tO' 
give the tone of piety to her children. 

In forming this invaluable liturgy, there 
was no arrogant fclf-conceit on the one 
hand, np relinquiihrnent of Arid judgment 
on the other. The errors of the Romifb 
Church were to be rejeded, but the trea- 
fyres of ancient pi^ty which fhe poffefledy 
were not to be abandoned* Her formula^ 
ries contained devotional compofitions, Inot 
Kiore venerable for their antiqiiijty, than 
valuable^ for their intrinfic excellence, being 
' at once fimple and . energetic, perfpicuous 
apd profoomd. What then was more fuit- 
able to the fober fpirit of reformation, .than 
to feparate thofe precious remnants of au- 
cient piety from their drofly accompani- 
ments, — and^ while thefe laft were de- 
fervedly caft away, to mould the pure gold 
which remained into a new form, fitted 
at once to intereft, and to edify the public 
mind ? 

It is worthy of obfervation, that in all 
reforms, whether civil or religious, wife and. 

good 
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good men prove themfelves to be fuch, by 
this infallible eriterion, that they niver 

Jil^rZK FOR THE SAKE OF ALTERING, but 

in their zeal to introduce improvements, 
are confcientioufly careful to depart no fur- 
ther from eftablifhed ufages, than ftrid duty 
and indifpenfable neceiEty require^ 

Inftead, therefore, of its being any ftigma 
on our church fervice, that it was coUeacd 
from breviaries and miffals, it adds fubftan- 
tiaUy to its value, ' The identity of true 
Chriftian piety, in. all ages, being hereby 
dcmonftrated, in a way as fatisfaftory to 
the judgment, as it is interefting. to the 
heart. In fuch a procedure, Chriftian 
liberty was united with Chriftiari fobrlety ; 
primitive pi^ty with honeft policy.— A 
whole community was to be attached to the 
new mod(5 of worfliip, and, therefore, it 
was expedient to break their habits no 
more than Chriftian purity d^iria^ded.— »^ 
They only, however, who adually compare 
thofe of our prayers, which are feleded 
from Ronlifti formularies, with the originals^ 

X 3 can 
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lean form a juft i4ei with what difcriminatlvt 
judgniieilt the itork P/zi executed, ^nd what 
lich improvements are often introduce into 
the Englifli coUeds, fo as to heighten tht 
fentiment, yet, without at all impairing th^ 
1(implicity. Indeed, the wifdom and mode- 
ration of' the founders of our church wtrt 
jequafly confpicuous in the whole of their 
proceedings ; never Jlrenuoufly contetidih^ 
•for any. points, not even in that fummary of 
•Chriftian doftrines which was to be the efta* 
Wifhed ftahdard, but for fuch as affefted 
the^and foundations of faith, hope, and 
charity, 

How honourable to our r^formers^ and 
to the glorious work in which they fo fuc* 
^efsfully laboured,, that in the very firft 
formation of the Englilh church, that care 
Jo diftinguifh between effentials and hon* 
cflentials fhould be fo ftriftly eiercifed, 
which the brighteft philofophical liiminary 
|n his own, or perhaps in any age, fdme 
years after, fo ftrdhgly recommended, and 
fp beautifully ilbftrated. '" We f^e Mofes,'' 

fay$ 
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fcys Lard Bacon, ^* when he faw the 
Ifrat^lite and the Egyptian fight, he did not 
fay, why ftrive ye ? but drew his fwbrd and 
iew the Egyptian, Bat when he faw two 
Ifraelites fight, he faid, you are brethren^ 
why ftrive you ? If the pdinl of doctrine be 
Hn Egyptian, it muft be flain by the fword of 
the fpirit ; but if it be an Ifraelite, though in 
the wrong, then, why ftrive you ? We fee 
©f the fundamental points Chrift penneth the 
Iciague- thus :— ^/^^ that is not agfunfi us is for 
us** But of points not fundamentJil thus,— - 
ke that is not.againft us is with us* 

To the , eternal praife then of our re- 
formers, as well as with the deepeft gratis 
tude to God, be it faid, that, in their coiIt 
cern for matters of faith, in which concern 
they yielded to none of their contempora- 
ries, they intermingled a charity in which 
they have excelled them all. And, in con* 
fequence of this radical and truly Chriftiafl 
liberality, a noble fpirit of tolerance has 
ever been the charafteriftic of genuine 

* Lord Bacon on the Advancement of Learning, 
^ook.fecond. 
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Church of England • divines ; of thl)fe, \ 
mean, who have cordially agreed with the 
firfl; reformers, atvd wiflxed no deviation 
from thdr principles, either in dod^rinc of 
in worfhip ; defiring neither to add to,' not 
dimimfii, the comely order which fbey -had 
eftablifhed in the public fervice ; nor to be 
dogmatical where they had been enlarged ; 
nor relaxed where they h?id been explicit :-^ 
yet, ready at all times to indulge the pre, 
judices of their vre<ik^r brethren, and to 
grant to others that freedom of thought, of 
which, in their own cafe, they fo fully un- 
derftood the value. Our firft reformers 
were men of eminent piety, and, happiljf 
for the inter'efts of genuine religion, far lef? 
engaged in contrpverfy th^ the divines- of 
the continent. Even thpfe of their owr^ 
nation, who differed from them in leffei: 
points, and with whom tjiey did d^bate^ 
were, men of piety alfo, and entirely agreed 
with them in doftrines. Hence,' the -ft rain 
pf preaching, in our Church of England 
divines, became lefs polemical and more 

pious 
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piou^ and praSiical, than that of the clergy 
of other churches. To this end the book 
of homilies was highly conducive, being an 
f xcdijent .model which ferved to give the 
example of ufeful and praSical preachingr 
In' this ]fisoSi important particular, and in that 
of disep ^nd conclufive reafoning, we may 
aiQgn the decided fuperiority to Engliib 
divines, ; above all thofe of the continent, 
though the latter may perhaps, in fome 
inftapcesi djfp^te with th^m the palm of 
^loquenipe* 

' From divines of ihe above charafter, 
happily never wanting in any age, our 
ilati<$&al eflabliihment has ever derived its 
bell ^rcngth at home, and its honour and 
credit ..in;- foreign countries. Thefe have 
^lade the Anglican church looked up to, 
by all . the churches of the reformation. 
•Their 'learning .-has. been refpeded, their 
wifti'om has been efteem^d, their liberality 
has been loved and honoured, their piety 
has been revered, by all of every proteftant 
coijfimunion who were capable of difcern- 
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n^ and improving excellence ; nay, ^Vei( 
in the Romilh communion, they have totat^ 
timJes excited a degree of eftimatipn^ wlnchf 

r 

hothing jcduld-have called forth but the moft 
indifputabJe fupcriority. 
• But, it is not only in the clerical oidel^ 
Ihat thfe kindly influences of the Engliife 
eftabliflimeni have been manifeft j they 
appear in ^he brighteft poiAt of view, in 
tbofe ilhiftrious laymen, whofe labours hav^ 
contributed liot lefs to raife the Britifii 
name, than the achievements, unexampled 
as^ they haVe been, of our armies or our 
haviee. On account of thefe men, we hav« 
been termed by foreigners, a nation of phi- 
lofophers ; smd, for the fake of their wrjt^ 
tngs, £ngK(h ^as become, not fo much a 
falhionable asf, what is far more honourabI<?^ 
a kind of leai^ned language in alilioft • every 
country of Europe. — Yet, in no^wdt^rs 
upon earih, has a fenfe 6f religion bee^ 
more evidently the very key-ftone of their 
excellence.: This it i$ which gives them 
that fobriety of mind, that intelleftual con^ 
; - 5 fcientioufnefe. 
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^iefifi(>ufnef$5 th;it penetrating purfiiit, not 
iof fubtlety, but of truth ; that decorous dig^ 
jaity of langu^j^^, that cordiality as well as 
.fublirruty bf mot-al fentitnent and es^effion^ 
which have procured for them, not merely 
{the fuffragc of the underflanding, but the 
4*ibute of the heart, 

, And let it be attentively inquired, how 
^hey came by this rare qualification? how 
it ^happened that in thein, fo much more 
strikingly than in the learned and philofo- 
•phical of perhaps any other nation, increafe 
Jbf knowledge did not generate fcepticifm, 
jpor the confcioufnefs of their mental 
^rength infpire them with contempt for 
Sh6 religion of their country? Was it not, 
^hat that religion was to modified, as equally 
io endear itjfelf to the virid feniibility of 
.youth, the quick intelligence of manhood^ 
ihe ]^atured refiedion of age and wifdom? 
■That it did not, on the one hand, conceal 
fixe beauty and weaken the flrength of vitai 
truth, by cumbrous and unnecefiary ad« 
junfts J — nor, on the other hand, withhold 

from 
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from it that graceful drapery, without 
•^hich, in altnoft all inftances, the imagina^ 
jtioh, as it were, mftinftivelyj refufes to j)er- 
form its appropriate funftion of conveying 
truth to the heart !— And further, have not 
.the above iAvaluable effeds been owing to 
this alfo, that the inherent fpirit of Chrif- 
tiari tolerance, which has been defcribed, 
as diftinguiihing our communion from 
-every other national communion in the 
world, by allowing to their minds every 
juft claim, has taken the-beft poffible nie^ 
jthod of preventing intelleftual licentiout 
nefs? In fine, to what other caufes thaA 
thofcjuft dated j can we afcribe it, that thifc 
country, above all others, has been the feat 
of philofophy, unbounded in its refearches^ 
yet modefl; in.its'aiTumptions, and temperate 
in its concliifions ?— *Of literary knowledge; 
not only patiently purfued, and profoundly 
explored, but wifely digefted, and ufefully 
applied? — Of religion, in its moft rational*, 
.m<s)ft influential, moil Chriftian ihape and 
charaSer j — not the dreary latour of fuperr 

ftitioUj^ 



ftidon, not the wild delirium bf fanatidfm, 
but the ilxfallible guide of reafon^ the in* 
yincihle guard of virtue, the, enjoyment of 
prefent peace, and the aflucahce of future, 
bappiners? ., ( / 

: But, whatever providential caufes havec 
hitherto contributed among us to reftraia 
infidelity . and prophahenefs,. have we no< 
reafon to fear, that their operations are. 
growing lefs.and lefs powerful ? And ihould 
we not bear in mind, that it is not the form- 
of our church . eftablifhment, incomparable 
as that is, which can alone arreft. the px/o* . 
grefs of danger, if there ihould arife any^ 
4ecleniiQn of zeal in fupporting its bed. 
intereflsy if ever there ihould be found any\ 
lack of knowledge for 2eal to work with^ ; 
The character alfo of the reigning Prince: 
will always have a powerful effe&: eidier in^ 
retarding or accelerating the evil, 

; One of our mdft able writers oh hiftory 
and civil fociety*, is perpetually inculcating^ - 
that pQ political conilitution, no laws, no: 

♦ Fergufon* 

provlfioa 
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provifbii made by fenher age6, c^n evefl 
£5cure tbe a&ual enjoyment of polititaK 
bappinefg imd liberty, if there be not ar 
zeal among the liwng for- the furtherance' 
of thefe obje£ts. Laws will be wikonQirixisdi 
aoid hH into ^Uhion, and an<^ienr m^tajms 
voU be . fa^erie4ed, if: tbe attention of. tha : 
eodftittg gcBttrs^oa be' not jebre to the: 

. Surely if. itay be iaid at leaft with equal; 
trutb^ that no. excellence of out religiour 
eftabUihm^t^ no orthodoxy in our artick%) 
noy nor even that liturgy on whofe exdeL: 
lencies we have delighted to expatiate, caQ; 
fecure the maintenance.' of true religian^* 
bat in proporuon as the rdigious .fpirit is : 
inaintained . ia . our clergy ; in proportion . 
as it is diffafed among the people; m^pio^^ 
portioa as it is encouraged' hotOL ibar 
throne* 

^ If fucb then be the valuer and fuch the 
refults of the EnglKh ejccleiiaftlcal efbEs^: 
Uifiiment, hov[ high is the defHny of thas; 
perfonage, whom the laws, of England re^ 
. - cognize 
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f pgnize 'as its fupreme head ' on earth ! 
Hovr importsmt ^ is it^ that the Px'mce^ 
chained with iuch an umxampled truft^ 
ihpuld feel its weight, ihould underfland itj^ 
gnmd peculiarities, and. be habitually im^ 
prefled. i^ith his own pnparalleled refpon< 
fibijity* To mifemploy, in • any .inflance, 
^e prerogative which tlu&.tnift conveys, i^ 
to lefien the flability,- and counterad the 
ufefulnefs of thefaireit and mofl. beneficial 
cf all the vifible fabricks, ereded in thi9 
lower world ! But what an account woul4 
that Prince, or that minifter have to render, 
who fhould /x^ematicalfy deba£b this little 
lefs than divine inflitution, by deliberately 
^pnfulting, not how the Church of England 
may be kept high in public opinion, in« 
flifential on public morals, venerable through, 
the meek yet manly wifdom, the unaffected 
yet unblenu(hed pusjity, the energetic yet 
liberal zeal of its clergy j — ^but, how it may 
l^e made fubfervient to the trivial and tem- 
pprary interefts of the prevalent p^rty, and 
the paffing hour ^ 

Be(ide9 
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' Befides the diftribution of digmties, aikt 
the great indirfed inflirence which this affords- 
the Prince, in the difpofal of a vaft bodyoF 
preferment J his wifdom and tendemefs'ol 
Confcieiice . will be manifefted alfd in thd 
^ppointment'of the chancellor, whofe churchL 
patronage is immenfe. And in the dit^ 
charge of that moft important truft,^ fhef 

appointment of the higheft dignitaries, the 

• . . . , 

monarch will not forget, -that his refpbnfi* . 
bility is proportionably the* more awful, -be- 
caufe the exercife of his power is lefs likely 
to be' controlled, and his judgment to be 
thwarted, than may often happen in the 
cafe of his political: fervants. 

* Nor will it, it is prefumed, be deemed 
impertinent to remark, that the juft acimi* 
hiftration of this peculiar power may be 
i-eafonably expe&ed as much, we had a:hnoft 
laid even more, from a feinak, than from a 
monarch of the other fex. • The bifliops 
chofen by thofe three judicious Queeife, 
iElizabeth,- Mary, and Caroline, were^enej 
rally remarkable for their piety and leam- 
' - ing. 



ing. And let not the writer be fufpefked 
of flattering either the Queen or the BUhop 
by obrervmg, that ampng^ the ydfdom and 
a^bilities which how ad6m the bench, ti 
living prelate high in dignity, -in talents, 
and- in Chriftian virtues, is^ faid to haVe 
owed his fituation to the difcemlng piety 
of her prefent Majefty. 
' \Vlhat an ancient Canon, cited by the 
^dicious Hpbker, fuggefts to bifhops 6a 
thefubja^ of preferment, is equally appU^ 
cable to Kmgs.^-i-'It expi^e/sfyforbidd^h tbem 
io be iedhy human affeRUn in hefiowing the: 
ibings rfGod*. 

* Tbc Ecdefi?tftiGal Polity. 
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SiiferthteniJehee cf Providence mmifejied in 
the tjQcalCircumJlancesj dfiSm the XUvtt 
and^Ttgioui Uijtory '^En^tand: ' '['^ 

xW(mG the ypdous futqeS^^^pQ ^kkj^fhe 
i^d xstibt Myai pi^il (bould ^ tmt!^^ 

iAiSAi noigfat, )^rfa^, be -moA &!; 'clites 
ii^splcds itbe pnmienSt^ i^fiery.j^ Ep^I^fuL 
That it has not hitherto engaged atten^fitt^ 
in any degree futtable to its importance, i? 
much more ah apology for its bemg, in ther 
prefent inftance, fpecially adverted to, than a 
reafon for its bieing any longer negleded. 

The marks of divine interference, in the 
general arrangement of ftates and empires^ 
ate rendered fo luminous by the rays which 
Scripture prophecy has ihed upon them, ^t 
to ftrike every mind, which is at once ali^ 
tentive and candid^ with a force not to be 

arefiilcd* 



rdMtti. But^ while thh indUbtitaBe tititlx 
leads 118 Ticccffatrily to infer, that a' Bkft 
ftiflerf nteatdeiicc to thkt which is over tfeft 
whoie^ * iBs llkewrfe relj[ieftitig aft tfei 
fepatate parts j the aatkal tfatSng Ais fui 
perintendence, in Ae occurrences trf^ ^ar- 
ikular nations^ inuft^ in g^iierd, tfe matter 
of difficulty and doubt;j as thkt light p{ 
frophecjy whidi ^Ik fo bri^htty oW the 
trentral^domeof-the remplie, cattilotlr^4feaii 
toly be hoped for, when ^ve tnm intd th« 
hterad rcccflfes. * 

There are inftances, however, in which 
GtfS't t>rovidehtiil woife Ihfae fo clearly 
^ hf xh6r ©wh radiant light,'* as to de- 
iftonftrke the hand whldi falhioned, and 
die ftSi which manged thhxt. And though 
Others ^e of a more doubtful nature; yet^ 
when the attainmems of any one particulat 
iiatibn become matter of general influence, 
fe that what wa)5, at firft, the fruit of merely 
local labour, or the eSe& of a peculiar Com* 
bination of local circumftances, becomes, 
from its obvious utility, or intriniic exceU 

Y a lence^ 
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knce> ail tpbjed, to' other furrounding conit* 
tri^9.andr|grow$ at^ length into aa^juniver- 
fai. beneiiti-r^infuch ^a diftinction, vnc can 
luai'dl^ foxbe^r tp trace ibmething fo ]^e a 
confiAqit plan. of operations, that the duty 
of obferving.and acknixwledging it^.Jcpm 
mcimb^t on fuch communiti^ aa appear 
to have been thus. figpftUy favom;ed. ., Wh^t 
^vaniagf, ; for inftance, has , the: whol^e 
civilized world derived from the ,fiulol9» 
phizins %}xm of the ancient Greeks t How 
widely extenfive^ and how durable has.becKi 

, Qf wja^t; , ipfipor»nce ; are tli^ benefits^ 
which, thet', politic fpirit of the Roman 
empire^ difiuried i^ongft the cpuntries oj^ 
^urope^ moft qf which, to tjkus diiy^ ac- 
knowledge, th^ hand which reared. them 
from barbarism, by flill retaining thoie.lawj^ 
ti^hich^that band tranfpribed for themj.a^ 
if Rome weri^ allowed to do that for 4nf nf/i 
iQiTun^ftanceSt which Greece was permitted 
t9 eSe^ fi^ their minds ! - ( 
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' But a third inftaiicc is encambered witb 

>- . .. ... 

fcfs <i}fficulty, — ^thc dcfignatioh of Jtidea 
to be the local fource of true reli^ioiir 
In this fmall province of the Roman em- 
pire, what a fcehe was tranfedfed, and from 
fhofe traiifa^oiis, what a feries of confci' 
quences have followed, and what a fyftem' 

» IT 

of influences has been derived, opemting, 
and ftill to operate, on individiials'^com« 
munities— nations -- in ways, and with e& 
feftSf the happieft, or the mofi: awful, as 
they are embraced, or rejedied} and lead«' 
ing to refults, not to be calculated ev;en as. 
to this wprld, — ^but whdly incdncdvabie, 
as to that future world, where all the deep 
purpofes of God are tp have their perfect' 
Confummation ! • • * * 

But, if fuch has been the method of 
Providence in thofe great defigns, which* 
have heretofore been carried on in the 
world, call we fuppofe that the f»ne plan' 
is not fubftantially purfued in his prefea^; 
arrangements ? Are not bleffings ftill to be 
inferred on focicty ? Bleffing«, yet in ge-* 

y 3 neral 
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peral uoknown, and greater itie^u^esof 
diofe whkh ar^ already ki part a^ained P**^ 
fiow ra^e^ for examine, has b<en t^ith^rtp 
the bleffiag of compile civil goverBmci3^— * 
of filch a political fy&iemi as combi^esjhe 
appareiit contrarietl^ of poblic . , fecurity 
"jidtji peifonai liberty \ An pbjed: aimed at 
]^y th^ wifeft le^ilators of earlier timely 
bttjt regaifded by th^ai^ a3 a beiautif^il theory^ 
iftcajfabk pf ; b^i»g realized 1 Still more — r 
!H^^ liosited i» ther attaipxnc^t of reUgtou^ 
truth—?/' '^^U^Wfisbedj %j^ll-4igeji^ rein 

/^r^^ (ki^ne 'imtfil^ ! Chriftianity e^$ ki 
Ae Sqjs^tt&e,. like v^rgio gold in the mine ;, 
but how. f<tw>. comparatively,, hay^s boeiv 
able to extra£t it without lajTs, or to \mx^ 
k int^ pi^Hc circulalioti without deplo- 
rably alloy ! How crropeQus, in moft. ip- 
ftancQ9) are thofetinod^ and e:^ercife$ oi^ 
it, which are adopted by ftatcs and goveru^ 
m^nts; and how feldom docs it feera^ 
rightly apprehended, evw by the mcrft 
enlightened individuab ! To fuppofc thmg% 

6 will 
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"ivvli always Remain in tbi& fiate^ is littlt 
ftioi^t of w imputatba oa dsvme vifiioioi^ 
But, ia- the mean fim^ how diraflrou& are 
the confequences ta imfiyiduak- anxl' tti 
fccietyl 

If there be then a country, long and 
fignaily diftinguifhed in both thefe import* 
ant inilance^-^in the former, &> as to ^faavd 
been the objeS: of univecfal admiration ;-^ 
in the latter, fo as to^have been.locdcLed up 
to, by all the moil enitgfatencd parts of tfad 
Cbriilian mnorld.-^lf there be ibch a coim^ 
try, can we help r^pardtng its foperiork]^ 
to other countries, as the* refok o£ a prdvi- 
deimal deftination, aa t^ieaf a& that iBsfaicfa 
allotted phildbphy to andent Grtece^ and 
tivil polity to andeiit Rom6?-^And may it 
liot €ven be add^d, as really 4iv|Q0> though 
not miraculous, as that which gave true re- 
liff ion to ancient Judea ? . , 
; If England hM this community, if £ng« 
fend be^ the- fiiigfe nation upou earth,—* 
where *tKat fcliecl;ed and balanced goirenit 
mem,~that tempeiament pf monarchic^ 
. * V4 ariftocratici 
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ariflbcrattCy and popular rule, which philo-^ 
fophlc ftatefmeny in ancient times, admired 
& much in theory, has been : adually 
realizfed>^If : it he.aUb diftinguiflied by a 
temperament in religious concern^ littlg 
lefs peculiar,' is not every thinking membey 
of fuch a community bound to acknow-. 
ledge with deepeft gratitude, (o extrabrdi-v 
nary a diffinftion ? And what employment 
of dxought can be more intereiling, than to 
trace the providential means, by which fuch 
unexampled benefits and bleilings h^ve 
been conferred upon our country ? r 

To enter zt large, into fo vaft afubjefit, 
would bean impradicabl^ attempt, on fuch 
an o^cafion as the jMrefent. It ii^ould itfelC 
fiimifh materiaU for a. volume rath&r thaQ 
for a few pages*; and ,tO treat it witl^ 

... jufticQ 

* The tnuQ of thought purfnecl in tbis and £he 
following chapter, as well as fbme of the thought! 
themfelvesy bbthrheir, aQ4 i» ^nt or twofotn^f paf# 
filges, may perhaps be re^ogni^ed by the Ret and 
learned DoAor Miller, late feUow of Trinity College; 
DubHn, as a-kin to thofe views of pxnvidential hi& 

... *<^» 
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juftice would be a talk,* to which the befl: 
informed and profoundeil mind would alone^ 
be competent. A few fcattered obferva*» 
tions, therefore, are all that we can pretend 
to offer, not however without hope, tbatthpjr 
will excite to a deeper and more extended 
inveftigation^ We are told by Saint Paul, 
that " he who made o£ one blood all nab- 
tions,^ fixed not ^nly the times before ap* 
pointed (the epochs . of their rife and fall)^ 
but aifo the bounds of their habitatipn/* 
The refult of this creative arrangement,' re- 
fpefting the greater divifiona of the earth, 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, feparated,' yet 
conneded by that inland ocean the Medi« 
terranean Sea, have been already noticed, 
$ut, nothing has been more pregnant in its 
€onfequence3 in this general plan, than the 
infulat^d fituation of Great Britain, widi 



iprjj which he has given in a courfe of le£lm«s ia that 
College. The author gladly acknowledge! having 
received^ through a friend, a few valuable Jiints froiq, 
this fource, of which it is eameftly hoped the pufalie 
majr in due time be put in full poffeflioai 

refped 
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refpeS to our national crrcumftancef. — If 
tre am art this day free, whik fo many 
Bcigfeboliring nations are enflaved. — If we 
ibnd ereft/ while they are trampled on — ^ 
let u<5 not entirely attribute it to* any fupe^ 
riority in ourfelves, of fpirit, of wjfdom, 
^r ftrength ;' but let us ilfo humbly ancj 
gratefully afcribe it to^that appointmoit 
of the Creator, which divided us from 
the contine^Vt of Europe. ' Had we been 
as acceffiWe to the arms of France^ 
as Holland^ SwtflTerland, or the Auftrian 
Netherlands, we might perhaps have been 
iayolved in the fame calamities* But^ 
we cannot ftop here. The entire feriesr 
of our hiftory^ as a nation, feems in ^ 
great meafure to have been derived front 
this fouTcc; and every link in thechaii* 
of our fort?une 1>ear8 fome fignificant mark 
of our local ^pecuUaxiiy* Without this, 
where would hav^. been our corami/ercial 
opulence^ or our maritime power ? If we, 
liad not been diitind as a country, we had 
not been d^liad as a people*- . We. might 

hav« 



have iihbibed the taints^ been moulded by 
the msomerS) and hnmerged m tbe greal« 
xiek of our ihore pow^ful neigbboursw • 'U 
was that goodnefs whkh ni^de jiiuian Hhhd^- 
that laid the foundation ofrx>tur natioaal 
h^ppine&. It was by placing us ist th^ 
midfl: of the xrzUtSy that the Almighty pr&< 
IXetred our country for thofe proTidential 
nfes to which it hai^ ferved^ aod is yet tof 
ferye in the grtai fcheme o£ his d2ipen£i<* 
tiom. Thus, then^ we behold oudS^vfif 
raifed as a nation above atl the nations of 
the earth, by that very circumftaoce which 
xriade our country be regarded, two thoufand 
years ago, only as a receptacle for the refiife 
of the Roman Empire 1 
• To ' this, evidently, it . has been owing^ 
that, amongft us, the progrels of fociety^ 
from barbarifm to high improvement^ 
has not ouly been more;regular, but moro 
radical apd entire, as to all the portions 
smd circumftances of the body politic^ 
than in aoy inftance Mzith which we ana 
gcc^uiunted^ Shut in from thole defolating 

blaUs 
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bIa(U of wary which have ever and anon 
been fweeping the continent, the culture 
of our moral foil has been left impeded, 
and the* feeds which have been fown have 
yidded ampler, a& well as maturer harvefts. 
We have had our yiciffitudes-^but in a man- 
ner peculiar to ourfelves. They feem clearly 
providential, and not fortuitous; iince it 
is certain that the agitations which we have 
experienced, and the apparent calamities 
which we have fufiered, have been, in aU 
moil every inftance, fignally conducive to 
our advancement. When England became 
pofiefled by the Saxons, fhe appeared only 
to be iharing the fate of the other Europesq 
countries ; all of which, about that period, 
or foon after, became the prey of fimilar 
hordes of invaders. But a difference of 
rdult, in our particular inilance, arifing 
chiefly from our infular fitqation, jafter 
feme time, prefents itfelf to us, as already 
marking that happy deftination with which 
Providence intended to favour us. 
It has been obferved by hiftorians, that 

when 
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i^heir an artoy,of thofe northern invaders 
took {ioiIi^<(non of any cai^l^y^ they fonned 
their eftablilh|n«it with a : view; to felf-»der 
fence, much more than to civil improve^ 
meiit.- They Hoew aot.bovii fuddenly tbey 
might be attacked by lb)0J5/i«Q^fi$ful army 
of adventuriers ; and therefore, £iys Dr. Ro* 
bertfon, **> feudal kingdom refembled a 
^^ military eftabliihment, rather than a civil 
^* inftitution/* " Such a policy/' adds the 
faixie hiftorian, ^' was vdl calcul^ed for 
defence, againft- the ailaults of any foreign 
power J but its provifions for the in- 
tisrior order and tranquillity of focidty^ 
■were extrei^iely defe^ve ; the principles 
^^ ^ diforder ^4 conuption beti^ difcerni* 
II ble in that conftitution under it^ beft mi 
<* tpoft perfed: form * /' • 
; To this ** feudal fyftem,** however, the 
ne9^1y eftablifhed potentates of the conti- 
nent faem to have been impelled by ne« 
cefihy } but an inevitable confequence was, 

* Roberlfon's View of the State of Europe, pre- 
fixed to CharleB V.^eA. i. 

, that 
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AaA ihat tafte fbr Uberty, \ifijik}h li^ aiil:* 
natadiiiieir foHovD^en in iheir native forefti^ 
could no l«mger :be cheniied, and vifH of 
€Durfe doomed ad ^KtinQi&R* 
' in Brkaia alone, foA « oeeeflky did ftbt 
txift. . Ttie foSeS^on of dse oovfiftry being 
ence vocompUfiidd,' ii$ tMute ^^8 €ompa^ 
mtbrAj fisicared bf the ^urrouii£ng oceftni 
Defence "eras not to be neglefted; but 
danger wa^^^bt.iii»ninent.-~'niQS no nei^ 
intbit ^^ fdrcdi ^n tte liew iettlers, lb «ks 
10 expel their oiigmal propienfities ; and 
accordingly, «(/iiatoY6r means of fafety tbey 
ODgbt Ibai^ rdorted 10^ agahtifl: each other^ 
diiriifig t|ie tnuhapilcity of diefe ^ordii-^ 
Acnts^^we^ foe at the difta^tuie of Ibur 
eratuiieB^ ^Al&ed tumang ^Hom fucce^fal 
warfare againft invadel«, to eieercffe that 
eonfuminate tdl^Mi^ ifith winch ^% imnd 
was tnridiad^ In fyftemansing thof& v^ 
aboriginal prtoeiples 4^ ^xbn liberty. ^ 
ctini polity was then «e£ted, which was iiot 
only in its day the moft jperfeQ; fcbeme 
of government that bad j^t CT ^ fe rl, bul 

it 



kiilfo \BiLS f(armcd of fach m«ta1ajiv ^<^ 
efhddiihed 6n &ich 9. Solid fi^uoidi^i^ . jam 
Hever after to be ^olly demolifhad:;. ; un^ 
at iengtb, it bas been gradoaUy ifropglR 
IfHD that magnl&ceQt &brict MHbiciu^i^ouglt^ 
ttebleffing of heayien, is at. tibk digr ^tbc;^ 
glG«-y and Ac defimce of our jflikad,.:j. :. : ? 
-: in thefe nuHmtnts, then» «of . tjaie ffiglifil 
cojg JtiiiK ioii, iet uk gratefull j recognize dbo 
6rfl: moft /{IrildngmdicatiDa of a.p^cii 
providence prefiding over c»ir ccsuntry. A 
giaaius, the £ift of bis agOt :i$ mired tQ. a rcr 
a»>te axbd infulated part of Evropej— «^be«e^ 
at &r{t newy it might be thought H^ tsks^ 
■mftbe deftitute of tikdr, proper ^bere of 
afiiqn« . £at . in wbat ctber . £im)peai^ 
couDtry could dm eoJatged. vw^ ^^Vf^ 
been in aay adequate degree rediae4?r*t 
Where the feudal goyernsient iKiai^^e&ifr 
bliihed, fuch wife and Hberai arrmg^. 
Qients as thofe.of Alfred. \8/^re iiecdBTiuii/; 
predoded ;, at ieaft, they could net hs^ 
been introduced^ .Avithout Gripping fui^ ^ 
government; of >it& ^f&sitial cbas^t&ers & 

Alfred's 
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Alfred'i JTyftem being a$ flri&Iy chiJj as^thc 
other was milifary. He provided fufEciently; 
for extemar fafety, but it was internal fecu-^ 
rity and tranquillity to which"^ his exquifite 
policy was peculiarly dire^d^ And from.^ 
Its cortefpondence with right feafon, with , 
the native fpirit of the people, and with the 
local circumftances of the country, it fo robt-.^ 
oi'itfelf in theEnglifh foil, as, to out-Uvp' 
all the florms of civil difcord, as well as the 
long winter of the Norman tyranny, , 

Is it hot then Tem'arkabk, that when, fuch 
z concurrence of favoura*ble circumftances 
exifted, in thstfVery fequeftered fpot fhould. 
arife an individual, fo priecifely fitted > to turn: 1 
them to, what appears, their allotted pur?^ " 
pofe ? ' Had there not been an Alfred, ta 
accomplifh the work, all thefe ^ capabilkies 
night foon have vaniihed, and our national 
^ap{»nefs never have been realiised. — Oa 
t|ie other haifd, had Alfred lived without 
bis appropriate fp^ere of action, he would 
no doubt have been a fuccefsful warrior, 
a gxicious Frince^ and clearly, a^ £^r as 

•the- - 



to letters, and fuch rude tft9 as iiriire then ^ 
ale ; but he Woiild dot hiif e beeil f^iiimited« 
if ^ AxA6 of a thafffand ye^, as thd 
ibupder of &e Ifitt Jchefne (^ IslWsi-aiHl tht 
itt^l^eft- fyft^m ^f gdvieraineiii/ that %%fi 
4tt)ild ever law. Such a corr^ppndeiice^ 
then, of fci di^guiflied an i^g^t to fo icpf 
% fphere of a&ion, and attended with reTuht 
fo permanent, fo bifcneficial, and fo widely 
IhfluenHitl on human fiiji^iety, WaM^ely. hi 
atK)?e fortuitous c^cidenpe» Was it not^ 
on the contrary, an adaptation fo felt-evident^ 
fts can only be afcribed to the fpecial inter** 
^ence of over»ruling Providence } 

It is true, that, by the Norman conqueft^ 
the benefits d^ived from this wife and 
happy eftabliflunent appeared for the time 
i>verwhekned by a threefold tyranny ,t-* 
jregal, feudal, and eccIefiafticaL But thisj^ 
^ an attentive view^ will appear no lefs to 
Illve been over-ruled for good.— To reprefs 
for the putpofirpf exdtcnient, and td em* 
pby groI^3dmi9tuiW3e.m. order .to higher 

voi. u. z puiiificatiQn, 






^: In ^ c*)?k^tTitio»^ fQrm^(l-.«i /cj ^arH » 

fo^ld .b? lifitte.mpre ^b^iK^t^ jcini46.jdk^ 
]»gnt6j}f fuoh a fx^ticiJ f]Fitei% ^i Jopcuil 

^ .ei^)Pii(iem of thofe earlier pi?^]|egf$i 

TfflW§?i:^difturbe4r«PtJ^ 

barer l^een '^ed at ^ and inltes^ of >^^ 

jrogreffive adysmce, with which ^^eiviKvt 

^>cea jaleffe,<t our Aati0n mjgbt> kj th4s 4*$! 

have pjtily beeix-diftiugftift^ by a blip4:5ili4 

Itupid attachment to feme obfolete iQXXis^% 

of liberty^ £rom which all Cubitantial woitb 

bad bng finee departed*^ — Fo? jhe pyey^n- 

p0^ of f^ch an QvU, hun\$ii forefight (o^ld 

make no p(9^vifion j; apd^.we olay now IoqIi 

back witb wo^d^rj 0$i"tie \^if4pm».' as, w^ 

^ ©ffkaqy, /of thft prpc^fs^. The '<>r>i^ 

pkn ^ga: guarcjei ; by, ihft fa«tte gracftc^ 

^laad, .uniil tjje habit$ indviiQed by it . wcfft 

iSxed ifi t^§ rjmh <if. Sftgljibm^i ;-rithmi: 

i(;;W^a*fufp«)9i^,;th5fet ihi^.iwghj. ftrujgl^ 
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ior r^ahi it ;^ and by the a£Hvity tjius ex-i 
dited, and ibore^d more elicited by ne^. 
eompetitkms, . thejr ihight at length attaiqf 
to the highdS 5vil and political happinefs^ 
which ha$ beeik enjoyed in this'impetfedf 
fateofbeing* ' 

^But, on' a yet 'more enlarged vkvr of out^ 
national progreTs^ fhall we not be led 'to' 
cohclnde, ' that foinethihg more than the^ 
improvement of our political coriftitutibA* 
■was in the defign of Providence, when the' 
Norman dynafty became poffeffed of the' 
throne ? A far more important reformation, 
than that of human laws*, or political' 
%ftems, was at length to take place. And 
iM ibis great ecclefiaftical revolution, £ng-* 
ksnd was intended to aft a cbiifpicuou^ 
part. For this, eveti thefe preparatory fteps 
Would ;be neir^ffary. And may we not 
dearly trsice^ fuCh fteps firom the epoch d^ 
tlhich' we ate IjJ^kihg ? — ^The eiicroach-l 
iftenfs * 6f 'Ihe' ps[pkl fee ^ had, till ' theh^^ 
been comparatively little felt in England. 
But the Norman princes introduced foreign 

: - ' z ^ hilhopSt 
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bifhops^ who exerdfed in the 'church am 
galKbg a dominion, . ai that of their royail 
yatrons in the ftatsC — ^ The confidences o£ 
Wi^'hys Sir Williaro:Blackftone, «* were 
^ enAived by fmxt ecclefiafticsy demoted iiy 
*^ 2L foreign power, and uncanne&ed wi& 
^ the ctv3 ftate under which they lived; 
if "^vfhd now imported from.Rome, for thee 

^ fir A tone, the whole farrago of. fuperfi^ 

V tioul novelties, which had been cngen< 

V '4ered by the blindne& and corruption <$■ 
^t Tjhe times, between die firft miiEoft of: 
'^ 4ugi|ftine ib^ monk^ aiul the Normaa^ 

^ Had .tbefe pemieionis fafi&ke^ been |r^* 
dually and infinftbly' introduced, as they" 
^lere ih. moft coUQtries ori the * continent,: 
tjiey would have bcQft inevitably cOAibinedr 
with the -coinx!>on^ hab^s' of thf pedple^ir 
9i»t beingctbus fu^denly gnd forcibly in>S 
p^fedv in cdnjun^ton tod :W»h fuph >^ 
ipaf^ of political ^grieyances^ lh4r>^U!^ft: 

'.♦ BlaclftQne'jTQbnaeiitarifa, vol.TVi. fcffcbap. 

I.I' . r «"■■,*.«. 

nMeOaiy 






His^toiiy or- eholand* 3;^ 

mjtct^rj tendem^ ^s to eiccite a fjpint of 
5re&flance^ We :a€c»rdii^gly, fmd^ that in 
leverv' advance vbich.. was made towards 
fegaiiiiiig a 6:^^g9Yfmmenty a conquql:. 
Avas gained #fr^ fome , inftaBce of ^clef** 
fiaftical as well as of p^'ci^l ^ tyranny ; 
tHw. whi<;b, wjhat nu>i:e jsfe&ual joourfe 
could ' the moft. fagaeipw. fprefight havi 
^rfued, for roufi|ig the national mind from 
the dead • drowfmefs of fuperftition, and 
iN'eparing it to give a cordial reception to 
that light of religious truth) wliich, . when 
the prc^r feafon fhopld arrive, was to 
beam forth with peculiar brightnels oh this 
Jsk'Rdured country ? 

« But it isnoit only in its enci'oachmtots 
and feverities that we ^e te regard the 
Norman government as an inftrument of 
Providence. It, doubtlefs, was the meansf 
-of much dire£l ai\d pofitive good. The' 
Jilftdy^ of £4igliflimen needed improvement, 
imi more than their .civil conftitution. 
Alfred 4iad attempted to few the leads ^- 
learning, as w^l as jof jurifprudence, 

z 3 ampngft 
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tarbarous p^ple with a loy^ of ,lil^itiiji:ei 
^as what neither h^ npr big maft^r, r*b»f W 
ijnagne^ \^as .^l>le i^ ^ny gre^ (tegr^e tP aCf 
jCompIi(h. Afx idvaiice of g^a^ral cis^ili|^ti0ft 
M^as aeceiTary to j^il^ out fi|(:h^ ^J^ppgtioa^ 
;md jiv was not until toward ^e j^eg^tM^Qg of 
the izih century, that ^ny pwrt of Wcftqr^i 
Europe appeari^d to hare been vifited ?viA 
jthe datwn of an intelleftual d^ty. . . A cmr 
©exioB, therefor?, with the .continent, pr^ 
vioUfly tb that period) could 90|: hayc &p^e4 
the 'morale and 49ight h^V€ i^jur^ the ppt 
litical interieils of oyr ifland* Bi)t tbs^t i% 
fhould, jufl: at that time, be braugl^ iisit<| 
fuch drcUlBfta^c^s, a$ ihoidd eiifure its 
participation b^ ill the mentfil acf)ittr^9i(^ 
0f the n^ghfcouring cougtries^ appfars nyii 
4ently to J^efpeak the fftme fypexwimi&lkifi^ 
a$ in thj: inilaxices alre^y 9oticed« . 
, It i^, however, in 0^ grott cvplft ^C^bft 
Engliih reform^dpn, tbut w«: per«^«e,.3y| 
b3§ beeft already obierv^ % tbe l»aft:dil)»i. 
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&l|^ marks of dirine diredion ; and it feenis 
to difcovcr to xis, why it has pleafed God to 
ffiftiikgurfli us by fo .many' previous in- 
fences of favour. ^6 were not only tp 
tie blefled with the litfht of truth otirfelves, 
btit we were to be, in fome fort, •* a qity 

ft 

{€t upon a hill/' The peculiar tempera* 
tieat of the Englifli proteftant eftablifli- 
hient, which places •it'^in a kind bf middle 
fine between the churches of the continent, 
has been alfo noticed in a former chapter. 
But is it not evident/ that our national 
ihurch, ' humanly fpe^ng, derived that 
temperament from a previoufly-farmeci 
Aationarchaf after t ** The Englifh/* Tays 
Voltaire, ** into whom nature has infufeS a 
fpitit of independence, adopted the opinions 
of the reformers, but mitigated them, andf 
icottipofcd from them' a religion peculiar to 
tliemfelves *." ' It is feldoni that, on ifucU 
i'ffubjea, this ftcute but irioft perverre4 
IWn has'fe juftlyd^feribed the feft.' But, 
♦hat a ftirtkfng teftimdny is- this; hot only ^ 



^^^Siccle de Louis XIV« Chap. xx^H. 

^ .2; 4 t<^ 
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p ^. iRFpith .of that uvdoitaJ :dui«i6U^, 

Vhich tihv; ,cliiUnguifhe(l itfelf fromtbc 

vhole Ifhriftian ivqild^ tut alio fo the 

depth oC that divipe -wil3om| wUch ttuid^ 

ib many; I emote and iuntfor^icfted corktiiM' 

gcjices^ojlc together in .{at^lu^ vaU^ 
ab)|t a rrfult J , . . > c ' ..^ 

^kvln elfablifhing a r^lipon^ whi^h is foufided 

on trpfi^^ and vhich tonfifts eflcntialiy M 

the lov( of God and ixmjt^ "orh^t iUQift 

. fuitabledifppfitions eoiiid there bei^fwided^ 

iemf0rf\ That both thefc were ^mineml^. 
^emplified b]ir our venerable reformers^ 
need not hero ^be proved* . Nor is it neeeCi^ 
£uy to enlMTg^ tippn ti^ obvioua tendency 
of the EngUib laws and confiitutionv ^ 
form fucb difpofitiona in thofe i»ho lived 
vi^ithin their, infiu^ice. If thif toodeni^ 
were doubtfuli i^ ftiihJngia^iia aftef^sii«& 

> might ferye to iUuftrate it« I meai^^^it. 

ileady zeal with which itll the i^eat Mbpn^^^ 
^tutiGpa} \x!9rft^r during ]the 9gsiadbll|^ 

\ mf the fev»tce»th century, eftdetvewed^ & 

^ prcli^rvc 



.pe^fvfi, {a th« Ipgnfk chyrgh i^hlit^- 

mei^t -, that v^ry j tempcararnQnt, yi^hich had 

fp .^ppily eptcred into its firft formatidit^ 

: Ij^pr .can. we pais : over the care which was 

. ^l^ea^ in the very occurrences of the refor- 

« jnatiq% for ^^s^tiii^g it to the indefemfent^ 

Jj^irit of the EngKIh^ and alfo for perpe« 

::tu.aiing, in the eftablifhnient itfelf, thatm;7d[ 

zfihj initigqtir^'/fmf^r which had influeiUied 

its firft founders, 

^ jLt> was indifpeniable that the change in 

4|l^,church*efta)Dliihment fliould be accom* 

^- ■ . . . ' 

plifiied by the paramount powers of the 
, Itate } they alone b^g either legally, or 
naiturally competent. But no. ad of a king 
-or council, or even of a parliament, was 
adequate to effed in the minjls of the £ng» 
.^fll public, that rational and cordial acqui* 
;dc€n^ in the new ftate of things, without 
jwhich it imift hare been inefficient, as to 
jofiueoce, and infecure as to duration. 
. Biitfoi thi^y Providence itfelf made ad- 
9uraUe provifion% The pious and amiable. 
Xd^ard was 4<^pt upon the throne, until 

' . air 
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at! that was heceflary'to. be done, lA aii 
cxternsJ a^ politkal way^ had been effefted. 
Hien, for'a time, the old fyftem was jxir; 
initted to return, with Quits' horrible ac- 
companiments, in order,, as it fiiould leetrt, 
that the proteftant church of England might 
pot reft upon human laws alone, but might' 
appear to have originated in the fame eflen- 
tial principles with thofe of the apoftolii! 
church, ,and to have been conftituted by 
men of a , like fpirit, who, when called to 
it, were fimilarly prepared to feal th^ 
' teffimony with their blood, ' ' ^ * 

The fervice that thefe illuftrious ' men 
had done, by their temperate vrifdom, 
and admirable judgment, in the reign of 
Edward, in compiling fuch a liturgy, and 
cftabli(hing fuch a woflhip, and fiich 
a form of dodWne, is* ever to be harf 
in grateful remembrance. But theiir pafc 
fiye virtue, their primitive heroifm, in pil 
tiently, and even joyfully, 'dying for thofe 
truths, whic^ they had* cohfcientibulljf^ 
adopted J this it w«ts wfiiclr eftabfiflied j>roi" 

tcftaiuifm 
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lWlMtirxaia^&iiieaf<tsofther£ngliflpL pop^^ 
Jacfii Tbeyfaw th^ infenifil cruelty of the 

<rf the prQteftant u^rtyr$. They /^w xhd^ 

|>oluics niJg^t be;t^Q^g)xCNlp'have;f3prr^pl^ 
^bem, and whgfe- high ftation in fociety 
might ^^ j^BP^^ ^^ ^^^ enenrated then^ 
jSi^^Qg 4P^b hi' i^: nM>ft dr^aUiul f^rm, Mrid^ 
jaoLore^ j^i^ , hmj^y^; tfapquillity ! ' They fair 
nU thisi aadthe^infipreffioD. made^cm tbeni 
^^8. li|&e that;, whieh was m^ Da th^ 
ifraelites at^M^y^ Cftta>d, by tU^ evia^t of 
the memorable co^tjpft between the prieiU of 
Bwl, .aiid- th^ pipjpb^ts of th^vl^rdl-r 
Aecordlogly, ^ jfej /death of Maryi the 

The acquiefcence of the people i^ ihr 
changes made by Henry, and even by 
]Edward> were . little more than afts of ne- 
nceflity, and therefore implied no reyolutioa 
In the general opinion^ But now it was 
^vinced, by every poffible proof, that a 
ii^oroygh diet^ftation of popery had extended 
» , itl'df 
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itfelf through the whole community.— 
i *** Were vre to adopt," fays Gdldfmith, « Ac 

maxim of the cathi^lics^ that evil may be 
done for the produ^on of gck>d, one might 
fay, that the perfecudoiis in]V|ary'>s reign 
<were permitted only to bring the kingdom 
over to the proteftant religion. The pedple 
Irad formerly be^nxomp^led to ^kfsbrzct it^ 
and their fears induced them 16 conform, 
1)ut now almoft the whc^^iiatbn iwere pro- 
teftants from mdinatiQn.^-^-l*tdtyng .can 
Surety be mom j^ftthan^thi luyhmee of this 
feiitiment. Th«4ively. writer feehis only to 
have forgotteii,^tbat we ma^iafcribe to divine 
•Providence, tbe>opeii»MiQn of e^Hii. oeder 
to gittatet ]goodi/ if^itlKiait^^ &»E^ 
r^abilmv tefbliangAia tkeo^, for -d^gerout 
in p^adice/ 
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CHAP. XXXIX.; 

The/ame'VuBjfa c^tinui^dJ^Tolerant Spirit 
-' i^ibif Churcb^r—Circumfiancer which led. 
* to the RevoltitkH'^tind to the providential' 
' Sucteffiin^ the Houfe of Hanover. ' 

1 ns^ eoreumftanoft attKOKSn^ the^Reforma* 
tien, wkkh has beeit m<^ ragivetted^ was^ 
that a ' portion of the prot^aats .were (tt0a- 
ttsfied vfith- it, as not coming, up io the 
extent of ttidiir ideas ; andr that this laid the 
foundatkai^ of a fyftem of difiCbnt, whidk: 
broke the tiniformity of pubUci^orihip^ and 
led, at fcngtb, to a tonporary^overtbrow,. 
both of the .iccclefiaftical aod civU oon(Utu«^ 
tipn. 

On thefe events, as human traofo^onsy 
oar fttbjeS does not lead usj to enlarge. If 
the above remarks, with thofe in a forego* 
ibg chapter, on the peculiar chara^^ers of 
the £iiglt(h eftablifiunent, be juft» thefe per« 

fons» 
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fons, however confcientious, wereoppofing, 
vnthovLt bdng aware of it, an inftitution 
which, from its excellent tendency and 
eflfefts, feems'to have b^^ii finftioned by' 
Pjrovidciice* 3ut may apt- eveir their op»^ 
poiition^ an4 fubfequei^t.dillent^ be - confi-^ 
dei^d in tl^ lam^' light as thofe otiher U^s^{^ 
adions^ wbick have be^ Ine^doned i tliat 
is, as permitted by the all-wife JDifpofer, in 
Older ta 5$ndipiaJ.nefiiha^ "^odKich cdnld not 
iff. the > natisce of things^ ai:coridifag to ^mun 
eoBception^ hare been et^pzllf produced t 
through zny; other tnftrumentality ?. For' 
esampjiez dH it not flippy the apteft> 
meafisv i^hich we can concesve, f<»r asCiver- * 
i^g the important purpofe^ivhich wa& mes^l 
Vfitied^^Q^'^4^ pe^pauating m the mJIkuI 
bUfimeti^ iffidfy that miigf and mhi^ati^^ 
temper y which had fo Jignally influenced ksi 
fr'^ fomd^rs. ...'■':,.-. 

If Chriilian Tirttie be^ m erery: lafitanac^ 
the refult^ and the reward^ of c<)tifii£t ; siQ^^ 
if each vktu€ b6 f^rme^, as il wer^i» out qm 
the x^ms qI the oppofite vice^ thcj^ sltiZf^* 

we 



im.f^ of overconmtg evil with |^4 ?*? 
JKUxd wotdditnm, AereSbce, ai^pseirpi^ 
teble ^atv. thMgik: H finxald poffeft diaf 
]i€^ti(»I ftnogiii^ . and that portioa ^ 
wtward dignitje^ ^bic^: loigltf be setid^ 
foy ^ it« effidewjT a&'arjoiijdQiial j^fi^ 
bl^Qiefiti itibottkl' alfo £iMO lome opp«hf 
fitioo to ioccajnttt, ibme tmfaf to foftaul^ 
l^pie calumnies to. fttrmonQt^ fome i&judaf 
10 fc^ve ? Woiiid no^ fucfa cir4}iiaH 
ftances ftre&gth«Q its claim tabeiag deoaa^A 
a^a i&te^gral part of the church militaot) 
and would they not fit it f^/aitfwering 
all the pmrpofies of a Chriftiaa eftabliih- 
ment, far better than if it had poSeSkiL 
that eicclu&re afbendancy^ which ibould 
Iqure no room for the exercife of pasffive, 
sAd'almoft. fuperfede the necdfity evvn oi 
dSdn virtue I -. - 

fbzt 
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That lh&fl[^^i, df «ludti «^ 
penx)itted bf "> >Kmde(ice for ibme fuctt 
purpofe a$ di^t'jiift ili^^siibed,^ appears proi 
babk, from thViiigr^^tiumt .of fuich a^ 
mteittiba -wiih t^^.^^^iiifip 4Uttl tcmptrattf 
^hik hj . whkh the Rfi&itiuitioxv bad ' him 
dEk&ed^rT^r^m the obvidift tiokMxmcj at 
foovkfihg /oir ' the iovi^xMkic^' \ i>f : tha;^ 
mod&f^ juid. mitigating .lesnperi of :h4 
Ibft i^fofmtey ;-^aiuiv abo^ a|t) boimrft it 
k aviieiit thaiibie event in qiieitkai hout 
afti^ly ^aoifwreradl this^. valuable pur|»ofe^ i^ 
the nioft: etnindnt diiwes: dL otir :ehutc& 
lia«ing been genc9fa% aamtiGh dlftingn^hcd- 
for candour toft'ards thoTe w&o #£tre^ 
from them, as for ability and firronefs in. 
maintaining their own. more cfijarged mode 
^f conduft. 

' That they could not haire fo fr|Uy niani«; 
lefted thefe amtaUe. and truly Chriftian' 
qualities^ in a fhtte pi things : wfaoie Jthfete>' 
was nothmg to call them forth, » :fel£^ 
cedent ^ and.it.is almbita^ certain, that^ 
even their poflcifion of fuch ;virrue9 antift; 
; . ^ depend 
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depend upon their having had motives to 
exercife them. We accordingly perceive, 
in the lives and writings pf the great Ijami- 
iiaries of our church, not only a happy pre- 
valence of liberal principles, and charitable 
feelings,, but alfo the very procefs, if we 
jniay fo fpeakj by which thefe principles and 
feelings were formed*' From having con- 
tinually in their view a fet of perfohs, who 
hzd /ub^antially'tht fame faith, yet differed 
in modes of worfliip ; we fee tbem acquiring 
a peculiar habit of diftinguiftiing between 
the effentials and circumftantiais of reli* 
gion*- Their judgment becomes ftrong, as 
their charity becomes, enlarged, and above 
all other divines, perhaps, they inyeftigate 
religion- as philofopbers, without injury to 
the humility of their faith, or tl}e fervency 

It 

of their d<e voiiont In almoft every other 
cbrntriunion (though with fome admirable 

* 

cs^eptions), deq>co|itemplative piety often 
appealer affociated wuh fome fentimejit or 
pKidice, which is apt to abate our eftima--' 
thn of the rationality of the party 5 . or if 
. vpi.* IT, A A rationality 
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i^ationality be preferved, there is too ofteA 
Tome diminution of the' pious afFeftions. 
"And \vhat proves, that, from the feeming 
"evil of which we have fpoken, God h& 
by his over-ruling inlluehce deduced thf^ 
^ood, is, thaf the completeft fpirit of tok- 
ration, and this high defcription of cha- 
'ratter, have not only been commonly 
united, but -that feiifons which {)eculiariy 
called forth in churchmen the exercife of 

• Chriftian forbearance, were ailfo fingularfy 
fruitful in examples of this fublime anii 
philofophic. piety *. 

Ill fad, whether we confider the circum* 

. {lances under which the church of England 

' was formed, the I^guage in which fhe ex- 

preffes her fenfe of the Chriftian doftrines, 

the fpirit "^hich pervades all her, formula- 

* 

ries, or the temper whidh has diftinguiflied 

the firft founders, and all their genuiiie 

' fucceffors ; flie evidently appears defigii^d 

Dy Eternal \yifdora to have been' a tolieraftt 

' ■ ■ • 

• * See bifcop Burnet -s Uiftory of his awn T^mef.^ 

cllurchj 
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churchy and by being fuch, to be the 
means of ferving the great caufe of Chri£ 
tianity, in certaiin important inftances, which 
could only be aGGompHfhed in a flate of 
religious liberty. In too many other Chrif- 
tian counliies, the eftablifhed greligion has 
appeared to reft entirely .upon a political 
foundation. In confequence of this, men 
pf lively talents have too generally, in fuch 
<x>untries, become infidels. In England, 
the. :tdlerant nature of the church eftablifh- 
;jnent, in ionqurably maintaining, and giv- 
ing the higheft reference to a national form 
of worfliip, but allowing individuals their 
unreftrained choiee, has left religion itfelf 
to be a.m^tter of reafon and conviftion, as 
really as it .^was in the .primitive times : 
and the. confequence has /been, that reafoa 
and cqnvidHon have fignally done their 
..part. Infidels have m^de their . utmofl: 
i^fforts, with .every aid that perveited 
.talent. and. mifapplied learning could ^ve 
-to them; but all they could accompliifa, has 
♦been to call forth, fcir more powerful minds 

A A 2 to 
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to defeat them with their own weapons ; 
and to deihonftrate, that though the divine 
religion of the Gofpel leans on political 
fupport, for the fake of greater public 
iitility, yet its appropriate ftrength is thrt 
of invariable reafon^ irrefragable truths and 
felf -evident excellence. : 

And while the Englifh eftablifliment has 
thusferved the general interefts of religion, 
ihe has alfo moft fubflantially ferved her^ 
felf. Making, her appeal to reafon, Ihe has 
been eftimated accordingly; and what ui^ 
lias not endeavoured to extort by forccl, 
has been greatly yielded to her from rational 
attachment. It was natural, that the tole- 
ration which was given, fliould, in:fo ex:- 
clufive a community, be largely Hmde ufe 
of. But this leaves room for the eftablifh- 
meht. to try its comparative fitnefs to attach 
:m©re minds, in which, ^ie it faid without 
'in^'idipufhefe, the refult h^ at all jnmes bieen 
frich," as fignally to fliengthen whatever has 
been adduced to illuftrate the high l^roviden- 
|iar ufes of the ^flabli^ed church of England., 
". . '■' StiH 
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Still, however, as the natlsral and proper 
tendency of the very bell things may be 

• thwarted by oppofite influences, we ought 
to be aware, th^^t the genuine tendency of 
the eftablifliment to attach men's minds, 
and reconimend itfelf by its own excejlence^ 
fiiould not be trufted in fo confidently, as, 
that any of thofe to whom this precious 
depofit i^ committed fhould^ from an idea 
that its influence cannot be weakened, be- 
come fupine, while its enemies are alive 
and adive* We do not mean, that they 
fliould oppofe the adveruiries of the church 
by acrimonious controverfy, but by the more 

• appropriate weapons of a£livity and dili- 
gence. We may reafonably prefume, that 
the .Almighty, having wrought fuch a work 
for us at the Heformation, will ftill coniinue 
his blefling, while the fame means are em. 
ployed to maintain which were ufed to 
eftablifli it. But to this end everv aid 
fhould be reforted to, every method fhould 
be devifed, by which the great mafs of th^ 
people may be brought ta thie public wor- 
^ip of the church. To one moft important 

A A 3 means 
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means We have already adverted *, and it 
cannot be too much infifted ofl — that the 
lower claffcs, amohg which the defeftion is? 
greateft, fliould betimefe receive an ki^ref- 
fidn on their nlinds, not only of God's 
goodnefs and mercy, but of his fawer and 
Jt^rmacy ; and alfo, that God is the real 
original authority by which *' Kings re^n^ 
»id Princes decree juftice ;'* ^y which 
obedience and Ibyahy to govefiMfhenl arb 
enforced, arid all thfe fubordinate duties of 
life required of them. It is from, the pulpit^ 
undoubtedly, that every duty^ both to Go4 
and man, is bed inculcated, and t^ith a,, 
power and fafiflion peculiar to itfclf ; and 
it is the clergy that muft prepare for 
God faithful fervants and true worfhippefs ^ 
and for the King, a willing and obedient 
pec^le. 

But the clergy, however jealous, pious, 
ithd adive, cannot find time to do all that 
Jnight be done* A people ihight be pre- 
pared for the clergy themftlvfes. The 

* Chap. xvSi. 

. min^ 
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miods of children fliould l?q nniverfal^. 
familiarized with the moving florii?s» and. 
their affedions excited by the amiable cha- 

rafters, in the Bible. When the beautiful. 

* ■ * 

allegories of thef New Tcftament have b^en 
^lot only ftudied, but properly ii^erpreted 
to theoi ; when their memories have been, 
(Iqred with fuch fubjetlis and pafTages as 
conftamly occur in preaching, the fir\'ice 
of the dhurch, by becoming more intelli- 
gible, will become more attradive. And as 
yre have already obferved, with their religi^ 
ous ii^ftrudions, there fhould be mixed a 

conftant fcnfe of the excellence ti their own 

. J. 

churchy the privileges of belonging to it^ 
|be mifchief of deps^rting from it, the duties 
yrhich lie upon them as niembers of it* 
yhey ihpuld 6e taught the natqre of th^ 
government of this church, the authority 
frdqi whk:h it is derived, afui their duty 
and obligation^) not as children only, bu( 
jhrpugh life, tqits minifta*s* They IhoulfJ 
be taught what all the offices and inftjtu^ 

A A 4 tions 
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t\ DUs of the cntircii tntsns ; that none of thest 
^re empty ceremonies, but arrangements of 
genuine wifdom, and to be valued and rrfed 
^ccofdingly. ' ' " "• 

We will venture to fay, that ' were fuch 
a mode of training the lower clafles every 
^ivhere adopted, they would theii, not vcca* 
Jimally^ fall in with the ftream on Siindays, 
arid be mticed, they know not why, with a 
Congregation of cuftomary worfliippers ; 
but they would come with ability to under- 
ftand, and difpofitions to prefer the cfta-^ 
bliftied mode of worfhip ; their ideas and 
fentiments would readily mix and afliniilate 
with what they faw and heard, - And t&us 
an habitual veneration, both for the church 
and its paftors-, would be ah additional prei^ 
pafation for- the gradual influence of. real 
religion on their minds. — But ^hile thefe 
modes of inftruftion may be maintained* by 
the leifure atid the liberality of the laity; 
the clergy muft be the Hfe, and foul, ari^ 
fpirit of them.- •' • * ,. "». 

But 



\ 
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But to return. — Perhaps^ in a fair Tiew 
' of the importance of that truly Chriftian 
liberty, which, ever iince the Revolution of 
i5S8, has been eftablifhed in England, 
it might be doubted, whether this was not 
the ulrimatc objeft, on account of which^ 
the civil rights of the Englifli community 
were fo providentially foftefed. Certain 
it is, that at every period of our hiftory^ 
when an advance is made in civil matters, 
fome ftep a})pears generally to have been 
gained in ecciefiaftical concerns alfo j and 
the' completion of the one is equally that 
of the other. But it feems as if the diftinft 
agency of Providence, in bringing our 
church to that avowed and eftablifiied tole^ 
ranee, which ' was • alike congenial to its 
fpirit, and neceflary to its purpofe, is cvett 
more remarkable than that feries of inter- 
pofidons which has been referred to in the 
civil hiftory of the country. And let it not 
be forgotten, that the toleration of our 
church is connefted with our naidonal lovfe 

of 



^ pvil' liberty,, 9iid that the i^a^e Jilfo is 

TO*?j Vjogi wgn p£ Queea ]^li?;^I{ 
fiqezoft t9 ]^v^ Ipre^n deigned- fpr the pi^v 
]K)^..qt^QI^QU49ttuxg wd perpetuating thi; 
gri?8l wp^^k ij^iich l^d beea, acc<«npj(^^ 
Pt^i^ th^t piiM, all the energies of the 
prerog<|tiye vrere exorcifed for the e^cliifiv^^ 
Q&WPlieiiajic^ qf th^! ^di^^^fhed reli^o^. 
4a^ may v^e not beU^ye, that this was 
^5;^ffary, ti|I the : new order of things 
ftould hftv^ i^bliihed itfelf in the h^lbiu of 

ibcpcople. 

That x^^i^Ji^F civil no** religiows libeity 

3r^ f»Wy <wy^ ^'^ I^^s!S94 .^?11 5^^ Revo- 
l«t)^^ VlWjWt b? denied- J^d^ tb^ the 

3Ke^ 9^ i^^ti^)^^ . 1^0^ eprpnepus conr 

^ 9f U^f^^^e of S^fpx^ ii?« pf qyider^ 

jrra:frK4e49 % ^^ ^9 N^4 ^ ^^^ g^PFP^^.^ 
4»pAim?i«ift?, is ^ually ^"^m^^ May 

• * It is* to be lantentcd that the^c was a itioft un- 
Itffipy inibituQe iDf Jspartuee from tliis fjpint in the reig^ 
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we not then fuppofe^ th^ thk &muf teasr 
brought upon tke thrdne for dife porpoTe^ 
When we fee, that when that objed was ripa 
for accomplifhmem, the feihily, in its male 
Kne, was excluded from the fot^eneignty^ on 
the clearcft grounds of invindbfe- neceffitf 9. 
and hopelefe bigdtry: an evant^ the oc* 
cafion for which was as much to he 
deptered, as its mptives are to be revered, 
and its confequeiK^es to be gloried in« 
This Revolution was one of thofe rare and 
critieal cafes, which can never be {beaded 
as a precedent by difcontent or difaflefilsotu 
It \vas a Angular ihibnce wh^ & high duty 
Was of neceffity fuperleded by a M^kiefi 
and when the parasnouiit rights of law md 
conTcience united in urging the pidiiftii bat 
irrdfiflftJte necefiity, . / : 

<S<yi has made hilman -focieiy {iM^«^ 
five, by the laws of lature, as 'vi^U «w 4y 
the order of his Providence* :i*t fonift 
periods, thii progiie& feetiis aceelera^ddr***^ 
It ts, doubtlds, the iriTdom €if idiofe wb^ 
prefide over comirtmuti|l, to matk aSl Hieh 

periods^ , 
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periods, zdd ihfkcdd bf re/ijling^ torsgulatd 
the progrcfs; This -did not the unfortu-- 
natc haufelof Stuairt, Their^political errors, 
ihall not here be enomierat^d. Probably. 
Aey would hate b^en prejferved from them, 
if tiiey had liot foilght againil divine Pro*^ 
vxdence^ in fever^Unftances. The fpiritof. 
die Engliih reformation wa& that of rational 
but ftri£k- pfetyi This ftridnefs, the con*, 
dud both of James and even of the firft 
Charles, . had a tendency to extinguifli, • by 
jandioning, and^ in a degree,, enjoining .th^ 
prrfanatioft of the Lord's <iay,~The order, 
of publit worfliip, as eftabliflied by the re- 
former^, rwasfuffeientlylnajeftic ; — ^np de-. 
corous ' circumftance being wanting^ no 
«ce|rfionable ceremonies ' being admitted. 
Inftead of wifely and fteadily guarding 
<his admirable arrangement from encroghch- 
mfcnts, the;unfortunate Charles endeavoured 
to bring back thefe g^ufl^aion8> and 
cthttr ceremoHiesy which th? firft reformers 
bsid diicardedj arid enforced thefe inno- 
Tations by-arftyerity,' ftUl rnqre. abhorrent 
, / ' from 
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from the temper of the Anglican Church.—^ 
Under fuch mifmanagement, th'ofe ' diflen* 
tient principles, which cxifted fince the 
Reformation, were fanned into that furfout 
flame, from which the Eriglim conftitutioa 
in Ghuixh and State feerns to have com^ 
forth unhurt^ only becaufe the d^ligns of 
.over-rullng ProvidelAce required their pre- 
fervation. 

The fecond Charles^ untaught by thft 
^alaniities of his virtuous but inifguid^ 
father^ difregarded all principle - in hJis 
publfc, and outraged all decency in Ms 
•private conduA. Hi^ reign was a continual 
rebellion againft that Providence, which , 
had deftined the Englifli nation to exeni* 
pUfy? both ^ood government, and goo^ 

ft 

morals, to the furrounding world. Perhap^y 
however, nothing (hort of the enormities 
of himfelf, and the mifcondu^ of his fuc- 
-eeffor, cpuld have been fufBcient to impel 
the Englifh, after .the miferies they had fo 
lately experienced, from anarchy, to the 
'vindication of their juft, conftitutionat 

rights. 



x]ghl$< And -ptohibly^ again, they wfmld 
not lmt:f0^sffed that ^fQper^ which ki^pt 
th^m ftuni deiiuin4ui|g j^org than tb^ir juft 
ari^ts, if they ^had not iHecdiyed that pceyiquf 
/difcipUne from the haad of Heaven. It 
Is worthy lof notice;, that wh^ this houfe 
i:^ Stuart Mras (Ufpo0'i&Ced <^ thp thfone of 
J£¥^Ian4> tk^t iam^ J^rovid^ce cwfed^^ 
refpitc in favour of thofe two* jPiinceflfe? 
f^ho, had^ilotjparticipatedin the vices of their 
.*fathfr'$ :h9ufp. Of iheii;, ikfi «lder wa$ 
rmadeta chief inftruiQeoit in the. gr:pat woi^ 
which ¥^, tONb^ :acqo«iplilhed» ;She was 
ia cordial Proteftant, and a .pims^Chdfti^ 

^ i and rwe ^anAot doubt, but her ^nrn^gp 
iMith thatPrjatcQ, who W3$ appointed to 
iper&d: Qur liberttf^, was .a i^>edal Unk in 
.the chain of iatermedKate catiles. :S^ 
{became; a true, Englilh fovereign : ^a Jovgr 
.of' the eftabUflwnent, md ,an example r^f 
j GhriftiaH' charity. Stri^aiy . aad c habitu^liy 
t^out anudalllhe temptatswms.pf a .court, 

*'Max7 and Anne. 

. . * ^ . ^ ... 

fee 
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the Ivas prepared to meetd^th vSh'atmoft 
more than refignation. 
• ^Ke chzTziker of her -fifter 'AiWfcV'nitich 
lefs impreiflive ; her gooli 'qiiMiA bdti^ 
better fitted for private life than a ihmne. 
It would be hard to charge h^r vpith^nhc- 
'ritihg' the ' faults of ^ h^r 'aii<^eftcrf s, ftbm aft 
ifhe grbfler inftances of\5^hichifcewas dearly 
exempt. Yet " there ceftaJnly appears, *iii 
"^her attachtrients,^ iiiuch of that weak falj. 
jeftion of mind, (aild a litde. It latty bfe 
Teared, of that diffimulation too,) "which 
Tiad been fo manifeft in fome fontfermo- 
''narchs of her family. Yet even thisr'w^a^* 
^iiefs was over-ruled to great ptrrpofes. ^Hsdl 
"her attachment to the duchefs of' Marlbo- 
rough been more moiierate, the dote 
might not have poffeffed that ftiprente 
/authority, which enabled him to hUttibte, 
^by fo unexampled a feries of vifl:orfc», 
that power which had been the fcblu^'*if 
^ Proteftantifm, and the peft 0^ Europe. iArid 
had her tamper been lefsr mutable, it 'might 
not have been fo eafy to accomplifli'apeace, 

3 when 
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s 

when the reafonable ends of , war had been 
fo fully anfwered. 

. It wpul4 almoft feem that the iflue of this 
.Piinceljs ,was deemed, by Providence top 

central a br^gh of the Stuart family, to 

. .' * ' .' ' * ■•....,. 

be entarufted with the newly-renovated 
. ' • ■ •' • • ■' '^ 

' conftitution. A more diftant connedion 

,had already been Ipecijilly trained for this 

jnoft important truft, though with little 

apparent probability^ of l^ing called to 

exercife it, the Ppncels Anne having been 

no lefs than feventeen times pregnant. 

The death ot the duTife of Glouc;e(ter, the 

[hd of her family, at lengfK turned the 

eyes of the Ehglilh public toward the 

Princefs Sophia ; and from henceforth (he 

' and her iffue were recognized as prefump- 

tive heir^ to the crown. Many of the 

events which occurred during the laft 

years of Queen Anne's reign, ' ferved not a 

little to enhatice to all who \vere cordialjy 

attached to the Englifh conftitution, the 

J providemiai blefling 'of fo fuitafcle a fuc- 

-ceffipn, ' - ' * ' • 

< 

A moie 



^ -is^Qce renuurjcs^ble event is fcinrccly tp 
t^ foviud ill the ?UM^al$ of ^he lydrld. Nq* 
.4ittng qould te RiQre j^flfentijil to the intc* 
T!^ of 3ritifli liberty, than that they, who 
were jcoiiccnied for i^s maintenance, fliould 

^ 1 

be .po0^i|ed of the prompted and moit 
tfnex<;eptionable mea^ns of filling the yacw^ 
thrpnc. Np Prince ve^ fitted to their pu^- 
pofe, who wa? not zealoufly attached tp 
tUe jjrotcftant religion ; and it was defirable 
,l^t he ihould, at the fame time, paffefe 
fvich ^ title, on groimd of confanguinity, 
as that the principle of hereditary monar* 
chy might be as little departed Fro^, 2|s 
the exigencies of the cafe would admit* 
JE*or the fecuring of both thi^fe radical 
,Qbj^£^9 what an adequate * proyifion w;ia 
mide in the princefs $ophia, and her iUuf* 
J^ous oSspring ! The connexion thus ne^r^ 
was made interefting by every circumftance 
which could engage the hearts of En^lifb 
JVot^ftant3. The Princefs Sophia, wj^s th^ 
.only f em^miog child of that only remain* 
ing daughter of James the Fifft, who beiog 
Tfli^iif 9B married 
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married to one of the moft zealous pro-i 

' teftant princes of the empire, became his 

'partner in a feries of pcrfonal and domeftic 

'^diftrefles, in which his committing himfdi^ 

^bn the caufe of the Proteftants of Bohemia, 

"involved him and his family for near Half 

•acenturyw^ In her, all the tights- of her 

"mother, as well as of her father,- were 

'veiled ; and while by the elcdoral dignitji, 

'(of which her father had been deprived,} 

bemg i-eftored to her hirfband, the Duke of 

' Hanover, (he feemed, in part, compenfeted 

Ifor the saffliftions of her earlier life, — her 

pcrfonal character, in which "diftinguifliett 

wit and talents werr united with wifdoih 

and piety * ,' both thefe laft probably taught 

her in the fchool of advcrfity, procured fdr 

"her the admiration of all who knew her, 

AS well as the veneration * of thofe whofe 



♦See M, Cheyreau*s cbaradet of the Prixi6tf& 
^Sophia,' quoted by Addifon. Freeholdetv 'Ho* 30, 
-Set allbther t#o leUera to Bifbop Buniet, ia hia Xiifly 
Jionext^d fo bis tf^n Tzmkt. 
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lemgidiii§ fehtimenta- were cbhgeoial wi^ hei* 

r- ' > • 7 

•OWIli ' » ' .... 

- ' 3udh was the tnoiher of Geoi^e tht 
•Rift ! •'" She lived, enjoying her bright Facul* 
%ies'td avery advancejd age, to fee a throne 
prepared for her fon; fafr niore glbrious than 
that from which lief fiitber had been driven j 
Wy what to hdf 'ex<jeUent mind was ftill 
ri^^ gfa^itying, fhe few herftrlf preferved^ 
ikfes-the extiRfl;iort ©f all the otjicr branches 
bf Rfcr palernal home, to' furnifli, in thft 
moBP honourable inftance poflible, an in* 
vj^tfabfe ftdy aftd prop for that caufe, oil 
accotidt of whieh her parents and their chiU 
drerf fcerried, for a time, to have ** fufiered 
tfie Ibfe of all things.'* 
■'^h^er, then, wfe cbnfider the iucceH 
fic«i of me Houfe of Hanover^ as the meaiti 
cf finally eftabllfliing aiir ci^l and religioilt 
c6iffiitufton, which then only can be rei 
garded'as having 'alfctained a perfed triumpH 
bVer fevery kind of oppofition ; — or whether 
we view if Mas a moft fignal aft of that re* 
i«9f>udivjk goodnefs which hai promifed; 

B B a ^' that 
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brethren, or lands, for his fake, fhal|i ^ 
-cejvo s^pi^Id morp f v?iir ii^ 4w IBfi^eM 
JIP^/* I %, in whichfqevejp ^g|ir wf i^fn> 
itfKopI^^ it,-r.«fpedl?iUy (f W^ ?0Jiij#4 1i "Wl^ 
jitf; fQf »€4 of pr^fflflM pyente ip i^gks^.-^ 
f^4, filjpve siR, FOfl^arc H witJv.tJK ^^ 

J»a4 fpnwg,— but wfeiefe,. ^fter twpg i^yi;^ 

f04)ni::fpf tMe» w^to feid fuf«»«4:i8 f9 

injaob.noWet a c§u4 ai^ witb fe tfmk 
batter afeft,—:Wi^t :$9R MP? fay,: biji$ w^ 
tbfi FCalpilfti *^ <ifc»t prpifiotiott -cwja^^ 
?*. n^er fcQgi. 4)ie §aft, ©or fr<w^ WlIU 
** nor yet from the foe.^.^^tit. Qp^. ^ $fef 
?* i9^e.vM^ut;.tet|;i'«!9Wfii?#e, 9i|4:$qt^ 

*« ;it^^f yi^ mmAi «ftd',hi .pou?€^;.fflf!^ ^ 

L ^ it ^ thft 



moirii df iftANori it* ^f^ 

^ th<5 horn* of tile nghtfe6ti« fhall he 

Aiiptiier lefs inomerit6ui> yet highly 
interefting inttance of provklentlal remu* 
ftei^tioa, tcmneded ^ih this great ^vent, 
ihuft riot bef pafled oVen It fiiafl be given 
!h the woras of a Kviiig iiiid la hear bb^ 
ifej-ver,-r" A ivife/* fays bifhop Burnet, 
^ wsK i0 be fougbt for Rince Gh&rles (th* 
•« EA^crdr's ' brother, >^he*i the allieS 
^ indntd to elbbtifH on ^t Spaiiifh thfoile% 
f^ aihoiig tlie PirotcfUaril teum, for fhert 
« Was ttot a ftrftabte match hi the PopiiR 
♦« ti<mt^t, Hd had fee* thS Princefe of 
^^ iLi!i{'^ich^ ind \ras iftmch taken iA^iib hef, 
•? fo fh*: gteSt af>plieatiods were made t6 
*' perfuade her to change her religion J 
^ but ftrti eotild not B6 prevafled fc^ to 
♦^-bti^.a cr^wh at fi) defer a fkUf. And 
'* feoh after* fhe wa* mitrried to the Priiic<* 
♦* Ule^oral df Bniftf^fck j wfec^ gav« 
^f i glorioua chart^ei' of K^r to tHJi naiioiH 
" And her pious firmnefs is like to be re- 
^ warded, eveh iii this Ufe, l)y a much 

B » 3 ** better 
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<^ 'better crown thsm -that whicb -(h^ rCi* 
** jecled * •** Surely this portion of our. 

» 

^Ue^n Caroline's biftory deiferyes to be bad 
in perpetual remembrance ! . 

The fame Predate, fpeaking of King 
Willianr, fays,-^" I confidtred him ag a 
^* perfon raifed up by Cod, to r^fift ^the 
*^ power of Francej, and the progrefs of 
^* tyranny and perfecution. The thirty 
.^* years, from the ye^r '1672 to hi» 
^* death, in which h^ p£ted fo : great a 
♦* part, carry in them fo many. amazing 
f^ fleps of a glorious and didinguifhing 
^^ Providence, ' that in ^e words of Qayi^ 
he my^y be called, — The man of God^s 
right hand^ v^hm b^ niad^ firong f(m 
^^ bmfeljr ' 

. But if there were ju(t ground for this 
remark refpcding this - particular period^ 
and thi^ individual perfonage, what fhall 
we fay of the entire <:bain of providences^ 
fffbich runs through our whple nati(^ial 

^ JSur^et's own Times, 1707, 
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hiftory, from, the landing oi our Saxoa 
anceftors, to the prcfent hour I May it no^ 
be confidently alked, — ^la. there at this da^; 
a xxation upon earth , ;Vhofe circuinftances. 
appear fp dearly to have been arrangi^d, 
and bound together, by the hands of Him, 
^ who does whatfoever he pleafes both in 
*^ heaven and earth?** 

That the purpofes of this great fcheme 
have, as yet, been mofl inadequately an-, 
fwet^dy^as far as our free agency is <on*, 
cerned, is a deep ground for our humili^ 
ation^ but no argument againit the reality^ 
of providential direCUoi. The iacred bif* 
tpry of the Jews, the only people jv^ho 
have been more diftinguifhed than our* 
(slves^ prefents to us npt only thtir unpa^ 
iraileled obligations to the Ain^ighty, but 
^fa a feries of; fuch abufes of thofc mef* 
QieS) as at length brought upon . them; a 
deftru&ion as unexampled as their; guilt*; 
The -great purpofes of heaven cannpt be 
fruftrated; but the inftrument which eni- 
barraiTed the procefs may, too furely, be 

B 9 4 excluded 



lef^lte, dM Hi on ihe cbWai^, tli^ dS« 
(llnguiih^ -vi^^ ^ ki^^atidn. Thiw 
JuiteS^ in-TpltA-W all m apof!afci«, •*!* 
irtftU fi»bfi»«tent • tb f^ origifta! ' objeia, 
|it fpile d( «he baj?renrieff of A4 ^ptreH 
ffi^e^ (lt« Myftic' bi^eh ytz6 uiadt t6 fptiffig 
from iti roots-; bdt this pnrpofe bong 
6tn» ibrv&ii the tfte itS&ft ntniifheA as 
k bad bet^ ynth tbe'iM%f h^i» of 'the! 
ca^h, Mtf <«Hai ^e f tdhdl dew» ofheao 
vmy «^ <* fi(»vn 4pw|i ^nd £aft into thjs^ 
(be-**' ■•• -.->•.. ■; 
■- iM £n0l$B(li le^ Hhpfe <<^cially df r»z^ 
^i4 inlbiencei and, abdve all/lectheperfo^ 
f^ -vhefe l^h$ biit «»ioft i«^l ttiutt it m^ 
bttcobdv^ (hed(Sk^ed ovgriight of th» 
-tiakjitd^ HfUch God h«s-«« mcid t^ 
planted withf the i5hokef^ vine}'* UtJtLW 
ftet the w^^ o^ th<ai> rerpenfibiUty^ (la$ 
aviert thofe jadgtnents yrlSeb ^v4n(i jtiftieft 
|hay d«8fe ooijimenfumte to oW jtbaftriil^ 
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We. baVe beto th^ objeft of admiHr 

tioa to the vrhoie civilised wprl4 ! Such 

have, been the bkiEilgs conferred upon ufp 

tod fiKlh havie been the bi'ight lights, frotn 

^nie to time, ra^d -pp among us^, tbat it 

could not be ptberwife# But what wouljl 

the efied havgc beeiH^if p^r unexsunpjed 

conftitut^n^. cqrrefpondeht.: td its natb!^ 

defigni <{]i34 waited forth, not the unbluih- 

jng, becaufe . unpu^i^abjiey b^<^ne& of 

party pr^ltij^acy, n^ut the unfettered^ difi&» 

•iereiledy / -^nanimo^s, (exertion of com-* 

m.hding talent, of energetic applic&tioity 

and of invincible virtue ! If a folicitudl^ :o 

digeft the princ:iple.S£ totJml3Sib<;-.tbie.fjSriU 

Und to exemplify the virtuda of <»iir illj^« 

jtrious woith'ci had ^e^, ^s affiduQtf fly e^^ 

4it9d by preceptc^s in their pupil v and by 

|)apents iii their children^ as ^; blii^d admi^ 

tatioa of them, co* a blinder vanity on 

account of the^:— if thofe worthies had 

Jbeefi as feduloufly imitated, as they have 

been loudly extolled ; and above all, if our 

im^dnai chareh eft«Mlfh»fikt had been at 

univcrially 



uniVerfally inffaenfiat, as "it is intrinfiealFjr 
adniimble in ks iinprefiive orditianres, it^ 
beftigMnt fpirir^ and its liberal, y<t un- 
adHlterated doftrin^s : — Wc mean not, if 
AefcefFeds: had been produced to any im- 
frttybablfe tJtopian extent, but in that mea> 
lore, whiel> was^ in the nature of things^ 
pofUhhy and which the moral Governor 
of ehe ¥niverf€ had an equitable' right to 
fcjok for. — If ihis had been realized, wha 
ran fey what evils might have been pre- 
Temcd, what good might have been ac- 
compKfhed? How might Proteftantifnr 
Jfave fpread through Europe, did our na- 
tional morals keep pace with our profeflion } 
How happily might the found philofophy 
«f the Englifli fchool, when- thus illaftrated; 
Ka^'e precluded the imptous j>rim:iples and 
tfce blafphemous language of Voltaire and 
ftii licentious herd ! And bow would the 
widely diffdfed radiance *<rf" our then uh- 
cfouded conftitution hav6. poured even upon 
Jbr rounding countries fo bright a day, as toi 
have made rartional liberty an objcd of -gc^ 

nerak 
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fieral,3ut fafepurfuit J iind left na place 
for thofe works of darknefs by which France 
has degraded herfelf,, and outraged huma^ 
nature! - - • , 

Shall we then perfevere in our inattenaoi;i 

to the indications of Providence ? Shall w^ 

perfifl: in our ueglefit or abufe of the takntg 

conimitted to us ? Shall we be flill uncon- 

Jtious that all our profperity hangs fuf- 

pended on the fole will of God, and that 

the moment of his ceafing to fuftain us^ 

will be the moment of our deftruflipn? 

And (hall not this be felt particularly by 

thofe who, by being placed higheft in the 

community, would, in fuch a ruin, be the 

moft fignal victims, fo they may now do 

mod toward avertuig the calamity ? On the 

whole, what is the almoft audible language 

of Heayeji to prince and people, to nobles 

^d commoners, to church and ftate, but 

that pf the great Author of our religion in 

his awful meffage to the long fince defolated 

churches of Afia ? ^* Repent, or elfe I will 

come unto thee quickly, and, will fight 

againfl 






586 wtttiiit^ 6t TKiy ttc 

•* agamft thee with the f*ord of iriy m6Hth j 
•* and I will kill thy children wiih death, 
^ and all the churched (hall know that I am 
'^ be that fearcheth the reins and heaits, and 
•• I will give to cvtty one of you according 
•' to your works/* 
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CHAP. XL. 

0jt Cbri/ilMmty as M Prhwipk cf 
0fpedaliy as ii r^fpeSh fuj^reme fiulen. 

VjiH&i$TiJrNiTT is not an ingenious thet 
pry, a fublipie but impradicable fpecula« 
dopy a f^Vipifnl invention to exerqife fh^ 
geniu$ or Iharpen th^ wit ; but it \% a iyU 
{em for common appreheniion, for gem^ra) 
^fe^ and daily pradice. Jt is c^tically 
^pted to the character of man, intelli- 
gible to his capacity, appropriated te hif 
iraxits, apd accommodated to his defipes. 
It contains^ indeed, abfljrufe myfterlcs tq 
ej{srcifjp l^is faith, tp m^ra him to fubmiffioBi, 
1$ habituate him to dependence; but th<; 
^&n^{li of ix\ doi^trines invqlire deep prap- 
^9al <J5«feq^icnc^^ 

Jlematipn exhibits 'what neither the phi^ 
lofptpl^if pf , the plti, nor the natural rel^LpQ 
^ 1^ inoderii^ fccptic t^ver ptetendcjd K^ 

exhibit^ 
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exhibit, a compafl: fyftem of virtues and 
graces. Philofophy boafted only fair ideaSj 
independent virtues, ^nd (Jifconneftcd du« 
ties. Chriftianity prefents an unmutilated 
irw5fl7i^. In which /a few firtiple' biif'mo* 
metttous . premifes induce a chiSn' of con- 
fequences commenfurate ^ith the immcf- 
lal'nature of mati. If is a fcheme vrhich 
nor only difplays every duty, but diljilayji it 
fci it^ jirfl Kiiiitatioh and relative d'cpendencc-j 
inairitainin^ a Icjvely fymrn'etry ahd'fair prol 
portioii, Vhitli-arife front the beautiful' cfoni 
ieftion of ont virtue with another, and of 
all virtifts \lath that faith of xvhich they aVe 

• But the* paraitioimt exceU'enc^ of Chriff 
tiknnyis, that its efiefts are not litnltedj 
Eke the viftUes of the Pagans, to the e&^ 
C0taf6tbetl"*fphere of this world. iFJeft^ 

thoughts and defircs, though they cccafion-i 

♦ » 

ally appeared, from their fublimity, tohaV^* 
been fitted 'for a wider raftge, wfei^e'in agr^ear 
itreafurefiiut m by the dark and narfO^ 
bounds ©rihc prefent fceae.'- -AtmoS^ 

they 
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they appcaf to have liad. but tranlient 
'glimpfes of eVanefcdit light, which, how- 
CTcr, while they iafteci, made th^m oRfen 
break out into fiiort but fpiiired apoftrophei 
of hope, and eveii triumph. The Stoics 
-talked deeply aiKi doqdently of felf-denialj 
*but n^ver thought of extending, by its ex- 
'frcife, their happinefs to pei-petuity. Phi* 
lofophy^ could never give to divine and 
eternal things, fufficient diftinftnefs or 
mamituxle to indtice a renunciation of 
prefent enjt)yraent, or to enfure to the 
conqueror, "who Ihould obtain a viftory 
over this' world, a crown of unfedin^ 
"glory. ' It never was explained, except iii 
the "page of -Revelation, that God wsds 
liimfelf an abundant recompenice for everjr 
facrificiB which can be made for his feke- 
Stili left was it afcertained, thaty even ik 
this life, God is to the ^ood man his re- 
fuge and his ftrength, ^ a very prcfeM 
•help in time of trouble/' There is mbn 
ratiooal confoiation for both worlds, in 
thefe few words of the Almighty ta Abra- 
ham, 



Jbam, " Fear not, I ^m Ay ihicld, and tli|* 
exceeding ^eat reward,** than in ^1 th<5 
happy conjeau.res, and ingenious prpbaljil(- 
ties, q{ all the philoiophers in the wqrlcL 

The religion, therefore, vhich i$ Jin t^i^ 
little woivk meant ^o be inculcated, ;i$ piofL 
the glaomy aufteaty of the afcetic ; it ^ 
not the £erce intolerance of the faijjot ;• it i^ 
pot the mere affent to biftorig^ evidence^, 
x\or the paere formal obferv^cfqa <of thp 
Homin?4 Chriftian. Jt is ppt thQi^ptr^^^ 
v^anfre. of the fenatjc, nor the e^terml* 
pelting ?ealof the pc;rfc;cvLt.^r: though afl. 
thefe faint ;ftia(Jaws^, or .diftorjtinjg cstri^ati^re^ 
Jiave .b^?n frequently e^^ihi^^d ?f the gfi- 
imin? pwtrait* of Chriftigmity, l^ dbiafc whp 
either iiever faw her Jfece, gr iwvcr camp 
near jenpugh to d^lincat? her faixljt of 
vhp 4?li^hl;ed to mifreprefent ao^ di$%M^f 
.bfr. 

Twe religioa is„ on the contrary,, tjf 

molt fober, moft efficient^ ^laft wt^r^ 

f^nd tihereJEiore moft happy e^.^cife 0/ T^gjtif: 

jp^qn^ }t 15, in^ee^dp rationally t9?tde pvet 

dominant) 
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dominant, by fuch an appfehenfion of what 
concerns us, in xeTped to our higher nature^ 
as fete m above all- undue attraftion of 
earthly objefts; an<l, in a great meafure, 
frieies the mind from its bondage to the 
bpdy. It is that iiiward moral liberty which 
gives a man the itiaftery over himfelfy and 
enables b^ to purfu^ thofis ends which his 
hcait ai^ his confci^nce approve, without 
yielding to s^ny of tbpfe warping influenced 
by which all, except genudoe Chriftians, muft 
be^ mor&c^ lefs, led captive. In a word) it is 
the influential knowledge of Him, whom 
to know is wifdom— whom to feaf is r^- 
titude— whom to love is happinefs. A 
principle this, fo juft in rational creatures 
to their infinite owner^ benefactor, and 
end.; fo demanded by all that is perceivable 
in outward nature, fo fuggeited by all that 
is^ right, and fo required by all that is wrong 
in the human mind, that the common want 
of it, which almoft every where prefents 
hfelf, is only to be accounted f^r on the 
fuppofitroa of human nature being under 
TOL. II • CO fome 
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fome unnatural perverfion^ feme deep de- 
lirium, or fatal intoxication; which, by 
filling the mind with fickly dreams, renders 
it infenfible to thofe fads and verities, of 
.which awakened nature would have the 
moft awful and mbft impreffive percep- 
tion. 

Thus, to awaken our reafon, to make us 
fenfible of our infatuation, to point us to 
our true intereft, duty and happinefs, and 
to fit us for the purfuit, by making us love 
both the d>jeds at which we are to aim, 
and the path in which we are to move, are 
the grand purpofes of the .Chriftian difpen* 
iatibn. If moral reditude be an evil; if 
inward felf-enjoyment be a grievjuice ; if a 
right eftimate of all things be foHy ; if a 
cheerful and happy ufe of every thing,, ac- 
cording to its juft and proper value, b^ 
mifery j if z fupreme, undeviating attach- 
ment to every thing that is tJFye and honefl:» 
and jufl: and pure, and lovely and of godd 
report, be weaknefs : in fliort, if the trueft 
relifli for every thing fuhftantially ufeful^ 

every 
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ev^ry thing innocently pleafant in life, 
uith the profpeft, when life is ended of 
felicity unfpeakable ind eternal, be moping 
m6lanch€^ly, then, and not otherwife^ ought 
the religidn of the New Teftament td be 
treated with negleflr, or viewed with fuf- 
picion ; as if it were hoftile to human com- 
fort, unfuitable to high ftation, or incom- 
patible mth any drcumftances which right 
rcafon fandions. 

The gofpel is, in infinite mercy, brought 
within the apprehenfion of the poor and 
thie ignorant; but its grandeur, like that of 
the God who gave it, is not to be lowered 
by condefcenfion. In its humbleft fimili^f 
tudes, the difceming mind will feel a ma^ 
jeftic fimplicity, identical with that of created 
nature ; and^ in its plained leflbns, an ex^ 
tent of meaning which fpreads into infini- 
tude. When we yield ourfelves to its in- 
fluences, its effects uponus are correfpondent 
to its own nature* It lays the axe to the 
root of every kind of falfe greatnefs, but it 
leaves us in a more confirmed, and far 

c c 2 happier 
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happier enjoyment of all which really gives 
kxftre to the chiarader, which truly heigh- 
tens the fpmi, which ftfengthens, ennobles, 
apd amplifies the mind. It announces 
tp us a fpiritual fovereign, to whofe unfeen 
dominion the proudeft potentate^ of the 
earth are in unconfcious> but moft real 
fubjeftionj but who, notwithftanding his 
infinite greatnefs, condefcends to take up 
his refidence in every human heart that 
truly yields to his influence ; fypprefling in 
it every unirnly and unhappy paffion ; ani- 
minting it with every holy ajid heavenly 
t|»u\per, every uQble and generous virtue ; 
$!ting it foraU the purpofes of Providence, 
ai)4 fortifying it againft calamities, by a 
peace which paflfeth all underftanding. 

Th^t this is a view of Chriftiginity, founded 
in irrefragable fad, ajid peculiarly demand- . 
ing our regard, appears from the unifprm 
language of its divine Author, refpefting 
hjmfelf "and his miifio^, pn all occafions 
where a fumm^ry annunciation was fitting. 
It is df fpipiual kingdom, on the eve of 

adual 
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a&ual eftabliflimait, o( which he gives no- 
tice. To this ultimate idea, the other great 
purpofes of his incarnation are to be te^ 
ferred. They oTer whom he means to 
reign are attainted rebels. He, therefore^ 
fo fulfils eVery demand of that law which 
they had violated, as to reverie the att^nder, 
on grounds of eternal juftice. They were, 
alfo, captives to a ufiirper, whofe myfteriouS 
power he has fo broken as to difable him 
from detaining any who are cordially wil- 
ling to break their bonds. And having 
thus removed all obftacles, he oflFers privi- 
leges of infinite benefit ; and demands no 
fubmiflion, n6 dereliction, no obfervance^ 
but what, in the very nature t)f things, ar^ 
indifpenfable to the recovery of moral health, 
moral liberty, and moral happineft; and 
what He^ by the gracious influences of hfe 
ever-prefent Spirit, will render, not only 
attainable, but delightful to the honeft and 
' humble heart. 

. The royal p(irfon,then, fhould early and 
conftantly be habituated to confider herfeif 

c c 3 -2$ 
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as peculiarly under the government, and in 
a mod efpecial manner needing the pro^ 
te^on and guidance of this Almighty So* 
yereign ;' looking to his word for her beft 
light, and to his fpirit for her beft (Irength ; 
performing all that fhe undertakes, in the 
manner mpft perfedly conformed to his 
laws, and mod clearly fubfervient to the 
int^efts of his fpiritual kingdom j fubmit- 
ting all events to his wifdom, acknow- 
ledging no lefs his particular than his general 
Providence ; and, above all, praying daily 
for his fupport, depending on his goodnefs 
for fuccefs, and fubmitting to his will in 
difappointment. In fa£t, to none, in fo 
eminent a fenfe as to Princes, does that 
fentiment of an infpired inftruftor belong : 
** Not that we are fuffident of ourfelves, to 
think any thing as of ourfelves j b^t our 
fuflGlciency is of God.*' . 

She fhould pradiically ynderfta&d^ that 
religion, though it has it« difUnd an4 fepa^ 
rate duties, yet it is not by any means a 
^iftm^ wA fepajrate thing, fo as to mak^ 

up 
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ttp a duty of itfelf, difconnefted with other 
duties ; but that it is a grand, and uni- 
verlally governing principle, which is to be 
the fountain of her morality, and the living 
fpring of all her aftions : that religion is 
not merely a thing to be retamed in the* 
mind, as a dormant mafs of inoperative 
opinions, but which is to be brought, by 
every individual, into the detail of every 
day's deeds ; which, m a Prince, h to in- 
fluence his private behaviour, as well as his 
public conduct ; which is to regulate his 
choice of minifters, and his adoption of 
meafures ; which is to govern his mind, in 
making war and making peace; which is 
to accompany him, not only to the clofet, 
but to the council ; which is to fill his 
mind, whether in the world or in retire* 
tnent, ^th an abiding fenfe of the vaft 
refponfibility which he is under, and the 
awful account to which he will one day be 
called, before that Being, who lodges the 
welfare of fo many millions in his hands. 
l» line, to borrow the words of the pious 

c c 4 jarcb" 
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archbiihop Seeker^ " It ought to be ex- 
plicitly ts^u^, and mud|i dwelt upoo, that 
religion extend^ its authority to every ibing :^ 
to the xnoft worldly^ ^ ^ommpaeft, the. 
loweft*' (and furely, ftillfliore to the higheft 
earthly) " things ; biadiijg us to behave 
reafonably, dq^ently, hua^bly, honourably, 
meekly, and kindly in them* all ; and that 
its interfering fo far, inftead of being a 
hardfeip, is a great bieffing to us, becaufe 
it interferes always for por good*" 

Parafites have tr^^ted fome weak Frinces, 
as if they were not of the fai»e .^iHQ)o{i: 
nature with ^hofe wboiB th^y govern ; and. 
a^ if, of courfe^ they were not amenable 
to the fat^iQ. h?fi%, Ghriftijuiity^ however, • 
do^s not hold out two forts of religion, ofie 
for the court, and one fftr the country ; odQ 
for )the Prince, and anoth^ for the pec^e. : 
Priaces, as well pis fubj^d^, who, by ps^tient 
contintance in well-doing, feek for gbry, 
and honour, and immortality, (hall reap 
eternal life. As there is the fame cgde of 
laws, fo there is the fame promife annes^ed 

, to 
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ta the obfervaqce of them*—-" If thou wilt 
enter iato life, keep the commandments/' 
There are no exempt cafes. The maxim is 
of vmiverfal application. There will be no 
pleading of privilege on that day, when the 
dead, small and great, ihall ftand be- 
fore God; when they fliall be *' judged- 
out of thofe things which are written, in the., 
book of God's remembrance, according to 
their works/' 

So far froim a difpenfation of indulgences 
being granted to Pripces, they are bound 
even to more circuralpeflion. .They are fet 
on a pinnacle, the peculiar objects of aitssr* : 
tion and imitatioiu Their truft is of larger 
extent, and more momentous importance. 
Their influence involves the canduft of 
i&ultitude8. Their example fhould be even 
more correft, becaufe it will be pleaded as • 
a. precedent. Their exalted ftation, there-* 
fore, inftead of funiifliing excufes for 
omiflion, does but enlarge the obligation 
of performance.- They may avail them- 

felves 
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felves of the fame helps to virtue, the fame 
means for duty; and they have the fame, 
may we not rather fay, they have even a 
ftronger affarance of divine aid, fmce ths^ 
aid is promifed to be proportioned to the 
exigence; and the exigencies of Princes 
are obvioufly greater than thofe of any other 
clafs of men.* 

Power and fplendour are not to be 
confidered as fubftitutes for virtue, but 
as inftruments for its promotion, and 
means for its embelUfhment. The power 
and fplendour of fovereigns are tonfirmed 
to them by the laws of the ftate, for 
the wifeft and moit beneficial purpofes. 
But thefe iUuftrious appendages are evi- 
dently not mesmt .for their perfonal grati- 
fication, but to give impreflivoiefe and 
dignity to their ftation ; to be fuitabl^ and 
honourable means of fupporting an au*- 
thority, which Providence has made indif* 
penfable to the peace and happinefs of 
iodety^ and on the adequate energy. dF 

which. 
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which, the fecurity and comfort of all fub- 
ordinate ranks, in their due gradations, fo 
materially depend!* 

Can we hefitate to conclude, that at the 
lad great audit. Princes will be called to 
account, not jonly for all the wrong which 
they have done, but for all the right which 
they have negle&ed to do ? Not only for all 
the evil they have perpetrated, but for all 
that they, wilfully, have permitted ? For all 
the corruptions which they have faiidioned, 
and all the good which they have difcou^ 
raged. It will be demanded, whether they 
have employed royal opulence, in fetting 
an example of wife and generous bene*^ 
ficence, or of contagious levity and volup- 
tuoufnefs? Whether they have ufed their 
influence, in promoting objefts clearly fqr 
the public good, or in accomplifhing the^ 
felfifli purpofes of mercenary favourites? 
Anjd whether, on the whole, their public 
and private conduft tended mor^ to diffufe 
religious principle, and fandion Chriftian 
virt\ie, QX to lend fupport to (aihionable 

pro^ 
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profligacy, and to undermine national mcv 
rality ? 

At the fame time, it is to be remembered^ 
that they will be judged by that omnifcie7it 
Bdng, who fees the fecret bent and hidden 
inclinations of the heart ; and who knows 
that the beft Prince cannot accomplifh all 
the good he wilhes, nor prevent all the evil 
he difapproves: — ^by that merciful Beings 
who wiil recompenfe pure defires and up- 
right intentions, even where providential 
obftacles prevented their being carried into 
execution : — ^by that compaffionaie Being, 
who fees their difficulties, obferveS' their 
trials, weighs their temptations, commi- 
ferates their dangers, and takes mod exa^ 
cognizance of circumftances, of which no 
human judge can form an adequate idea.— ^ 
AiTured, as we are, that this gracious method 
cf reckoning will be extended to all, may 
we not be confident,^ that it will be pecu- 
liarly applied, where the cafe moft exprefsly 
ftands in need of it ? And may we not reft 
periuaded^ that if there is a fpediacle which 

our 
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Qur Almighty Ruler behplds* with peculiar 
complacency on earth, and will recompenfe 
with a crown of diftinguifhed brightnefs in 
heaven, it is a Sovereign doing justx-y, 

LOVING MERCV, AND WALKING HUMBLY 

WITH God. 

But is religion to be purfued by Princes, 
only as a guide of condu^, a law by which 
they are to live and aO: : as a principle, 
which, if cultivated, will qualify them for 
eternal felicity ? Thefe are invaluable be- 
nefits, but they do not wholly exprefs aU 
that Princes, in particular, need from reli- 
gion. They^ in an eminent degree, require 
confolation and fupport for this life, as wdl 
as a title to happinefs in the life to comew 
They^ above all human beings, need fome 
powerful refource to bear them up againft 
the agitations, and the preflures, to which 
their high ftation inevitably expofes them* 

To whom on this earth are troubles and 
heart-achs fa fur^ to be multiplied, as to 
Princes, efpedally to thofe of fuperior 
unilejrftanding and fenfiWlity ? Who, of 

any 
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any other rank, are expofed to fiich em- 
barraifing trials, fuch difficult dilemmas? 
We fpeak not merely of thofe unfortunate 
raonarchs, who have undergone ftriking 
Ticiffitudes, or who have been vifited with 
extraordinary calamities ; but of fuch alfo 
whom the world would rather agree to call 
profperous and happy ! — ^Yet let him who 
doubts this general truth, read the accouiitg 
given by all our hiftorians of the laft years 
of King William, and the laft months of 
Queen Anne, and then let him pronounce 
what could be more trying, than thbfe 
difappointments and difgufts which funk 
into the very foul of the one, or thofe cares 
and agitations which finally deftroyed the 
jreace of the other ? ' 

If there be then any fecret in the nature, 
of things, any clearly infallible remedy by 
which fuch diftreffes may be affuaged, by 
which felf-command, felf-poflfeflion, and 
even felf-enjoyment may be fecured in the 
roidft of the greateft trials to which mor- 
tality is liable, — ^would not this be an ob- 

10 jedl 
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jeft to which the view of Princes, even 
above all the reft of mankind, (hould be 
direfted ; and in comparifon of whichy they 
might juftiy hold cheap all the honours of 
their birth, and all the prerogatives of their 
rank? 

Chriftian piety, when real in itfelf, and 
when tliorougbly eftablifhed in the hearty 
and in the habits, is this fecret. — When the 
mind is not only confcientioufly, but affec- 
tionately religious ; — ^when it not only fears 
God, as the Almighty Sovereign, but loves 
and confides in him, as the ail-gracious 
Father; not merely inferred to be fuch, from 
the beauty and benignity apparent in the 
works of nature, but rationally underftood 
to be fuch, from the difcoveries of divine 
grace in the word of God; — ^and let us add, 
no lefs rationally felt to be fuch, from the 
transforming influence of that word upon 
the heart : then, ads of devotion are no 
longer a penance, but a refource, and a^ 
refrelhment ; in fo much 'that the volup- 
tuary vould as foon relinquiih thofe gratifi- 
cations 
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.otions for which he liv^s, as the de\Jt>af 
Chriftian would give \xp his daily intor- 
courfe with his Maken— But it is not in 
ftated acts merely that fuch derotiotn 
lives, — it is an habitual fentimcDt which 
diffufes itfelf through the whole of life, 
J>virifying, exafcing, arid tranquillizing every 
part of it, fmoothing the moft * rugged 
paths, — making the yoke pf duty eafy, and 
the burden of care light. It is as a perea^- 
nial fpring in the very centre of the heart, 
,to which the wearied fpirit betakes kfejf for 
refreihment and repofe. 

In this language there is no enthufiafm. 
It is, in fpite of the cold railery of the 
f^eptic, the language of truth and Ibberi- 
nefs. The Scriptures afcribe to Chriftian 
piety this very efBcacy ; and every age and 
nation furnilh countlefs inftances of : its 
power to raife.the human mind to a holy 
hcroifm, fuperior to every trial. " Were 
♦^ there not,'/ fays the fober and difpaffion- 
ate Tillotfon, '^ fomething real in the prin* 

ciples of religion, it k impoffibk that 

they 
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^ tfe#f fhbuld have fo remaAable and fo' 
^ regular an ^ffeft, to ftipport the iiund' 
^ in every condition, upon fo - great a 
^^ number df perfons, of different degrees* 
** of underftafedJnffj of all ranks and cdn- 
^^|ion8, young and old, ledmed and 
^* unlearned, in fo many diftant places, 
*^aild lii all ^es of the world, the records 
^* whereof are ^pme down to us. I fay fo 
^ real, and fo frequent, and fo regular an 
^ effe£b as this, cannot, with jmy colour of 
^ reafon^ be afcribed either ta blind chance 
^ or mere imagination, but muft have a 
*• real, and regular, and uniform caufe, 
*^ proportionable to fo great and general an 
^ effea *.*' 

We are perfuaded, that if the fubjeft 
of thfs chapter be confidered with an at- 
tention equal to its importance, every 
other virtue will fpring up, as it were 
fpontaneoufly, in the mind, and a high 
degree of excellence, both public and pri- 

* Sermon XL* 
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vate, be , inftindtively . purfuecL In fuch a^ 
cafe, how happy would be the diftinguifted 
individual, and how inconceivably bene- 
fited and bleffed would be the <;onimunity i 
Pious fovereigns are, at all times, \the 
richeft' boon which Heaven can beftow cai- 
a country. The prefent period, niak^jus- 
m6re than ever fenfible ^qf i^elr inipc^r-^ 
ance. A period in which lay, hsis :'if>ft- 
its force, rank its diftin£tion, ai^d oriier 
its exiftence; in which ancient inftitufitms 
are diffolving, and new powers, of unde-^ 
fcribed char^fter," and * unheard-of preten--^ 
,fion, are involving Europe in co;itefts and 
convulfions, of which no human forefight- 
can anticipate the end. In what manner 
we may be afFeded by this unprecedented 
ftate of things, what perils we may have 
to face, what diiHculties to ftruggle with,, 
or what means of final extrication may be 
afforded us, it is not in man to determine.. 
But certain it isr, that even in the, moft 
threatening circumftances, the obvious, un- 
aflPefted, confiftent piety of the Sovereign, 

will 

II 
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v^ill do more to animate and unite a Britifh 
Public, than the eloquence of a Demof- 
thenes, or the fongs of a Tyrtssus y and it 
will be as fure a pledge of eventual fuc- 
ceky as either the.. beft difcipUned armies or 
the moft powerful navies. Who can fay- 
how much we are indebted for our fafety 
hitherto to the blefling of a King and Queen, 
who have diftinguifhed themlelves above all 
the fovereigns of their day, by ftri(ftne& of 
moral condu& and by reverence for reli? 
gion? May their fucceflors, to the lateft 
pofterity , improve upon, inftead of fwerving 
from, their illuftrious example ! 
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